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All  Round  the  Horizon. 

♦  - 

All  the  world  is  arming  for  war  I  Only  last 
week  Congreee  voted  without  a  single  dissenting 
voice  to  put  tifty  millions  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  for  national  defence — that  is,  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  war  I  But  hardly  had  America  done 
this  before  England  answered  from  the  other 
side  of  the  sea  by  appropriating  a  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  to  increase  her  navy  which  is 
already  the  largest  in  the  world— a  step  in  which 
she  is  followed  by  the  great  .powers  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent — France,  Germany  and  Rues  a  I 

What  does  this  mean  ?  Is  it  that  all  the 
nations  are  coming  up  to  the  battle  of  Armaged¬ 
don,  to  try  their  strength  in  mutual  destruction  I 
Certainly  it  looks  that  way  when  nations  that 
call  themselves  civilized  (  !)  and  Christian  (  II) 
spend  ten  times  as  much  for  war  as  they  do  for 
educations,  for  schools  and  colleges,  or  whatever 
might  contribute  to  the  peace  and  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  people. 

For  war  is  now  another  thing  than  that  known 
in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  When  Nelson  fought 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar  he  fought  with  a  beet  of 
wooden  ships— we  might  almost  say  with  wooden 
guns,  so  inferior  were  they  in  their  power  of 
destruction  to  what  we  have  now,  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  almost  equal  to  the  difference  between 
wood  and  iron  I  In  fact  this  very  difference  does 
exist  in  the  ships  themselves,  which  were  once 
cased  in  oak  and  are  now  cased  in  iron. 

And  the  guns  that  are  mounted  on  the  deck 
of  a  modern  ironclad,  (if  they  are  not  ten  times 
larger  than  those  with  which  Nelson  delivered 
his  broadsides,  and  destroyed  the  beets  of 
France  and  Spain)  are  ten  times  more  powerful, 
as  their  range  is  farther,  and  they  send  their 
messages  so  much  swifter,  that  the  impact  is  far 
more  destructive. 

Nor  is  that  all.  The  old  cannon  ball,  while  it 
might  give  a  pretty  solid  blow,  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  modern  explosives,  which  burst 
when  they  strike,  tearing  everything  to  pieces  I 
These  are  the  last  devices  of  war,  that  seem 
as  if  they  were  prepared  for  the  battle  of  Arma¬ 
geddon.  Such  are  the  preparations  with  which 
the  most  civilized  and  Christian  powers  on  the 
earth  are  about  to  close  this  boasted  nineteenth 
century,  and  enter  upon  the  twentieth,  which 
some  of  our  ardent  believers  have  thought  would 
usher  in  the  millenium  I 

We  shudder  at  the  prospect  I  And  yet  what 
can  we  do  ?  What  can  our  country  do  ?  Are 
we  to  fold  our  hands  and  shut  our  eyes  to  what 
is  going  on  in  Cuba  ?  We  can  protest  against 
the  oppressions  and  the  cruelties,  the  starva¬ 
tions,  the  imprisonments,  and  the  fusillades, 
but  still  they  all  go  on  till  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  of  liberty  cry  from  the  ground  I  Can 


an  end  to  this  modern  barbarism  be  put  in  any 
way  except  by  force  of  arms  ?  Lord  God  I  Thou 
knowest. 

Of  course  the  most  anxious  man  is  the  Prtsi- 
dent,  upon  whose  decision  may  rest  the  issue 
of  peace  or  war.  With  the  sounds  of  approaching 
conbict  ringing  in  his  ears,  it  would  seem  that 
the  only  place  of  refuge  for  him  would  be  in  the 
house  of  God,  where  he  could  “commune  with 
his  own  heart  and  be  still.”  There  he  could 
think  of  the  children  who  were  taken  from  him 
years  ago,  and  of  the  dear  old  mother  who  has 
but  recently  passed  within  the  veil.  But  alas,  be 
cannot  escape  from  the  tormentors.  Even  in  tho 
sanctuary  of  the  Most  High,  he  must  “hear  the 
neighing  of  the  war  horse,  which  paweth  in  the 
valley  and  goeth  forth  to  meet  the  armed  men.” 
The  correspondent  of  a  paper  of  this  ci'y,  writing 
on  Sunday,  makes  the  following  lively  report: 

The  President  heard  a  war  sermon  this  morning 
from  Dr.  Hugh  Johnston  of  the  Metropolitan  Meth¬ 
odist  Church.  It  had  a  patriotic  ring  about  it,  and  was 
in  direct  contrast  with  the  pacific  utterances  from 
the  same  speaker  two  weeks  ago.  On  that  occassion 
he  counselled  the  people  to  restrain  their  feelings 
and  do  everything  possible  to  arrest  a  confiict.  To¬ 
day  he  looked  upon  war  as  almost  a  certainty. 

Against  the  United  States  was  a  nation  bankrupt 
in  money,  weaker  on  the  sea  and  land  than  this  ;  one 
from  which  we  had  nothing  to  fear.  There  was  n& 
disguising  the  fact  that  we  were  near  a  war,  that 
we  might  .soon  be  called  upon  to  defend  the  na¬ 
tional  honor.  Spain  apparently  did  not  realize  that 
she  had  lost  her  grip  on  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles. 
If  it  could  not  subdue  30,(XI0  ragged,  half-fed,  half- 
clothed,  and  half-armed  men,  what  could  it  dO’ 
against  the  United  States,  with  its  unlimited  re¬ 
sources  of  men,  money  and  arms  f  He  still  urged 
patience,  but  said  in  conciusion  that  humanity  was 
looking  to  the  United  States  for  action,  and  it  might 
soon  be  necessary  to  “let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.” 

The  ideas  are  rather  mixed  in  the  last  sen¬ 
tence.  He  still  “urges  patience,  ”  but  in  a  faint 
and  hopeless  tone,  while  the  voice  seems  to  be 
bolder  and  stronger  as  he  speaks  of  “lettiigslip 
the  doge  of  war  I”  That  last  phrase  is  a  strange 
one  to  be  heard  from  the  pulpit.  Oce  can  hardly 
bear  it  without  receiving  the  impression  that  he 
who  uses  it  is  ready  to  shout  to  the  “dogs”  to 
urge  them  on  I  Is  that  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
of  peace  ?  The  public  mind  is  sufficiently  ex¬ 
cited  already :  it  needs  no  Peter  the  Hermit  to 
inbame  the  popular  feeling  more  and  more.  The 
part  of  a  good  citizen,  and  of  a  good  minister, 
is  to  stand  by  the  President,  and  support  him  in 
the  wise  and  cautious  policy  that  he  is  follow¬ 
ing,  but  not  to  embarrass  him  by  blowing  a 
blast  from  the  bugle  before  the  head  of  the 
nation  shall  give  the  sign  that  the  time  for 
action  has  come. 

With  all  respect  to  the  preacher,  it  seems  to 
us  that  it  would  be  in  better  taste  not  to  give 
advice  to  the  President  till  it  is  asked  for.  We 
have  no  wish  to  anticipate  his  action  ;  to  con- 
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jeetore  what  he  will  do ;  for,  aa  nobody  haa  auch 
opportunitiea  for  information,  ao  no  one  can 
poaaibly  feel,  aa  he  feela,  the  awfnl  reeponaibil- 
ity  that  reata  upon  him.  Inatead  of  aaauming 
to  dictate  hia  policy,  or  even  to  make  auggea- 
tiona  aa  to  what  he  abould,  or  ahould  not  do,  we 
ahould  rather  aupport  him  by  our  eameet  pray- 
era  to  Him  who  orders  the  destiny  of  nations, 
that  he  may  be  guided  in  the  right  way. 


BROTHER  qUARTUS. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Coleridge  once  said  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  is  the  profoundest  work  ever  written ; 
and  John  Calvin  declared  that  every  Christian 
ought  to  feed  on  it  as  hie  daily  bread.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  merits  these  high  enconiums;  and  the 
eighth  chapter  alone  lifts  the  soul  like  a  chorus 
of  halielujahs  overheard  from  the  heavenly 
world.  Tie  twelfth  chapter  might  be  cut  out 
and  carried  in  one’s  pocket  as  a  “vade  mecum,” 
with  a  practical  precept  for  almost  every  step. 
But  I  confess  to  a  liking  for  a  chapter  that  is 
often  passed  over  as  neither  very  profound  or 
very  inspiring  or  very  edifying.  It  reads  like  a 
catalogue,  or  a  church-directory  and  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  proper  names;  it  is  the  sixteenth 
chapter. 

Very  true;  but  those  names  are  well  worth 
studying.  They  are  not  the  names  of  famous 
prophets,  or  apostles,  or  martyrs.  Mostly  they 
are  persons  who  appear  for  a  moment  tn  the 
scene;  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  them,  and  then, 
aa  if  a  trap-door  were  opened  under  them,  they 
drop  out  of  sight^and  never  appear  again.  But 
that  one  appearance  gives  them  a  place  tn  the 
pages  of  God’s  Word,  and  that  confers  on  them 
immortcUity.  The  ruling  monarchs  of  the  apos 
tolic  age  are  mostly  gone  to  utter  oblivion ;  but 
all  over  the  wide  world,  millions  of  Bibles  keep 
fresh  the  names  that  are  recorded  in  the  closing 
chapter  of  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Rome. 

There  is  one  character  in  that  Cktalogue  that 
I  have  a  drawing  .to,  and  would  like  to  know 
more  about  him.  When  Paul  has  reached  the 
end  of  his  magniflcent  Epistle,  it  seems  that 
some  of  his  intimate  friends  come  in,  and  ask  to 
send  a  salutation  to  the  infant  church  in  the 
imperial  city.  Timothy  who  is  Paul’s  spiritual 
son,  and  “work-fellow”  sends  his  message. 
Then  come  three  “kinsmen”  or  perhaps  only 
fellow-countrymen  of  Paul.  Then  comes  big- 
hearted  Gains,  who  keeps  open  doors  for  Paul 
and  his  Christian  neighbors,  and  no  doubt  had 
many  a  social  prayer-meeting  in  hie  hospitable 
house.  Then  Erastus,  the  city  treasurer  of 
Co  intb,  sends  bis  loving  salutation.  After 
these  more  prominent  persons  have  presented 
themselves,  up  comes  a  modest  man  and  asks 
the  privilege  to  be  remembered  at  Rome  and 
simply  gives  his  name.as  ^‘Quartus  a  brother,” 

What  has  Quartus  done  to  entitle  himself  to  a 
place  on  the  roll  in  a  Heaven-inspired  Epistle  ? 
He  is  not  a  man  of  genius  or  scholarship  or  elo¬ 
quence.  He  has  founded.no  church  and  has  not 
the  gifts  of  an  Apostle.  He  does  not  perform 
the  part  of  an.  amanuensis  like  Tertiur,  and  do 
Paul’s  writing  for  him.  All  that  is  raid  of  him 
is  that  he  is  Quartus  a  brother.  He  is  not  a 
captain  in  Christ’s  Corinthian  army,  or  even  a 
stafl-oflBcer;  he  is  only  a  private  in  the  ranks, 
who  knows  hie  place,  and  is  found  in  hie  place 
when  duty  calls  God  is  bis  Father,  and  he  has 
been  adopted  into  the  spiritual  household  of 
faith ;  Jesus  Christ  is  his  Master,  and  he  has 
such  a  blood-relationship  to  the  other  Christians 
in  Corinth  and  at  Rome  that  be  simply  asks  to 
be  recognised  as  a  brother.  He  loves  his  Mas¬ 
ter,  and  he  loves  his  brethren,  and  he  wants 
them  to  love  him,  and  be  sure  not  to  forget  him. 

All  blessings  and_honor  to  Brother  Quartus  I 


What  would  our  churches  do  without  him  T 
Everybody  cannot  be  a  minister  or  an  elder,  or  a 
superintendent,  or  an  ecclesiastical  office  bearer; 
but  every  true  Christian  can  be  a  brother,  with 
a  brotherly  heart  under  hia  ribs,  and  a  brotherly 
word  on  bis  tongue,  and  a  brotherly  hand  to 
give  a  lift  to  those  who  are  in  trouble.  We  do 
not  read  that  Quartus  was  a  preacher,  or  that  he 
ever  exhorted  in  a  devotional  meeting,  but  we 
must  not  think  the  lees  of  him  on  that  account. 
Every  good  man  is  not  bom  with  the  gift  of 
public  speech.  There  are  devout,  godly  and  use¬ 
ful  Christians  who  can  do  everything  else  better 
than  to  address  a  public  assembly.  There  is 
pure  sterling  gold  in  their  Christian  character, 
but  they  cannot  readily  coin  it  into  current 
words.  They  can  give  for  Christ,  and  they  can 
live  for  Christ ;  but  they  cannot  speak  for  Christ 
acceptably  in  a  meeting.  Their  lives  are  elo¬ 
quent  ;  their  actions  speak  louder  than  words. 
When  the  most  distinguished  man  of  science  in 
America  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Princeton,  he  made  a  stipulation  that  he 
should  never  be  called  on  to  take  part  in  a  devo¬ 
tional  meetina.  But  if  be  did  not  sneak,  he  was 
always  present:  if  never  preached,  he  could 
practice.  Quartus  must  have  been  a  faithful 
servant  of  Christ  in  bis  way,  or  else  Paul  never 
would  have  allowed  him  to  send  hia  salutations 
to  Rome. 

I  confess  to  a  great  liking  for  the  shy,  modest 
Christians  who  in  a  public  meeting  feel  that 
their  “strength  is  to  sit  still.”  They  open 
their  purses  if  they  do  not  open  their  lips.  They 
can  visit  the  poor,  they  can  teach  a  Sunday- 
school  class,  they  can  distribute  Bibles  or  tracts, 
they  can  let  their  light  shine  in  deeds  of  broth¬ 
erly  love,  even'if  they  have  no  “gift  of  tongues.” 
Andrew  has  left  no  recorded  speeches,  but  be 
brought  his  powerful  brother  Simon  Peter  to 
Christ.  Dorcas’s  needle  was  more  useful  than 
some  glib  tongues  that  I  wot  of.  “Neglect  not 
the  gift  that  is  in  thee” ;  and  it  is  a  great  thing 
for  a  lover  of  Jesus  Christ  to  find  out  just  how, 
and  in  what  line  they  can  be  the  most  thor¬ 
oughly  useful.  Brother  Quartus  bad  probably 
found  that  out,  and  came  up  to  his  duty,  or  else 
he  would  not  have  ventured  to  ask  Paul  to  give 
him  a  little  corner  in  the  great  Epistle  to  Rome. 
He  got  it,  and  he  got  that  one  lovely  word  at 
tached  to  his  humble  name — “a  brother.” 

Ah,  what  a  depth  of  meaning  there  is  in  that 
word  I  Jesus  Christ^is  our  Elder  Brother,  and 
He  reminds  His  disciples  “all  ye  are  brethren.” 
The  same  atoning  blood  cements  and  sweetens 
and  sanctifies  this  holy  relationship.  What  a 
sin  against  ‘Christ  it  is  to  wrong,  or  wound,  or 
neglect  a  brother  or  a  sister  in  the  nearest  and 
dearest  of  all  kinships!  There  are  some  modest 
people  whose  names  are  mentioned  on  the  sacred 
page  very  winsomely — such  as  “the  beloved  Per- 
sis,”  and  “Urbane  our  helper  in  Christ,”  and 
“Pbebe  our  sister,”  and  “Rufus  chosen  in  the 
Lord” ;  but  when  we  get  to  heaven,  we  expect 
to  find  a  great  many  faithful,  unselfish,  untiring 
workers  for  ^Christ  whose  lives  will  read  very 
much  like  that  of  humble  Brother  Quartus. 


The  Presbytery  of  New  Y’ork  met  in  the  lec¬ 
ture  room  of  the  First  Church  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon,  March  14th.  The  Rev.  John  R.  Paxton, 
O.  D. ,  sent  word  that  he  accepted  the  call  to  the 
New  York  Church,  suggest ing'that  arrangements 
for  his  installation  be  deferred  for  tbe  present. 
Certain  overtures  of  the  General  Assembly  were 
discussed  at  length.  The  overture  with  regard 
to  giving  tbe  Sessions  of  tbe  churches  the  care 
of  the  church  building  as  to.its  usee  was  an¬ 
swered  in  the  aflSrmative.  The  Rev.  Charles  L. 
Thompson,  D.D.,  was  permitted  to  resign  tbe 
pastorate  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Church,  he 
having  been  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions.  The  Rev.  Milton  S.  Little¬ 
field,  Jr.,  was  called  to  tbe  pastorate  of  the  First 
Union  Presbyter ian,Church. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 

By  the  Rey.  GHlbert  Rsld.1 
^Ae7many  of  7the  readersTof  The  Evangelif^ 
hav^bmn~intetestiecl*fin  the  work  whidTl  have 
been  prosecuting  ^in^China,' it 'iiTbut  right-  to 
note  an  inquiry  which  has  been  raised  on  the 
part  of  a  few.  In  brief  it  is  as  follows:  ”What 
is  the  religious  character  of  this  Institute  f 
Has  Reid  given  up  his  adherence  to  missions  f’  ’ 
Some  months  ago  reference  was  made  to  the  first 
part  of  tbe  inquiry.  Now  the  more  personal 
question  will  be  considered,  and  in  so  doing  the 
bearings  of  the  whole  work  proposed  will,  I 
hope,  be  made  more  clear. 

~  A  satement  which  1  have  frequently  made  is 
this:  If  I  had  the  direction  of  2,000  missionaries 
in  China,  I  would  set  apart  1,990  to  the  regular 
forms  of  missionary  work,  and  ten  to  the  partic¬ 
ular  form  indicated  by  tbe  International  Insti¬ 
tute.  Were  I  the  only  missionary  in  China,  in 
all  probability  I  should  devote  my  time  exclu¬ 
sively  to  preaching  the  Gospel.  In  all  this  I 
recognise  thesupremacy  of  missions,  and  I  would 
by  no  means  underestimate  the  efforts  of  my 
missionary  brethren.  At  tbe  same  time  I  claim 
the  special  work  which  I  have  undertaken  is  also 
important  for  me  if  not  for  others.  If  God  has 
called  me  to  do  the  work,  for  me  that  work  must 
be  supreme. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  tbe  plan  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Institute  has  come  through  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  several  years  of  experience  and  also 
through  a  changed  social  and  political  condition 
in  the  Chinese  Empire.  It  has  not  come  of  my 
own  seeking,  but  been  impressed  upon  me  by 
tbe  guidance  of  our  wise  and  loving  Father. 

2  During  the  ten  years  in  which  I  served  the 
Presbyterian  Board  in  the  province  of  Shantung, 
an  incidental  part  of  my  work  was  in  contact 
with  the  official  classes  of  China.  At  the  start, 
most  of  my  missionary  associates  looked  with 
disfavor  on  any  special  attention  to  such  an 
effort.  When  disturbances  arose  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  countenanced  by  the  officials,  there  came 
a  gradual  change  of  view.  It  became  necessary 
to  have  some  one  not  only  to  deal  with  the  offi¬ 
cials  and  literati,  but  to  cultivate  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  friendship.  Not  that  my  associates 
cared  to  turn  aside  from  their  own  duties  to  do 
this  kind  of  work,  but  that  they  were  willing 
that  I  should  do  it  as  a  part  of  all  needed  to  be 
done.  In  doing  this,  I  aimed  to  serve  God 
as  much  as  in  street  works,  chapel  work, nr  in"any 
other.  As  a  result,  considering  all  the  needs, 
both  our  Shantung  Mission  and  Presbytery 
appointed  me  to  this  special  department  and 
commended  it  to  the  support  of  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  America.  This  was  tbe  situation 
on  my  return  to  this  country  at  the  beginning  of 
1893. 

Towards  the  close  of  my  furlough,  when  about 
to  enter  on  a  new  period  of  missionary  work,  it 
seemed  to  me  advisable  to  consult  the  wishes  of 
tbe  Board,  as  well  as  the  Mission,  on  this  spe¬ 
cial,  and  perhaps  new,  department  of  missions. 
I  did  not  deem  it  best  to  return  to  China  on  an 
uncertainty  or  with  any  misunderstanding.  I 
was  convinced  that  no  one  could  succeed  in 
China  without  concentration  on  some  one  thing 
for  his  life  time,  unless  Providence  should 
direct  otherwise.  The  one  thing  for  me  to  do, 
in  accordance  with  personal  taste,  experience, 
need  and  growing  opportunity,  was  special  work 
among  the  higher  classes,  whether  mandarine, 
the  literati,  leaders  of  native  religious  sects,  or 
others.  How,  then,  should  this  be  done  ? 

Tbe  question  as  presented  to  the  Board  was: 
Would  they  approve  of  my  doing  this  work  in 
the  Shantung  Mission,  (as  the  Mission  had 
already  sanctioned  it, )  and  could  an  appropria¬ 
tion  be  made  for  a  Christian  book- store  and  the 
purchase  of  some  apparatus  to  use  in  lectures  7 
Or  would  they  prefer  that  such  work  be  carried 
on  independent  of  the  control  and  support  of  tbe 
Board  f  I.did  [oot^care  to  decide  for  myself 
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which  way  the  work  should  be  done.  I  was 
only  convinced  that  I  should  do  my  part  in 
meeting  a  need  too  long  neglected.  In  all  good 
feeling,  as  in  all  humbleness,  I  was  glad  to 
follow  the  judgments  of  the  Board.  Whatever 
was  decided  I  would  take  as  an  indication  of 
the  will  of  Providence.  In  a  word,  the  Board 
did  not  care  to  have  this  work  done,  or  to  have 
the  churches  appealed  to  for  its  support.  I  had 
no  criticism  to  pass,  for  the  same  Providence 
was  leading  them  and  me.  To  go  independent 
of  the  Board’s  support  meant  hardship,  possi¬ 
bly  misunderstandings,  for  myself,  and  yet  it 
meant  an  advantage  in  giving  me  free  scope  to 
study  a  special  problem  and  meet  a  special  need 
— to  succeed,  if  God’s  blessing  should  be  with 
me,  and  to  fail,  if  it  should  be  taken  away.  It 
was  a  crisis  in  my  life,  which  I  felt  more  than 
any  other. 

Since  that  time  the  work  has  taken  on  shape 
in  my  own  mind  and  as  suited  to  the  new  con¬ 
ditions.  At  dret  there  was  the  thought  of  re¬ 
turning  to  my  old  station,  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
nan-fu,  to  do  the  work  much  as  it  had  been 
presented  to  the  Presbyterian  Board.  It  was 
also  suggested  that  I  join  some  other  church 
and  be  aided  by  some  other  Board.  It  became, 
however,  more  and  more  clear  that  Peking  was 
the  best  and,  in  this  line  of  work,  the  most 
needy  centre.  I  connected  myself  with  the 
Presbytery  in  Peking,  but  the  work  was  still 
independent  and  meant  to  be  a  help  to  every 
Mission  and  every  good  cause. 

For  some  time  I  was  uncertain  as  to  how  far 
I  should  do  district  evangelistic  work  on  the 
same  independent  basis.  In  the  first  year  in 
Peking  I  had  a  class  of  fourteen  Chinese  with 
literary  degrees  to  study  Christianity.  Some 
of  them  wanted  me  to  baptise  them.  Should  I 
start  a  church  of  my  own  ?  Should  there  be 
started  a  new  Presbyterian  Church  ?  Or  should 
I  do  all  such  work  in  connection  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  Missions  already  started  in  Peking  f  After 
much  thought,  and  consulting  with  friends, 
this  last  course  seemed  to  be  best.  I  have  acted 
accordingly,  and  this  has  been  my  pleasant  con 
tribution  to  the  Missions  of  the  different 
churches. 

This  much,  then,  became  clear,  that  what  was 
the  legitimate  work  of  the  denominational  Mis¬ 
sions  should  be  left  to  them,  and  should  be  aided 
by  myself,  rather  than  seek  to  fashion  it  into 
another  separate  shape. 

Then  came  the  vital  question,  la  there  any 
good  work  beyond  the  scope  or  time  or  reach  of 
these  Missions,  such  as  would  help  them  all, 
would  illustrate  the  beneficent,  uplifting  spirit 
of  Christianity,  and  also  meet  the  needs  and 
condition  of  the  upper  grade  of  Chinese  men 
and  women  at  this  great  crisis  in  China’s  his¬ 
tory  ? 

As  a  result  there  was  formed  the  plan  of  the 
International  Institute,  with  its  library  and 
reading  room,  its  museum  or  exhibit  hall,  its 
parlors,  its  public  auditorium,  and  its  univer¬ 
sity  extension  course  among  the  Chinese  man¬ 
darins  and  literati-Z  These  are  all  intended  to 
show  China’s  leaders  the  beet  way  to  improve 
and  strengthen  their  ojvn  country,  and  to  teach 
them  reforms,  more  toleration,  larger  justice, 
and  their  true  relatione  to  God  and  man.  This 
much  can  be  said,  the  plan  seemed  feasible, 
timely  and  important.  It  commended  itself  to 
these  very  men,  received  the  formal  sanction  of 
the  Chinese  Government,  and  afterwards  was 
aided  by  foreign  diplomat,  merchant,  missionary 
and  traveller.  The  degree  of  the  favor  was 
shown  by  the  contribution  of  815,000. 

How  far,  now,  is  such  work  religious  ?  How 
far,  may  I  ask,  is  the  Lenox  Library,  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum,  editing  a  paper  or  writing  a 
book,  the  old-time  Lyceum  lecture  course,  or 
any  Chatauqua,  religious  ?  Some  may  give  and 
aid  with  no  religious  motive  whatever,  but  for 
me  at  least  it  is  as  much  a  Christian  work  as 


any  other  which  I  may  hope  to  do  in  connection 
with  the  churches  in  China.  Carried  on  at  this 
juncture  under  the  lead  of  missionaries,  it  will 
impress  the  Chinese  with  the  helpful  and  intelli¬ 
gent  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  will  make  them 
more  intelligent  and  sympathetic  with  all  mis¬ 
sionary  work. 

More  than  once  have  I  asked  my  own  con¬ 
science,  “Shall  I  give  up  this  work  f  Shall  I 
leave  these  opportunities  now  presented  to  those 
who  neither  ‘fear  God  nor  regard  man’  ?  Shall 
I  turn  back  from  these  open  doors  and  try  to 
close  them  ?  Is  this  work  important  enough  for 
me  to  strain  my  every  energy  to  carry  it  out  ? 
Should  missionaries  help  poor  tottering  China 
by  attempting  such  work,  or  should  it  be  left 
to  others?’’  My  answer,  made  in  prayer  and 
humble  dependence  on  a  Higher  Power,  is: 
“Do  the  work,  trust  God  to  guide,  and  help 
China  all  you  can,  both  to  become  stronger,  and 
to  learn  more  and  more  that  God  alone  has  the 
life  to  save  a  nation,  a  people  and  an  indi¬ 
vidual.’’ 

Enough !  The  task  for  me  is  Christian.  The 
Institute  seeks  to  meet  a  want.  It  infringes  on 
no  other  work  of  any  missionary  brethren,  but 
will  help  them  as  well  as  China.  “To  His  own 
Master  he  standeth  or  falleth. ’’ 


THE  METER  MEETINGS  AT  BUFFALO. 

If  the  religious  tone  of  Buffalo  is  not  im¬ 
proved,  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  distinguished 
preachers.  Moody,  Munhall,  Mills,  Whittle,  Earl, 
Dr.  Barrows  and  Bishop  Ireland  and  others  who 
have  spoken  to  large  audiences,  someties  with 
great  results,  and  sometimes  to  be  soon  forgotten. 

Two  late  visitors  have  made  a  deep  impression  : 
Dr.  Frissellof  Hampton  Institute ;  Dr.  Barrows, 
by  bis  lectures  on  India,  abstracts  of  which 
have  appeared  in  The  Evangelist.  His  discourse 
in  the  First  Church  on  February  27th,  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  ever  heard 
in  our  city.  It  was  truly  magnificent,  and  car¬ 
ried  away  the  great  audience  by  its  masterful 
eloquence. 

But  we  have  had  still  another  visitor,  whose 
impression  has  not  been  lees  powerful  in  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Meyer  of  London,  who  has  addressed 
immense  popular  meetings  at  the  Central  Church 
and  the  North  Church,  and  then  had  a  special 
meeting  for  the  ministers  of  the  city  and  vicin¬ 
ity,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  present,  and  were 
deeply  impressed  by  his  earnestness,  and  his  pro¬ 
found  experience  of  the  things  of  Christ.  At 
the  close  he  opened  the  way  for  questions, 
which  flowed  in  upon  him  pretty  freely,  and 
were  arswered  with  promptness,  force,  and  now 
and  then  a  delicate  touch  of  humor.  A  few 
points  on  which  some  emphasis  was  laid  are 
worth  recording. 

For  one  thing,  be  regrets  the  currency  given 
to  the  phrase,  “Keswick  Movement,’’  so  called 
from  a  village  in  Cumberland  where  it  began, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  regarded 
as  a  Mecca  for  the  faithful,  and  he  says  that  the 
whole  spirit  of  those  for  whom  he  speaks  is 
opposed  to  the  raising  up  of  a  sect.  What  they 
wish  to  do  is  to  draw  all  denominations  of 
Christians  into  mutual  confidence  and  closer  fel¬ 
lowship.  And  this  part  of  their  work  he  speaks 
of  as  the  “Free  Church.’’  meaning  by  that 
phrase,  not  of  course  the  ecclesiastical  body  of 
North  Britain,  but  a  certain  federation  of 
churches,  including  a  great  many  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  England,  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  spiritual  life. 

Again,  it  was  something  of  a  surprise  to  us 
to  bear  what  be  bad  to  say  in  answer  to  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  work  of  evangelists.  He  thought 
it  was  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  to  call  in 
such  laborers  to  awaken  a  slumbering  church ; 
and  quaintly  remarked  that  often  the  result  of 
such  a  course  was  to  bring  babes  together  where 
there  was  no  milk  for  them.  His  earnest  coun¬ 
sel  was  that  pastors  and  church  officers  should 


themselves  lay  hold  of  the  promises,  with  prayer 
and  faithful  labor,  and  so  stir  up  all  to  renewed 
activity  and  a  better  experience.  He  thought 
the  very  form  of  work  undertaken  by  evan¬ 
gelists,  consisting  largely  in  frequent  repetition 
of  the  same  messages,  to  be  not  favorable  to  their 
own  religious  life. 

Another  point  on  which  he  struck  a  note  not 
exactly  in  harmony  with'some,  was  the  attitude- 
to  be  taken  toward  those  personal  indulgences  on 
which  good  men  differ,  such  as  the  use  of  to¬ 
bacco,  and  wine  on  the  table.  He  said  that 
while  he  and  his  people  were  “teetotalers,”  h» 
did  not  feel  that  he  could’sit  in  judgment  on 
others  who  were  as  earnest  followers  of  Christ 
as  him.  What  right  had  he  to  pronounce  a 
a  weeping  condemnation  on  all  who  differed  from 
him  ?  To  their  own  Master  they  must  stand 
or  fall.  He  summed  up  the  whole  in  this  gen¬ 
eral  rule:  ‘'First  be  a  loyal  servant  of  Christ, 
and  then,  if  any  habit  you  have  is  displeasing 
to  Him,  He  will  show  it  unto  you,  ’  ’ 

“Perfectionism”  is  another  thing 'which  he 
disclaimed.  In  this  he  agreed  with  Spurgeon, 
whom  he  quoted  with  good  effect;  and  one  could 
not  but  wonder  how  Charles  G.  Finney  or  Asa 
Mahan  could  have  found  anything  to  say  against 
Mr.  Meyer’s  clear  and  admirable  exposition  of 
the  true  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection. 

But  what  he  said  was  not  all  of  a  negative 
character.  Far  from  it.  He  emphasized  much 
that  is  found  in  the  writings  of  such  aa 
Madame  Guyon,  Tauler,  Boardman,  Upbam, 
and  others.  He  did  not  plead  for  mere  senti¬ 
ment  in  religion,  but  for  faith,  founded  upon 
the  Rock  Christ  Jesus,  and  a  profound  belief  in 
God’s  Word,  and  a  life  devotedjto.doing  God’a 
will. 

On  the  whole,  the  impression  was  a  very- 
happy  one.  We  all  felt  that  we  had  been  listen¬ 
ing,  not  to  a  mystic,  an  ascetic,  a  critic,  a  cynic, 
or  an  ecclesiastic;  but  to  one  who  had  a  very 
clear  system  of  theology  in  bis  own  mind;  that 
came  from  the  constant  study  of  the  Bible,  and 
frcm  his  own  deep  experience — the  experience 
of  a  man  of  whom  it  is  eminently  true,  that 
“his  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.” 

Clbriccb. 

AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  seventy-eighth  annual  catalogue  of  “The 
Theological  Seminary  of  Auburn  in  the  State  of 
New  York,”  is  just  issued,  and  shows  a  Hour 
isbing  condition  of  this  famous  institution  of 
sacred  learning.  The  Faculty  remains  as  for 
several  years  past,  and  the  list  of  students  showe 
a  total  of  104  in  attendance,  of  whom  44  are  in 
the  Senior  class.  There  is  a  slight  decrease 
from  last  year,  but  the  purpose  has  been  to  en¬ 
sure  quality,  rather  than  quantity,  and  to  receive 
only  men  who  would  make  successful  ministers. 
In  the  list  of  colleges  represented,  Hamilton 
leads,  as  usual,  with  fifteen  students,  but 
Princeton  is  next  in  order,  with  eight.  But 
four  men  are  not‘  collegians.  Of  the  States 
represented.  New  York  sends  fifty  men,  and 
Pennsylvania  eleven,  and  Ohio  nine.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  tegular  curriculum,  the  Morgan  Lec¬ 
tures  have  brought  to  the  Seminary  many  famous 
men,  whose  lectures  have  added  greatly  to  the 
interest  and  value  of  the  course.  Professor 
William  A.  Knight  of  the  University  of  St.  An¬ 
drews,  Scotland,  will  lecture  on  April  Tith  and 
13th,  upon  Wordsworth  and  Brown  ins,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  R.  Gregory  of  Leipsic,  will  lecture  on 
September  27th,  1898,  on  a  subject  not  yet  an¬ 
nounced.  Commencement  week  this  year  begins 
on  Monday,  May  2d.  On  Wednesday  is  held 
the  annual  Alumni  meeting,  and  in  the  evening. 
Rev.  D.  Henry  Palmer,  D.D.,  of  Penn  Yan, 
delivers  the  address  before  the  Alumni,  and  a 
portrait  of  Professor  Edwin  Hall  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Seminary.  The  Alumni  dinner 
will  be  held  on  Thursday  afternoon,  and  th& 
graduating  exercises  in  the  evening,  with  fare¬ 
well  address  by  President  H.  M.  Booth. 
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A  LIFE  OF  USEFULNESS  ENDED  IN  PEACE, 
It  ia  not  the  hardest  thing  in  life  to  come  to 
the  end  of  it,  for  that  may  be  a  release  from 
suffering,  or  the  consummation  of  years  of  use¬ 
fulness.  Whoever  spends  life  in  doing  good, 
has  no  need  to  murmur,  but  may  rather  have  a 
feeling  of  unutterable  peace  at  the  going  down 
of  the  sun.  Such  is  the  first  thought  that  comes 
to  us  as  the  telegraph  brings  tidings  that  one 
of  our  kindred,  Mrs  Catherine  Field  Herbert, 
breathed  her  last  on  Sunday  evening  at  Lake- 
wood,  New  Jersey.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
our  elder  brother,  Matthew  D.  Field,  of  South- 
wick,  Massachusetts,  an  engineer  by  profession, 
who  as  early  as  1850  built  several  suspension 
bridges  in  the  South — among  which  was  one  at 
Nashville,  over  the  Cumberland  river,  that  was 
destroyed  on  the  retreat  of  the  Southern  army 
before  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  After  the  war  he 
was  the  first  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  his 
brother  Cyrus  the  project  of  a  telegraph  across 
Nova  Scotia  and  beyond  it;  and  was  for  two 
years  cutting  his  way  through  the  forests  of 
Newfoundland.  Thus  he  was  concerned  with 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph. 

As  the  daughter  who  has  just  been  taken  from 
us  lived  a  quiet  life,  happy  in  the  love  of  all 
who  knew  her,  she  would  luve  shrunk  from  any  j 
public  notice.  But  one  form  of  benevolence  intoj 
which  she  entered  was  so  peculiar  that  it  re¬ 
quired  a  siiguiar  tact,  as  well  as  a  very  large 
and  tender  heart.  All  our  cities  have  hospitals 
for  special  surgical  operations,  and  for  every 
form  of  disease  that  is  curable.  One  more  was 
needed  for  the  incurable.  The  hardest  thing  in 
poverty  is  not  the  privations  of  life;  the  daily 
toil,  with  hardly  enough  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door ;  but  that  when  the  strength  to  labor  is 
gone,  the  poor  man— penniless,  helpless  and 
homeless — has  not  even  a  quiet  place  to  breathe 
his  last.  To  meet  this  want  a  noble  woman  of 
Brooklyn  undertook  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  to 
erect  a  Hospital  for  those  who  had  only  a  slight 
hope  of  recovery,  and  in  many  cases  no  hope  at 
all,  that  at  least  they  might  die  in  peace. 

This  was  a  charity  that  appealed  to  Mrs.  Her¬ 
bert,  and  thus  she  spent  tiie  two  closing  years  of 
her  life,  using  all  its  appliances  to  make  the 
most  of  every  forlorn  hope,  and  when  hope 
was  gone,  sitting  by  death  beds  -in  what 
might  seem  to  be  an  atmosphere  of  gloom,  were 
it  not  brightened  by  her  sweet,  motherly  look, 
and  her  gentle  and  loving  voice! 

Modern  philanthropy  has  no  illustration  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  Florence  Nightingale. 
When  the  Crimean  War  took  the  English  troops 
to  the  East  the  reports  of  bloody  battles  hardly 
wakened  such  a  feeling  of  horror  as  the  way  in 
which  the  brave  soldiers,  torn  with  shot  and 
shell,  were  left  to  die  upon  the  held,  or  taken  to 
«ome  camp  hospital,  only  to  linger  a  little  longer 
with  increased  suffering.  Then  it  was  that  an 
Englieh  woman,  who  had  been  trained  in  Pastor 
Fliedner's  School  of  Deaconesees  at  Kaisers 
werth,  volunteered  for  the  service,  and  with  a 
corps  of  ninety  trained  nurses  sailed  for  Con¬ 
stantinople;  whereat  Scutari,  just  across  the 
Bosphorus,  she  organized  a  hospital  on  so  large 
«  scale  that  her  first  instalment  was  of  600  soldiers 
wounded  at  Inkerman,  who  in  three  weeks 
were  increased  to  three  thousand  I  But  the 
greatness  of  the  task  did  not  daunt  this  brave 
English  woman,  who  soon  brought  order  out  of 
confusion,  with  a  discipline  so  perfect  that  not 
«  single  brave  soldier  was  neglected.  Ihe  whole 
atmosphere  was  changed,  and  such  was  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  gratitude,  that  it  was  said  that,  as  she  went 
through  the  long  lines  of  cots,  every  wounded 
4K>ldier  looked  up  and  blessed  her  as  she  passed. 
Afuch  of  the  same  spirit  was  shown  in  our  Civil 


War,  when  Mrs.  Harris  was  known  throughout 
the  army  uf  the  Potomac  as  the  “mother”  of 
the  boys  in  blue,  who,  if  she  could  not 
always  save  life,  could  at  least  soothe  the  last 
hours  of  the  dying. 

Of  course  no  hospital  in  time  of  peace  can 
bear  any  comparison  with  those  of  the  wounded 
in  war,  whether  in  America  or  in  the  Crimea. 
But  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  is  the  same  every¬ 
where,  and  in  the  great  army  of  those  who  try 
to  soothe  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow  creatures, 
few  had  such  a  “gift  of  sympathy,”  as  she  who 
has  just  breathed  her  last.  It  was  not  an  assumed 
compassion,  but  a  tenderness  towards  the  faint¬ 
hearted,  who  were  day  by  day  drawing  nearer  to 
the  end.  Again  and  again  have  we  heard  how 
the  poor  consumptives,  wasting  away,  bright¬ 
ened  at  the  sound  of  her  step,  and  still  more  of 
her  voice,  as  she  came  and  sat  by  their  beds, 
and  bathed  their  foreheads,  and  spoke  gentle 
words  of  hope  and  love  and  peace.  Now  she  is 
gone,  bnt  sure  are  we  that  some  who  “a  little 
longer  wait,”  will  be  comforted  by  the  thought 
that,  when  they  pass  over  the  river,  they  shall 
meet  her  on  the  other  side. 

H.  M.  F. 

SECRETARY  THOMPSON. 

The  pastoral  relation  which  has  existed  be¬ 
tween  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson  and  the  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  for  the  past 
o  ne  years  and  a  half,  was  dissolved  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  Presbytery  on  Monday,  in  order  that  he 
may  enter  fully  upon  the  new  duties  to  which 
he  has  been  called.  The  Church  was  represented 
by  Messrs.  Thomas  S.  Strong,  Fred  Mead,  Jr., 
and  O.  G.  Bennet,  who  spoke  in  affectionate 
terms  of  their*pastor,  whom  they  and  those  they 
represented  were  now  so  unexpectedly  called  upon 
to  release,  in  order  that  he  might  enter  into  the 
service  of  the  Church  at  large.  It  was  a  great 
sacrifice  on  their  part,  but  one  which  they  were 
constrained  to  make.  Though  the  matter  had 
been  approached  with  unfeigned  reluctance,  they 
were  cow  present,  in  behalf  of  the  Church  and 
congregation,  to  unite  with  their  pastor  in  his 
request  to  Presbytery  for  the  dissolution  of  their 
long  and  happy  relations. 

Several  addresses^followed  on  the  part  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  Presbytery,  Drs.  John  Hall,  J.  Balcom 
Shaw,  J.  C.  Bliss,  James  H.  Hoadley,  Rev.  G. 
W.  Mead  and  others,  all  of  whom  expressed  sin¬ 
cere  regret  in  losing  Dr.  Thompson  from  the 
pastoral  ranks  and  forces  of  the  city,  he  having 
filled  a  large  place  in  their  counsels  and  activi¬ 
ties,  proving  himself  to  be  a  man  of  wisdom  and 
a  man  of  action,  a  combination  cot  always 
found  in  the  same  man.  At  the  conclusion  of 
these  addresses,  the  Presbytery  took  action  to 
release  Dr.  Thompson  from  his  pastoral  charge. 

The  step  thus  taken  beyond  recall,  brings  to  its 
close  a  pastorate  of  nine  and  a  half  years  of  very 
fruitful  labor  in  which  the  Madison  Avenue 
Church  has  received  618  members  and  contributed 
about  8250,000  for  various  objects,  congregational 
and  other.  Over  850,000  have  been  given  lor 
benevolence.  The  Madison  Avenue  Church  is  a 
centre  of  spiritual  life  and  activity.  The  Free 
Church  work  throughout  the  country  has  looked 
to  this  church  for  pattern  and  incentive  in  which 
it  will  continue,  it  is  hoped,  with  increasing 
strength.  The  new  Secretary  will  find  plenty  of 
work  to  do.  His  large  pariah,  which  in¬ 
cludes  its  East  side  chapel  and  other  enter¬ 
prises,  may  be  said  to  have  been  about  the  beet 
training  school  for  the  duties  which  he  now  en¬ 
ters  upon.  However  this  may  be,  all  who  know 
the  late  Madison  Avenue  pastor,  his  well  cul¬ 
tured  and  various  ability,  his  industry,  and 
above  all,  his  genuine  zeal  for  the  great  cause, 
predict  its  steady  advancement  in  the  months 
and  years  to  come. 


THE  STUFF  THAT  BRATE  MEN  ARE 
MADE  OF. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Century  Magazine 
there  is  a  thrilling  article  on  the  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  of  this  city,  which  gives  a  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  wonderful  feats  of  daring  of 
our  city  firemen,  aa  they  mount  up  their  long 
ladders  to  the  topmost  story,  and  break  through 
windows,  into  rooms  where  the  fire  is  raging, 
and  snatch  women  and  children  from  the  flames, 
and  carry  them  down  in  their  strong  arms  to  a 
place  of  safety.  The  description  of  the  writer, 
(who  is  none  other  than  our  friend  Jacob  A 
Riis,  the  author  of  two  excellent  volumes  on  the 
poor  of  New  York,  entitled  “How  the  Other  Half 
Lives,  “and  “The  Children  of  the  Poor”),  ia  full 
of  the  ep  rit  of  the  scene  itself,  and  now  that 
I  have  read  it  I  cannot  hear  the  ring  of  alarm, 
or  see  the  horses  rush  through  the  street  at  full 
speed,  with  the  brave  men  who  expose  their 
lives,  and  often  sacrifice  them  for  the  rescue  of 
others,  without  admiration  for  the  heroes,  for 
such  they  truly  are. 

But  there  are  other  callings  that  denand  the 
same  coolness  and  intrepidity.  The  policeman 
who  makes  his  round  at  midnight  in  the  dark 
places  of  the  city,  among  thieves  and  all  sorts  of 
despeiate  men,  takes  his  life  in  hie  hands.  How 
often  we  read  in  the  morning  paper  of  some 
bold  policeman  who  has  broken  into  a  den  of 
thieves,  perhaps  to  pay  for  his  rashness  at  the 
cost  of  hie  life. 

But  brave  as  all  these  men  are,  and  dependent 
as  we  are  upon  their  courage  for  our  own  pro¬ 
tection,  there  is  a  courage  greater  still,  because 
it  is  against  s  cret  enemies,  enemies  that 
may  be  anywhere  and  everywhere.  I  have  once 
expressed  my  opinion  in  The  Evangelist  that 
the  bravest  man  in  this  city  was  Anthony  Com¬ 
stock,  and  I  hold  to  the  opinion  still,  because  he 
is  the  head  and  front  of  the  “Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice,”  and  therefore  every  man 
who  is  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  any 
form  of  vice,  is  his  enemy  I  All  the  keepers 
of  grog  shops,  or  gambling  houses,  or  anything 
that  ministers  to  vice  in  any  form — are  joined  to¬ 
gether  in  one  mighty  league  of  iniquity,  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  him  put  out  of  the  way. 

Against  all  this  he  has  combatted  almost  alone. 
He  has  bad  indeed  a  small  band  of  supporters, 
that  have  stood  behind  him,  but  be  has  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  battle.  Hie  part  it  has  been  to 
bunt  out  the  dens  of  iniquity;  to  “spot”  the 
vi  e  wretches  who  deal  in  obscene  literature,  and 
bring  them  to  justice.  Many  excellent  people 
are  repelled  from  such  a  Society  by  the  very 
fact  that  it  brings  them  in  contact,  even  though 
it  may  be  only  in  their  thoughts,  with  the  un¬ 
utterable  vileness,  of  which  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  speak,  or  even  to  think.  But  those  who  have 
shunned  such  responsibility,  may  be  startled  to 
learn  how  temptation  is  carried  secretly  into 
schools  and  oolleges.  To  explore  anything 
so  foul  is  like  coming  into  contact  with  the 
yellow  fever  or  the  plague,  yet  even  these  plague 
spots,  whose  very  atmosphere  is  death,  must  be 
explored  if  the  pestilence  is  to  be  abated.  The 
last  year  the  plague  has  been  raging  in  some 
parts  of  India,  especially  in  the  city  of  Bom¬ 
bay.  But  the  authorities  had  the  greatest 
trouble  in  getting  at  the  centres  of  the  deadly 
pestilence  because  the  natives  thought  it  an 
outrage  to  invade  their  homes,  even  to  root  out 
the  destroyer.  Superstitious  as  they  are,  they 
shut  their  doors  against  every  intrusion,  even 
of  those  who  would  save  their  lives! 

Not  unlike  this  is  the  feeling  of  disgust  and 
horror  of  us  all  to  be  brought  into  contact  with 
those  who  are  living  in  vice  and  sin  and,  worst 
of  all,  of  those  who  make  a  trade  of  sin,  in 
books  and  pictures,  which  they  secretly  scatter 
among  those  whose  pure  minds,  are  thus  defiled. 
This  is  the  battle  that  Anthony  Comstock,  whom 
we  are  proud  to  call  our  friend,  has  been  fight¬ 
ing  almost  single-handed  for  the  last  twenty-six 
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years,  in  which  he  has  made  2,237  arrests,  and 
seized  over  72  tons  of  contraband  matter,  the 
bulk  of  which  is  obscene  publications,  and  the 
rest  is  circulars  and  tickets  of  lotteries  and  all 
the  tools  of  the  gambler.  His  life  has  been  in 
frequent  danger.  The  scar  upon  his  face  (which 
shows  where  he  was  cut  by  a  villain,  whom  he 
had 'arrested,  and  was  taking  to  trial)  is  but  a 
single  illustration  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  is 
constantly  exposed.  That  is  the  stuff  that  brave 
men  are  made  of.  If  we  had  a  few  more  like 
him — or  if  even  he  were  bolstered  up  by  a  more 
general  and  hearty  support — we  should  not  bear 
of  so  many  terrible  revelations  in  families  of 
high  standing,  in  which  the  wrecked  life  of  a 
eon  or  daughter  bas  brought  a  whole  household 
to  shame,  and  not  infrequently  laid  father  and 
mother  and  brothers  acd  sisters  in  untimely 
graves!  H.  M.  F. 

WASHINGTON  JUST  NOW. 

The  Spirit  of  the  President  and  his  Advisers. 

Une  finds  a  special  interest  in  our  capital  city 
at  this  moment  and  a  peculiar  sense  of  comfort 
in  friendly  conference  with  members  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  and  executive  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government.  We  found  such  men  as  Senator 
Allison  and  Representative  Nortbway  wisely  con¬ 
servative,  calm,  ready  for  the  unexpected,  yet 
confident  tbat  this  country  would  seek  no  war 
with  any  other.  The  venerable  Secretary  of 
State  retains  that  clear  comprehension  of  affairs 
of  largest  reach  and  greatest  moment  for  which 
be  has  been  renowned  among  our  first  Statesmen 
for  the  last  half  century.  Smoking  a  quiet  after 
dinner  cigar  in  his  superb,  yet  home  like  house 
on  K  street,  the  other  side  of  the  fine  one  occupied 
by  the  grandly  sympathetic  woman  to  whom  the 
^‘Cecilia  Stewart"  of  the  Granville,  Ohio,  Semi¬ 
nary  has  grown,  he  is  the  ideal  of  accomplished 
and  assured  generalship,  fully  conscious  of  the 
situation,  yet  serenely  awaiting  developments  for 
any  possible  form  of  which  he  is  fully  and  with 
good  purpose  prepared.  There  was  a  quiet  yet 
significant  emphasis  in  his  parting  words,  "Oh, 
we  are  not  going  to  war  with  Spain." 

After  all  the  sensational  outcry  of  certain  news¬ 
papers  of  the  day,  it  is  a  refreshing  experience 
to  sit  down  quietly  with  President  and  Mrs. 
McKinley  to  talk  of  old  days  and  old  friends  and 
when  the  living  questions  of  the  hour  come  up 
to  find  that  they  are  treated  with  the  calm 
seriousness  of  personal  responsibility  and  duty, 
borne  on  honest  hearts  accustomed  to  seek  to  do 
exactly  right  "as  God  gives  them  to  see  the 
right,"  as  if  acting  for  the  nation  in  the  sight 
of  our  father’s  God.  These  are  the  hidings  of 
our  strength ;  the  security  and  the  honor  of  our 
nation  are  in  the  hearts  that  are  humanly  true 
and  divinely  taught,  in  the  management  of  all 
trusts  however  lowly,  however  high. 

We  found  Vice-President  Hobart  and  Secretary 
Long  of  one  mind  and  spirit  with  the  President. 
The  courage  of  true  patriots  is  ruled  by  the  wis 
dom  and  temper  of  true  Statesmanship,  high 
honor,  and  intense  humanity.  Under  such  in 
fluences  in  high  places,  we  shall  not  be  pushed 
into  war,  nor  shall  we  make  war.  If  war  comes, 
we  shall  meet  it  with  calmness  and  thorough 
fortitude.  And  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  honor 
and  right  our  Government  will  be  a  minister  and 
teacher  of  peace.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  Wash¬ 
ington  just  now;  at  this  crisis  the  touch  of  our 
foremost  officials  is  reassuring  and.  in  a  high 
sense,  inspiring.  R.  A.  S. 


Commander  Ballington  Booth  of  the  Volun¬ 
teers  of  America,  has  appointed  Colonel  J.  G. 
Hallimond,  who  is  well  known  in  religious  cir¬ 
cles  as  a  Bucceeeful  Christian  worker,  and  Mr. 
Harper  G.‘  Smyth,  the  Gospel  soloist,  as  Volun¬ 
teer  evangelists.  They  will,  in  accordance  with 
the  Volunteer’s  constitution,  work  in  co  opera 
tion  with  the  pastors  of  Evangelical  churches. 
Anyone  requiring  their  services  at  summer  camp 
meetings,  or  in  evangelistic  services  next  fall 
or  winter,  can  apply  to  Commander  Booth,  34 
Union  Square,  New  York  City. 


MAP  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  NEW  TORE. 

Now  that  our  city  has  grown  to  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  Greater  New  York,  we  need  to  revise 
our  maps  to  see  how  much  of  the  outlying  coun¬ 
try  has  been  absorbed  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
New  World.  To  the  same  end  we  have  to  recon¬ 
struct  our  Ecclesiastical  Chart,  to  see  how  many 
churches  and  religious  institutions  of  all  kinds 
are  included  within  the  limits  of  what  was  once 
New  York,  but  has  now  shrunk  to  be  recognized 
as  only  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  I  This  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  territory  that  is  surrounded  by 
water,  from  the  Battery  to  the  Harlem  river. 
This  covers  a  good  many  square  miles,  that  are 
crossed  and  re- crossed  by  so  many  streets  and 
avenues,  as  to  make  hundreds  of  blocks  and 
squares,  in  which  there  are  a  million  and  half 
of  human  beings.  To  supply  the  wants  of  such 
a  population,  there  is  need  of  hundreds  of 
churches,  with  religious  institutions  of  all  kinds, 
lo  give  us  an  exact  and  accurate  report,  the  task 
has  been  undertaken  by  an  expert,  Mr.  J.  V. 
Satterly,  of  No.  165  Saint  Nicholas  Avenue.  As 
our  Island  is  a  long  one,  stretching  over  a  dozen 
miles,  the  map  has  to  be  mors  than  twice  as 
long  as  it  is  wide  even  in  the  widest  part, 
measuring  41  inches  in  length  to  17  in  breadth. 
This  large  area  is  outlined,  even  to  every  acre, 
with  all  the  divisions,  the  parks  and  squares  as 
well  as  avenues  and  streets,  and  every  church, 
or  other  religious  institution,  including  asylums, 
hospitals,  and  everything  that  Christian  civili¬ 
zation  can  desire  for  the  relief  and  upbuilding 
of  suffering  humanity.  A  chart  so  complete 
ought  to  be  hung  upon  the  wall  in  the  library 
of  every  minister  on  Manhattan  Island,  tbat  he 
may  have  always  before  hie  eyes  the  greatness  of 
the  field  in  which  he  is  called  to  labor,  that  be 
may  labor  with  the  greatest  wisdom  and  suc¬ 
cess.  The  map  may  be  obtained  of  the  maker, 
at  No.  165  Saint  Nicholas  Avenue,  for  the  price 
of  one  dollar. 


THE  MEETINGS  OF  MK.  MOODY. 

The  meetings  conducted  by  Mr.  Moody  and 
others  at  the  Grand  Cenirai  x‘<.l:ice  on  Lexing¬ 
ton  avenue  at  Forty-third  street,  began  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  with  a  large  attendance,  and  ever 
since,  as  a  general  fact,  the  attendance  has  been 
very  large,  and  at  times  overflowing  notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  size  of  the  auditorium.  The 
plan  of  continuing  them  throughout  the  day  and 
evening,  though  extremely  laborious  for  the 
leader  and  his  helpers,  has  been  very  successful, 
owing  to  the  large  local  population  to  be  reached, 
and  the  constant  coming  and  going  of  those 
from  the  country  round  about. 

Mr.  Moody  preaches  with  great  fervor  of  spirit, 
and,  as  is  his  custom,  keeps  everything  well 
keyed  up,  the  singing  not  excepted.  He  believes 
in  and  more  than  ever  bolds  forth  the  simplicity 
of  the  Gospel,  and  its  adaptation  to  all  sorts  and 
conditions.  Speaking  on  Monday  be  said:  "I 
am  trying  to  make  these  meetings  so  simple  that 
a  child  will  understand  them.  I  want  you  all 
to  come  and  understand  them.  I  want  you  to 
bring  your  friends.  If  you  have  any  that  you 
wish  to  have  saved,  bring  them  here.  Let  us  all 
be  co-workers  with  God." 

The  immense  audience  is  at  times  swayed  as 
by  the  wind,  moved  by  a  single  feeling  and  im 
pulse.  Some  time  everyday  is  given  to  requests. 
They  come  in  clouds  from  all  over  the  country ; 
and  a  little  time  is  also  given  to  the  audience 
members  of  which  arise  and  present  themselves, 
or  others  to  be  prayed  for.  The  scene  is  often 
most  pathetic  and  solemn,  but  never  spectacular. 
Many  have  professed  new  hopes,  and  the  present 
prospect  is  tbat  these  meetings  will  result  in 
great  good  to  the  city  and  to  the  country  round 
about. 


THE  DEATH  OF  GEORGE  MULLER. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  George  Muller  last  week 
in  England  takes  away  one  of  the  notable  figures 
of  our  generation.  His  age  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  Pope  or  Mr.  Gladstone  by  three  or 
four  years,  be  having  entered  his  92d  year  I  A 
student  in  one  of  the  German  Universities,  and 
educated  for  the  military  profession,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  retained  the  impress  of  the  latter, 
only  transferring  its  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the 
service  of  God,  when  that  very  radical  change 
came  to  him — hie  conversion.  Signal  light  broke 
in  upon  him,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  give 
the  dates  '^f  these  advances  in  his  spiritual  life, 
when  inquired  of  as  to  his  personal  history, 
and,  indeed,  be  constantly  recurred  to  them  in 
urging  hie  high  doctrine  of  faith  and  trust  in 
God.  He  preached  widely  over  the  world  during 
his  seventh  and  eighth  decades,  accompanied  by 
hie  wife,  whom  he  has  survived  by  two  or  three 
years.  His  great  work  however  was  for  the 
orphans  at  Bristol,  England.  His  expendi¬ 
tures  begun  on  a  email  scale  mounted  up  to  seven 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  houses  were  the 
happy  homes  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
orphan  children,  all  however  the  fruit  of  lawful 
wedlock,  a  point  concerning  which  Mr.  Muller 
was  ever  vigilant  and  immovable.  It  was  his 
boast— if  that  is  not  too  secular  a  word— that 
he  had  never  solicited  a  penny  in  the  carrying 
on  of  this  great  work,  but  received  it  at  the 
hands  of  the  Lord,  in  answer  to  hie  simple, 
faithful  prayer.  The  life-long  preaching  and 
exemplification  of  his  faith  bas  not  been  in  vain. 
The  China  Inland  Mission  with  its  many  and 
fast  increasing  missionaries,  predicates  all  its 
operations  and  large  expenditures  on  the  same 
basis.  The  great  buildings  at  Bristol  are  Mr. 
Muller’s  sufficient  monument. 


AN  APPEAI.  TO  THE  CHVKCHE9. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  consider  the  relations  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  to  the  Synods,  are  happy  to 
state  tbat  they  have  reached  such  conclusions 
as  they  hope  will  remove  all  misapprehensions 
and  friction  in  the  future,  and  secure  united 
and  harmonious  action.  But  no  plan  con  be 
effective  so  long  as  the  present  debt  remains 
upon  the  Board.  The  sum  of  8376,000  is  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  all  the  obligations  of  the  Board, 
for  the  year  closing  March  31et.  Large  as  this 
sum  is,  we  believe  the  Church  can,  if  it  will, 
raise  it.  The  administration  of  the  Board  is 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  Church.  It  is 
energetically  and  faithfully  struggling  to  meet 
the  heavy  responsibilities  laid  upon  it.  We 
have  seen  nothing  in  its  administration  that 
could  in  any  way  justify  the  Church  in  with¬ 
holding  its  contributions.  On  the  contrary,  its 
work  and  its  necessities  demand  and  are  worthy 
of  enlarged  liberality. 

We  therefore,  earnestly  appeal  to  all  our 
churches  to  join  in  the  effort  to  remove  the  pres¬ 
ent  indebtedness.  We  must  act  promptly  if  this 
work  is  to  be  done. 

John  L.  Withrow,  John  Dixor,  W.  P.  Kane, 
John  S.  Macintosh,  S.  J.  Niccolls,  J.  M.  Blay- 
ney,  R.  M.  Haye>,  J.  R.  Davies,  D.  8.  Tappan, 
William  H.  Logan,  George  L.  Spining,  John 
Eaton,  James  A.  Mount,  Victor  H.  Lane,  John 
B.  Minnie. 

A  conference  of  persons  actively  engaged  or 
interested  in  the  work  of  Christian  Education 
at  the  South,  both  among  the  whites  and  blacks, 
especially  in  the  lower  grades  and  along  indus¬ 
trial  lines,  is  to  be  held  at  Capon  Springs,  West 
Virginia,  during  several  days,  the  last  in  June 
and  the  first  in  July.  The  arrangements  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  represent¬ 
ing  different  religious  bodies  and  several  States. 
The  object  is  to  bring  the  workers  together  for 
mutual  counsel  and  encouragement,  by  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  practical  questions  and  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  ways  and  means. 


L. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


March  17.  1896. 


THE  LEGITIMATE  GBOUNDS  FOB 
DISCIPLINE. 

Dbab  F^TAflOBLUT :  Notwithstanding  your  re¬ 
luctance  to  re-open  the  issue  about  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Professors  Briggs  and  Smith,  the  subject 
in  one  form  or  another  is  constantly  re  appear¬ 
ing.  There  are  differences  in  the  Church,  as 
there  always  hare  been  and  always  will  be, 
differences  of  opinion  that  may  arise  from  tem¬ 
perament.  as  some  men  are  by  nature  conserva¬ 
tive  and  others  progressive,  and  hence  theie  is 
always  a  conservative  and  a  progressive  party  in 
the  Church.  And  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  spirit  of  both  is  to  be  commended.  The  one 
wishes  the  parity  of  the  Church  and  feels  the 
necessity  for  holding  fast  the  form  of  round 
words.  The  other  feels  that  the  utmost  liberty 
should  be  given  for  scholarly  research  at  least 
as  long  as  it  is  conducted  with  humble  reverence 
for  the  Word  of  God  How  shall  theae  opposing 
forces  be  adjusted  and  harmonized  f  Bath  are 
lovers  of  the  truth.  The  question  is.  What  are 
the  legitimate  grounds  for  discipline?  Or 
what  are  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament 
about  the  reception  and  exclusion  of  members  ? 
The  basis  for  admission  both  from  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  Christ  and  the  practice  of  the  Apostles, 
was  belief  in  the  Lord  Jetus  Christ  Any  one 
holding  to  this  fundamental  truth  is  entitled 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church.  Ez- 
cluaion  should  come  from  a  denial  of  this  in 
faith  or  in  practice.  For  surely  we  cannot  put 
a  man  out  of  the  Church  for  other  reasons  than 
those  on  which  we  admit  him.  This  looks  like 
a  very  broad  platform.  And  yet  Christ  seems  to 
have  made  it  even  broader.  Suppose  there  are 
those  in  the  Church  who  are  evidently  not 
Christians,  what  is  to  be  done  with  them  T 
They  are  tares  among  the  wheat.  The  disciples 
would  pull  them  up.  But  the  Master  said,  “Let 
them  grow  until  the  harvest  !’’  There  are  cases 
where  the  life  is  a  scandal,  which  are  to  be  dis¬ 
ciplined,  as  we  learn  from  the  Epistles  (see 
1  Cor.  V.  1.5).  But  there  may  be  a  resemblance 
in  the  life  to  the  wheat  and  yet  not  be  true  dis 
ciples — as  Judas  was  not  among  the  Twelve. 
The  practice  and  teaching  of  Christ  was  to  for¬ 
bear.  An  instructive  application  of  this  teach 
ing  is  given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  when 
the  question  came  up  about  the  admission  of 
Gentiles  to  the  Church.  The  point  to  be  decided 
was  whether  they  were  to  be  circumcised  and 
keep  the  law  of  Moses.  The  contention  was 
sharp  and  the  language  strong.  Finally  the 
majority  decided  to  send  a  pastoral  letter  to  the 
Churches,  warning  against  those  who  had 
troubled  them  “with  words  subverting  their 
souls.”  But  they  took  no  action  against  them 
by  excluding  them  from  the  Church.  In  fact, 
the  contention  continued  for  years  to  trouble  the 
Church.  How  strong  it  was  with  the  thousands 
of  the  Jews  who  believed  when  Paul  returned  to 
Jerusalem  before  he  was  imprisoned  (Acts  xxi. 
20).  But  Paul  trusted  to  the  clear  enunciation 
of  the  Gospel  scheme  to  overcome  an  error  which 
had  been  the  growth  of  centuries. 

It  would  be  going  too  far  to  infer  from  this 
that  there  should  be  no  discipline  in  the  Church. 
It  should  be  confined,  however,  to  that  which 
violates  the  fundamental  law  of  faith  in  Christ. 
If  doctrinal  teachin  subverts  this  foundation, 
or  if  a  man’s  life  does  not  comform  to  the  spirit 
and  teachings  of  the  Master,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Church  to  deal  with  him.  And  yet,  even 
there  caution  is  necessary,  lest  in  pulling  up 
tares  we  root  up  the  wheat  also.  It  is  better  to 
exercise  the  restraint  of  the  Master  than  to  in¬ 
flict  injury  by  imitating  the  rash  zeal  of  the 
dis:iples.  We  certainly  should  have  more  faith 
in  the  power  of  truth  in  love  to  dispel  error, 
than  in  any  penalties  which  the  Church  can  in¬ 
flict.  J.  K.  Wight, 

Obbxn  Cove  Spbihos,  Fi,obioa,  March  10, 1806. 


FOB  THE  INDIANA  IN  ABIZONA. 

Washirotob.  March  18, 1806. 

There  are  crises  and  crises  !  Both  Cuba  and 
Hawaii  are  such  at  present  in  our  nation's  his¬ 
tory.  But  what  has  brought  me  here,  3,000 
miles  from  home,  in  mid-winter  is  the  condition 
of  over  8,000  Indians,  and  to  obtain  water  storage 
to  save  them  from  beggary  or  support  in  indo 
lence  by  Government  at  an  expense  of  825,0000 
annually  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years.  It 
is  no  easy  task  to  obtain  an  appropriation  from 
Congress  at  any  time,  but  especially  at  present. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  we  need  seven  new 
men  to  be  commissioned  on  as  many  important 
fields  in  Arizona,  three  of  whom,  are  on  their 
fields  and  with  the  great  debt  on  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Board,  and  the  danger  that  they  will  say, 
as  the  retiring  Secretaries  have  been  compelled 
to  say,  “We  cannot  commission  those  men,”  and 
you  may  easily  imagine  the  crushing  burden 
that  weighs  on  the  heart  of  the  C!!ommittee  of 
Home  Missions  of  the  Presbytery  of  Arizona. 
And  we  are  not  alone.  There  are  scores  upon 
scores  of  presbyters  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
who  are  equally  stunned  by  just  such  a  crisis. 
Is  the  great  Presbyterian  Church  with  its  im 
mense  wealth  equal  to  the  occasion  ?  Shall  the 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  needy  and  destitute 
fields  like  ours  suffer  for  the  “Bread  of  Life,” 
because  the  debt  is  so  enormous  ?  Or  will  the 
wealthy  men  and  women  listen  to  the  clarion 
note  of  our  new  Secretary,  Dr.  Thompson,  and 
say,  “The  debt  must  be  wiped  out?  It  can  be 
and  it  must  be,”  and  that  before  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Now  is  the  opportunity 
which  if  promptly  and  heroically  met,  will  start 
a  song  of  joy  from  ten  thousand  of  our  members 
in  the  distant  West,  who  are  too  poor  to  support 
a  missionary.  It  is  with  a  pained  and  almost 
anguished  heart,  that  I  make  this  appeal,  know¬ 
ing  that  I  am  voicing  the  sentiment  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  Home  Mission  Committees  on  the  West 
ern  frontier.  Shall  our  new  Secretary  be  left  to 
suffer  as  his  worthy  and  hard  worked  prede¬ 
cessors  have  done  ?  or  will  those  to  whom  God 
has  entrusted  large  wealth,  send  in  their  checHs 
to  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Olin,  and  cheer  and  glad¬ 
den  the  heart  of  Dr.  Thompson  and  assure  him 
that  the  plethoric  purses  of  the  rich  and  the 
scanty  ones  of  the  poor  are  behind  him  to  re¬ 
spond  grandly  to  his  call  ?  Let  the  poor  give 
of  their  poverty,  those  of  ordinary  means  give  as 
the  Lord  has  prospered  them,  and  the  wealth 
burdened  in  proportion  to  their  ability  and  the 
blessing  of  the  liberal  giver  will  be  shared  by  all. 

J.  T.  Whiitemore, 
Chairman  Presbytery  of  Arizona. 


LANE  CLUB. 

The  regular  spring  meeting  of  the  Lane  Club 
was  held  at  Lane  Seminary,  Walnut  Hills,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  on  Tuesday,  March  8th.  The  papers 
were  of  unusual  merit  and  the  discussions  fol¬ 
lowing  were  frank,  independent  and  vigorous. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Fullerton,  D.D.,  of  Walnut 
Hills,  at  the  morning  session,  gave  a  review  of 
the  development  of  the  Abolition  Movement  in 
the  United  States  especially  in  relation  to  the 
Church  and  the  Abolition  Party.  He  refuted 
the  claim  that  Garrison  was  the  originator  or 
the  true  exponent  of  Abolitionism;  and  clearly 
and  keenly  revealed  the  irregular  and  dangerous 
tendencies  toward  anarchy  and  disloyalty  that 
were  connected  with  the  extreme  abolition  agita¬ 
tion.  The  antipathy  toward  the  Church,  and 
the  whimsical  eccentr''citiee  of  professional  Abo 
litionism  were  shown  by  quotations  from  the 
writings  of  leaders  in  the  movement,  and  these 
sentiments  were  declared  to  be  largely  the  cause 
of  the  reaction  in  the  anti -slavery  movement, 
which  was  experienced  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
decades  of  this  century.  The  discussion  brought 


out  various  opinions  concerning  the  position  of 
the  Church  in  relation  to  the  temperance  and 
theological  problems  as  well  as  to  the  past  issue 
of  slavery. 

At  the  mid  day  recess,  luncheon  was  provided 
for  the  Club  at  the  residence  of  Professor  H.  G,. 
Smith. 

In  the  afternoon  session.  Rev.  George  S.  J,- 
Browne  of  Cincinnati  read  an  able  paper  on  the 
Public  School  System  in  Ohio,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  religious  aspect  of  public  educa¬ 
tion.  Rev.  W.  S.  Nelson  of  Tripoli  gave  an  in¬ 
teresting  historical  sketch  of  the  development  of 
the  Syrian  Missions.  The  question  of  religioue 
education,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  aroused 
debate  which  lasted  until  the  adjournment  of 
the  Club  at  4.30  P.M. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Schauifier,  D.D.  of  New  York  io 
expected  to  give  seven  lectures  on  the  English 
Bible  on  March  22d  to  25th. 


RET.  OEOROB  B.  CUTTING,  PASTOR  OF  THE 
WESTMINSTER  CHURCH  OF  YONKERS. 

We  give,  on  our  first  page,  a  cut  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  Church,  Yonkers,  the  congregation  of  which 
have  just  been  celebrating  the  fortieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  their  existence  as  a  church.  The  church 


was  organized  by  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New 
York.  February  3d,  1858,  and  their  first  pastor 
was  the  Rev.  Rollin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D.,  whose 
historical  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the  above 
anniversary  will  be  found  on  other  pages.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  Dr.  Sawyer,  this  church  has  had 
a  goodly  line  of  pastors.  After  a  little  more 
than  four  years  of  service  he  «vas  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Samuel  T.  Carter,  who  was  ordained  and 
installed  November  13th,  1862.  After  a  fruitful 
ministry  of  four  years  and  five  months,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Lewis  Ward  Mudge,  whose 
prosperous  ministry  lasted  nine  years  and  nine 
months.  The  Rev.  John  Dixon’s  ministry  con¬ 
tinued  seven  years  and  three  months;  the  Rev. 
Charles  P.  Fagnani’s  a  little  over  two  years; 
and  the  Rev.  Edward  C.  Moore’s,  who  was  in¬ 
stalled  March  18th,  1885,  a  little  less  than  two 
years.  The  latter  was  followed  by  the  present 
pastor,  the  Rev.  George  R.  Cutting,  who  was  in¬ 
stalled  November  6th,  1890,  being  called  from 
bis  professorship  in  Lake  Forest  University,  near 
Chicago.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Amherst  and 
Auburn,  and  during  bis  ministry  in  Yonkers  the 
large  number  of  .384  has  been  received  into  West¬ 
minster  Church.  He  is  a  worthy  successor  of 
those  who  have  preceded  him.  We  place  his 
likeness  at  the  head  of  this  brief  summary  of 
facts.  For  further  particulars  we  refer  the  reader 
to  Dr.  Sawyer’s  excellent  discourse. 
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THE  BIBLE  SOCIETY’S  LEOITIMATE 
SPHERE. 

Dsar  Dr.  Field: 

Your  respected  correspoDdeut,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Egleston,  in  The  Evangelist  for  January  27th— 
laboring  under  the  disadvantage  of  mistaking  a 
rumor  for  fact,  and  supposing  that  the  Ameri 
can  Bible  Society  has  contemplated  the  sale  of 
the  Bible  House  in  order  to  raise  money  for  its 
charitable  ends — condemns  the  administration 
of  the  Society  for  its  antiquated  methods,  and 
challenges  it  to  institute  a  series  of  sweeping 
reforms.  Candid  criticism  is  legitimate  and 
ought  to  be  helpful,  but  its  value  depends  very 
much  upon  foundation  facts.  Possibly  the 
methods  of  the  Society  may  be  capable  of  im¬ 
provement,  but  one  ought  to  remember  results, 
and  to  take  note  of  an  average  circulation  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  fifteen  years  of  more  than  one  and 
a  half  million  copies  a  year;  while  over  against 
much  vague  discourse  concerning  lack  of  enter¬ 
prise  may  be  set  the  steady  expanse  of  the 
Society’s  operations  in  foreign  lands,  its  em¬ 
ployment  of  nearly  four  hundred  distributers  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  invaluable  assistance 
which  it  renders  to  foreign  missions  by  printing 
and  circulating  the  Scriptures  in  a  hundred 
different  tongues. 

To  carry  out  Dr.  Egieston’s  idea  would  involve 
a  radical  change,  not  so  much  of  methods  as 
of  fundamental  and  organic  law.  He  would  have 
the  Society  become  a  publishing  house,  in  full 
competition  with  the  book  trade,  and  circulate 
with  the  Bible  “all  the  helps  to  its  understand¬ 
ing  which  historical  research,  scientific  study, 
and  the  achievements  of  art  can  supply.”  “It 
will  not  do,”  he  says,  “to  go  on  longer  after 
the  methods  of  fifty  years  ago.  If  the  Society 
is  to  adhere  to  them,  it  might  as  well,  perhaps, 
do  as  the  rumor  says  it  intends  to  do,  quit  the 
business  of  manufacturing  Bibles  and  sell  its 
great  building.” 

Let  it  be  noticed,  then,  that  the  Bible  Society 
was  organized  as  a  charitable  society,  with  one 
well  defined  object  and  with  certain  limitations, 
and  that  in  all  these  years  it  has  not  swerved  a 
hair’s  breadth  from  the  lines  laid  down  by  its 
founders,  its  sole  aim  is  “to  encourage  a  wider 
circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  note 
or  comment;”  and  its  limitations  are  that  it  is 
to  circulate  in  the  English  language  only  the 
version  in  common  use ;  that  its  prices  shall  be 
as  low  as  possible,  and  that  other  Bible  societies 
shall  be  entitled  to  purchase  at  cost.  Its  found¬ 
ers  recognized  a  necessity  for  combined  efforts 
to  provide  editions  of  the  Scriptures  at  low 
prices  and  well  adapted  for  use  in  homes,  in 
churches,  and  in  Sunday  schools,  such  as  its 
members  would  readily  buy  for  distribution 
among  the  needy,  and  such  as  the  Society  itself 
might  give  away  if  contributions  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  were  ever  placed  at  its  disposal.  It  did  not 
aim  to  become  a  business  house;  it  did  not  bid 
for  trade.  When  the  time  came  to  manufacture 
books,  it  bought  presses  and  set  up  machinery 
because  it  needed  the  books  for  its  charitable 
work,  and  could  manufacture  to  better  advantage 
than  it  could  buy,  and  this  policy  it  has  steadily 
pursued. 

When  tempted  to  do  other  lines  of  work,  the 
Society  has  loyally  adhered  to  its  organic  law. 
It  has  been  advised  to  try  experiments  which 
might  yield  a  profit  and  might  result  in  disaster, 
and  it  has  declined.  It  has  been  asked  to  en¬ 
large  its  usefulness  by  employing  Bible  women 
to  read  the  Scriptures  to  the  illiterate,  and  by 
sending  out  census  takers  for  gathering  statis¬ 
tics  as  a  help  to  home  evangelization.  It  has 
been  asked  to  circulate  detached  chapters  of  the 
Bible,  or  Gospel  lessons,  or  abridgements  of  the 
Old  Testament.  In  response  to  all  such  requests 
it  has  been  guided  by  one  comprehensive  rule. 
Other  societies  are  at  liberty  to  publish  reading- 
books,  Gospel  lessons,  tracts,  and  commentaries. 
It  is  legitimate  for  the  Tract  Society,  the  Sun¬ 


day  School  Union,  or  the  denominational  boards 
to  issue  concordances  and  dictionaries,  with  pic¬ 
tures  and  all  desirable  accessories.  Missionary 
societies  may  try  all  manner  of  experiments  in 
home  evangelization.  Private  publishers  can 
compete  with  each  other  in  presenting  the  most 
attractive  illustrations  and  compiling  the  most 
elaborate  array  of  “helps,  ”  but  none  of  these 
things  fell  within  the  scope  of  the  Bible  Society, 
which  had  been  formed  for  a  simple  charitable 
purpose,  and  which  aimed  to  do  what  no  other 
organized  effort  was  doing,  and  what  is  not 
attempted  to-day  by  the  book  trade  in  its  lauda¬ 
ble  effort  to  make  the  Bible  accessible  to  all 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade. 

There  are  just  now,  it  is  true,  several  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  English  Bible  offered  to  the  public 
at  low  prices  and  with  various  attractive  em¬ 
bellishments,  “helps,”  concordances,  and  the 
like;  but  where  are  the  Testaments,  the  separate 
Gospels,  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs,  etc.  ?  Where 
are  the  books  for  the  blind  in  raised  letter  and 
in  point  print  ?  Where  are  the  Scriptures  at  low 
prices  for  European  immigrants,  for  Chinese 
and  Japanese  and  Armenians,  and  bilingual 
Testaments  in  eight  or  ten  varieties,  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  for  the  Indians,  etc.?  “Quit  the  business 
of  making  Bibles  and  sell  out  ?”  The  Managers 
have  no  idea  of  such  a  thing,  and  they  are  this 
very  day  putting  in  two  new  presses  to  inciease 
the  facilities  of  manufacture. 

Long  after  the  present  competition  of  rival 
firms  has  passed  by,  the  Christian  public  will 
still  be  interested  to  buy  the  books  which  bear 
the  familiar  imprint  of  the  American  Bible 
Society;  and  they  will  look  elsewhere  in  vain 
for  such  a  series  of  low-priced  Bibles  in  differ¬ 
ent  type,  from  agate  to  small  pica,  as  is  now 
offered  at  20,  30,  35,  40,  50,  and  80  cents  a  copy. 

On  the  ground  of  its  charitable  aims,  dissoci¬ 
ated  from  all  idea  of  profit-making,  and  in  view 
of  its  faithful  adherence  to  the  purpose  of  its 
founders  to  provide  for  the  destitute  of  our  own 
country  and  for  residents  of  other  lands,  whether 
Christian,  Mohammedan,  or  pagan,  the  Society 
appeals  for  the  continued  support  of  Dr.  Egles- 
ton  and  of  all  Christian  philanthropists,  and  it 
IS  confident  that  its  appeal  will  meet  a  favorable 
response.  Edward  W.  Gilman. 


FOR  A  MONUMENT  TO  MISS  WILLARD. 

The  Temple  Trustees  desire  to  announce  that 
as  soon  as  they  secure  8225,000  over  and  above 
what  has  been  already  subscribed— which  will 
give  them  possession  of  the  entire  capital  stock 
— they  will  re-name  the  building  Willard  Temple. 
They  appeal  to  a  generous  public  to  come  to 
their  aid  and  send  subscriptions  to  Mr.  G.  B. 
Shaw  (President  American  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank),  Treasurer  Temple  Trustees. 

Never  has  this  nation  had  a  daughter  who  re¬ 
flected  such  honor  upon  her  as  Frances  E.  Will¬ 
ard.  Her  life  of  entire  renunciation  and  her 
marvelous  talents  were  dedicated  to  the  uplifting 
of  humanity  and  the  impress  of  her  noble  life 
will  be  felt  by  generations  yet  unborn.  Should 
not  every  one  at  all  able,  therefore,  feel  that 
it  is  not  only  a  duty,  but  a  high  privilege  to 
give  towards  a  memorial.  The  cry  of  Miss 
Willard’s  heart,  and  her  lips,  the  last  hours  of 
her  life  was  for  the  Temple,  that  in  some  way  it 
might  be  paid  for.  The  last  letter  she  dictated 
after  the  fatal  disease  had  fastened  upon  her 
was  one  intended  to  be  sent  out  to  people  of 
means  making  an  appeal  for  money  to  save  the 
Temple.  Below,  we  give  a  few  extracts  from  her 
pathetic  letter.  We  trust  all  who  read  will  give 
something,  no  matter  how  small  the  sum  may 
be  to  show  their  appreciation  of  one  of  the 
noblest  women  that  ever  lived  and  loved  and 
labored  for  humanity.  Miss  Willard’s  letter 
commences  with  a  brief  resume  of  the  history 
of  the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
she  then  says : 


“The  greatest  enterprise  upon  which  we  are 
adventured  is  the  Woman’s  Temple,  intended 
not  only  to  afford  a  large  income  with  which  to 
push  the  above  lines  of  work  which  in  the  past 
have  been  greatly  crippled  for  lack  of  money,  but 
a  hall  where  we  can  hold  daily  Gospel  meetings 
for  the  reformation  of  intemperate  men  (and  all 
other  kinds  of  temperance  and  philanthropic 
meetings),  headquarters  for  the  World’s  and 
National  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
and  for  the  Woman’s  Temperance  Publication 
House.  Mrs.  Matilda  B.  Carse,  the  founder  of 
the  Temple,  and  her  advisers  believed  that  by 
putting  up  a  great  building  that  would  bring  in 
a  large  rental,  we  could  secure  a  desirable  loca¬ 
tion  and  at  the  same  time  have  money  where¬ 
with  to  carry  on  our  departments  of  work  on  a 
large  scale.  When  the  building  was  well  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  hard  times  struck  the  Temple 
Building  Association  and  jeopardized  the  enter¬ 
prise;  but  the  Temple  had  already  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go 
forward.  ...  I  say  it  reverently,  but  I  doubt  if 
any  building  in  the  world  that  has  stood  for  so 
few  years  has  had  wafted  toward  it  so  much  of 
tender  hope,  of  beautiful  faith,  of  love  for 
humanity. 

It  is  the  only  attempt  yet  made  by  women  to 
concentrate  in  architectural  forms  the  thought 
and  purpose  of  home  protection.  From  this 
have  come  those  graceful  and  beautiful  lines 
that  endear  the  Temple  to  every  eye  that  rests 
upon  its  harmonious  outlines  and  symmetrical 
proportions.  Money  has  come  from  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe  to  raise  its  beautiful  walls.  It 
is  the  shrine  to  which  little  children  have  given 
their  hoarded  coins  and  toward  which  the  eyes 
of  the  aged  have  turned  with  loving  hope.  It 
symbolizes  a  Christian  character,  steadied  and 
controlled  no  less  than  a  Christian  home  built 
and  protected  from  within  by  the  principle  of 
sobriety  and  purity.  The  building  is  in  no 
sense  a  local  enterprise.  In  it  is  the  great 
hearth-fire  of  the  Woman’s  Crusade  and  upon 
which  converge  the  loving  and  faithful  eyes  of 
those  who  in  all  countries  have  been  winnowed 
from  the  mass  that  they  might  be  the  chosen 
guardians  of  the  home  in  this  age  of  varied 
voices  and  many  contradictions.  .  .  .  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  has  extended  his  subscription  of 
850,000,  until  July  1st,  1898,  conditioned  on 
our  securing  8300,000,  with  which  to  pay  off  the 
Temple  Trust  Bonds.  We  have  already  got  in 
cash  and  pledges  over  8175,000,  the  pledges  to 
be  paid  when  the  entire  8300,000  has  been  sub¬ 
scribed. 

Knowing  that  faith  without  works  is  dead, 
I  have  already  given  the  birthday  fund  of  83,000 
presented  me  by  White  Ribbon  women  and 
have  publicly  put  my  home  in  jeopardy  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  bonds.  It  is  my  work  to  ask  con¬ 
tributions  from  the  well-to-do  who  have  not  yet 
given  anything  not  because  they  were  indiffer¬ 
ent,  but  as  we  hope  simply  because  our  under¬ 
taking  bad  not  yet  been  brought  to  their  atten¬ 
tion. 

I  have  consecrated  this  my  fifty-ninth  year  to 
try  to  help  clear  off  the  8.'KX),000  worth  of  Tem¬ 
ple  Bonds  so  as  to  have  the  record  of  our  White 
Ribbon  women  worthy  of  the  succeseors  of 
those  Crusade  Mothers,  whom  history  will  bold 
in  hallowed  remembrance.  .  . 

I  appeal  to  good  men  and  women  who  care  for 
a  clear  brain,  a  steady  beating  heart  and  an 
untrembling  hand,  that  they  shall  help  us  to  go 
forward  until  we  have  gained  a  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  our  “House  Beautiful,”  so  that  with 
the  return  of  better  times,  we  may  have  a  larger 
sum  with  which  to  carry  forward  our  lines  of 
work  and  to  bear  the  light  of  the  crusade  torch 
to  the  most  distant  land. 

Will  you,  dear  friend,  help  us  in  this  great 
endeavor  f  Believe  me. 

Loyally  yours  for  God  and  Home  and  Hu¬ 
manity.  Frances  E.  Willard. 
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THE  0BI6INAL  CHURCH. 

FORTIETH  AXN1VER8ART  OF  WESTMINSTER 
CHURCH,  TONKERS,  N.  T. 

By  Rollin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D.,  the  First  Pastor. 

*  ‘  And  now  I  am  no  more  in  the  world,  but 
these  are  in  the  world;  I  come  to  thee.*' — 
John  xvii.  11. 

Each  one  of  the  men  orer  whom  Jesus  pro- 
DOUDced  these  words  could  say,  *I  am  preeeut  at 
the  sowing  of  the  seed  of  the  world.”  When  we 
deal  with  primitive  truth  we  walk  the  high 
places  of  thought  where  that  lofty  and  seques¬ 
tered  class,  the  prophets  and  oracles,  the  high- 
priesthood  of  men,  the  ‘Trismegisti,  ”  the  thrice 
great,  are  most  at  home.  Note  the  calm,  grand 
air  of  the  great  spiritual  thinkers  who  seem  to 
be  dwelling  in  worship;  to  inhabit  the  sancti¬ 
ties  of  all  things;  the  truth  and  grandeur  of 
whose  thought  is  proved  by  its  scope  and  appli¬ 
cability.  They  do  not  stop  to  explain,  why 
should  they  f  Primal  truth  is  an  axiom,  it 
defines  itself. 

I  should  be  ashamed  of  any  attempt  to  explain 
the  words  of  my  text,  because  that  would  imply 
ignorance  of  the  speaker  and  the  circumstances 
and  the  occasion.  Come  away  to  the  chamber  of 
that  first  communion  and  you  will  understand. 
How  calm,  bow  quiet  is  that  speech  of  man  with 
Qod  1  It  is  the  simple  outfiow  of  a  perfect 
human  heart,  the  natural  recognition  of  facts, 
of  life,  of  death,  of  all  things  human  in  their 
relatione  to  the  supernatural.  Jesus  talks  with 
God  about  His  friends.  There  in  a  seraphic 
sweetness  in  His  words  because  they  had  been 
dipped  in  the  fountain  of  love.  There  is  a  mys¬ 
tic  beauty  and  a  vastnees  of  suggestion  in  them, 
because  they  rise  from  a  spirit  that  is  a  sea  of 
light,  and  reach  over  to  the  glory  of  the  world 
to  come.  While  the  prayer  proceeds,  heaven  and 
earth  grow  still  to  listen.  Something  is  being 
done  that  interests  both  worlds.  It  was  the 
birth  hour  of  the  Church  of  Christ  The  hand 
that  was  stretched  oat  over  that  company  held 
the  seed  that  has  sowed  the  world  with  good  and 
true  men  ever  since.  The  original  church  was 
designated  and  defined  when  Jesus  said :  And 
now  I  am  no  more  in  the  world,  but  these  are  in 
the  toorld,  and  I  come  to  thee.  ’  ’ 

It  would  be  folly  and  presumption  to  extend 
or  to  limit  that  definition.  Creeds,  organiza¬ 
tions,  methods,  are  so  subordinate  to  the  sweep 
of  that  circumscribing  hand,  that  they  are  un- 
discernable.  We  see  no  man  save  Jesus  only. 

On  the  mountain  yonder  there  is  a  “chamber 
that  iooketh  toward  the  sun  rising.”  When  the 
rim  of  the  great  orb  shows  above  the  horizon, 
all  that  you  notice  of  greater  New  York  that 
makes  so  much  of  itself  and  that  takes  so  much 
of  your  thought,  are  a  few  small  objects  that 
watch  the  line  of  vision  for  a  moment  and  are 
soon  lost  sight  of  in  the  rising  splendor.  To  us 
who  look  on  the  face  of  Jesus,  nothing  earthly 
matters  so  very  much.  What  one  noticed  at  the 
dawn  is  forgotten  in  the  day.  The  original 
church  had  one  thought,  one  feeling,  one  hope, 
one  love,  one  vision  of  the  Lord  There  was 
but  one  fold  and  one  shepherd  to  which  all  that 
are  His  were  being  called  and  tenderly  led  from 
afar.  There  was  the  centre  of  the  world  of  man, 
that  single  figure,  that  solitary  voice  speaking 
up  to  God  through  the  night  I  To  that  centre 
all  shall  come.  The  saved  men  of  all  lands  and 
ages  swing  into  line  and  march  together  round 
it.  The  progress  of  Christianity,  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  humanity,  the  growth  of  virtue,  the 
development  of  character  are  in  the  one  prophecy 
which  was  a  pulse  beat  of  Jesus’  heart,  the 
tide-lift  of  heavenly  love.  “They  shall  come 
from  the  Ehist  and  from  the  West,  from  the 
North  and  from  the  South  and  shall  sit  down 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  and  behold  there  are 
last  which  shall  be  first,  and  there  are  first  which 
shall  be  last!” 

For  a  moment  now  let  us  forget  all  htstory,  all 


experience  of  church  life  and  work,  all  memory 
of  church  names  and  orders,  struggles  and  attain, 
ments,  and  sit  together  simply  looking  into  the 
face  of  Jesus  while  He  talks  with  God  His 
Father  and  our  Father  about  us  and  His  rela¬ 
tions  to  us.  After  that  we  can  think  and  speak 
of  other  things  with  more  profit  and  in  a  better 
spirit. 

There  are  moments  in  our  lives  when  any  ex¬ 
ternal  approaches,  even  the  most  sacred  cere¬ 
monials,  are  intrusive.  The  necessary  and  need¬ 
ful  processes  of  organization  and  method  of 
work,  the  duties,  rules  and  law,  fall  so  far  below 
the  ideal  conception  of  our  spiritual  state  that 
we  seem  like  Lucifer  to  fall  from  heaven,  when 
we  come  suddenly  up  against  them.  Put  them 
away,  as  often  as  you  can  find  a  better  ruler  of 
your  life  in  a  closer  contact  with  the  Life 
Divine.  Bethel  was  nearer  heaven  than  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Laban,  or  even  the  night  wrestle  with 
the  angel.  We  grow  poor  and  jealous  and  nar¬ 
row  and  bigoted  when  we  think  more  of  our 
church  and  less  of  Christ.  The  church  worker 
who  thinks  of  his  effort  and  his  associates  and 
his  share  in  the  honors,  is  just  about  to  go  into 
bankruptcy.  Poverty  of  spirit  makes  men  busy 
as  if  they  were  about  to  starve.  But  the  soul 
that  is  in  touch  with  the  Lord’s  spirit,  is  a 
river  that  has  left  the  shallows  for  the  fulness  of 
the  sea  1 

This  is  a  day  of  deep  memories  for  your 
preacher,  for  it  brings  back  the  experience  of 
his  first  ministry  as  an  ordained  pastor  of  a 
newly  organized  church.  The  most  holy  thing 
in  it  all  was  the  unseen  Hand,  the  unheard 
Voice,  the  infinite  silence  of  His  Presence.  We 
can  feel  it  still.  The  men  that  stood  with  each 
other  then  are  not  here  now.  The  men  that 
acted  for  the  church  universal  and  the  church 
denominational,  have  long  since  passed  to  glory. 
So  that  the  silences  of  the  world  repeat  the  inner 
silence  of  the  soul  that  felt  its  approach  to  God 
and  listened  for  the  voice  of  Jesus.  Sometimes 
we  join  in  Peter’s  prayer :  Let  us  make  us  taber¬ 
nacles  here  on  the  Mount  and  stay.  For  the 
tangle  of  the  world  is  trying  to  our  faith.  Yet 
memory  makes  us  possess  the  riches  of  a  whole 
life  and  a  right  use  of  memory  is  to  draw  on 
limitless  resources. 

This,  then,  is  our  stronghold  and  our  refuge. 
There  is  a  secret  place  of  the  Most  High.  The 
personal  recognition  of  the  personal  Lord  and 
Master  is  the  background  and  foreground  of  our 
life.  If  we  see  not  yet  all  things  subservient  to 
Christ,  we  yet  see  Jesus  who  is  author  and  fin¬ 
isher,  and  we  are  the  victors,  because  He  has 
overcome.  The  conquest  may  not  yet  be  com¬ 
plete;  the  largest  force  in  opposition  is  within 
ourselves,  and  the  fight  is  still  on.  But  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  we  fear  nothing  and  find  courage 
to  keep  up  the  battle,  because  the  warmer  the 
sunshine,  the  less  fateful  is  the  frost;  the  con- 
Bciousness  of  Christ  within  gives  release  from 
the  bondage  of  any  or  all  sin. 

Ibis  is  the  first  quality  of  a  member  of  the 
original  church.  The  second  is  the  conviction 
that  we  are  the  Lord’s  and  not  our  own.  The 
election  of  the  saints  is  expressed  in  the  words : 
“Thine  they  were  and  thou  gavest  them  Me. 
Ail  Mine  are  Thine  and  Thine  are  Mine.”  It 
is  a  fact  of  grace  and  not  a  dogma  of  our  inter¬ 
pretation.  All  that  are  God’s  belong  to  Christ. 
All  that  are  Christ’s  belong  to  God.  God’s  chil¬ 
dren  and  Christ’s  disciples  are  one  body.  Let 
us  feel  that  God’s  creatures  are  within  the  scope 
of  Christ’s  love.  If  there  are  any  outside  of 
that  love  we  are  not  told  who  they  are.  Who 
soever  will  may  come.  .\nd  when  once  on  the 
inside  of  that  fold,  the  fact  is  taken  of  divine 
ownership,  an  assurance  that  the  rights  and  joys 
and  possessions  and  prospects  of  God’s  children 
can  never  be  taken  away.  Out  of  all  connec 
tions,  associations,  plans,  realms  of  life  and 
thought,  they  come,  they  come.  The  call  has 
reached  them  and  they  are  henceforth  Hie  for¬ 


evermore.  And  if  they  are  all  His,  then  do 
they  belong  to  each  other.  The  brotherhood  of 
man  is  complete,  as  it  is  possible  only  in  the 
brotherhood  of  the  original  church. 

Service,  therefore,  is  the  expression  of  the 
fact  that  we  belong  to  Christ  and  to  each  other- 
Why  do  you  work  and  give  and  persevere  ?  The 
church  is  not  yours  to  keep,  the  investment  is 
not  yours  to  manage  and  enjoy,  the  future  is 
not  yours  to  control.  Why  then  do  you  look 
each  day’s  duty  in  the  face  so  cheerfully  even 
when  any  day  may  be  your  last  ?  Why  do  you 
love  a  church  that  you  may  leave,  a  class  that 
must  go  to  other  instructors,  a  work  that  other 
bands  must  finish  ?  Ah,  this  is  the  mystery  of 
belonging  to  God  and  having  fellowship  with  all 
who  belong  to  Him.  It  is  the  “mystery  of  the 
latter  ages”  of  which  I  spoke  at  the  dedication 
of  my  first  church  edifice;  that  dream  of  men’s 
hearts  for  which  they  wait  and  hope  and  pray 
with  joy  whose  fulfillment  will  banish  the  spec¬ 
tres  of  our  present  social  state  and  give  us 
Fatherhood  in  heaven  and  perfect  brotherhood 
among  mankind  I 

This  is  the  second  quality  of  those  who  belong 
to  the  original  church.  They  are  God’s  own 
and  Christ’s  own  and  they  belong  to  each  other. 
There  is  a  third  quality.  It  is  this.  Of  them, 
who  constituted  His  first  church,  Christ  said- 
“Ye  have  not  choeen  Me,  but  I  have  chosen 
you  and  ordained  you  that  ye  should  go  and 
bring  forth  fruit  and  that  your  fruit  should 
remain  !'*  The  chosen  of  Christ  are  ordained 
to  a  work  that  shall  never  perish.  The  for¬ 
tresses  that  men  build  for  themselves  vanish  out 
of  their  bands;  the  honors  they  fashion  to  their 
taste  pass  to  others ;  the  dear,  bright  homes  they 
hope  to  live  in  slip  into  the  shadows  of  death, 
of  change  that  is  like  death  and  sometimes  more 
to  be  feared.  This  is  so  sweeping  a  rule  that  in 
externals  it  even  touches  the  church  of  Jesus. 
Men  die,  men  move,  church  buildings  are  pulled 
down,  'church  edifices  burn  down.  But  with 
these  external  changes  the  sweeping  rule  comes 
to  its  term.  Beyond  the  surface  of  things  there 
is  no  change,  no  failure,  no  going  back,  no  fall¬ 
ing  away,  no  stopping  short  of  the  ultimate 
reach  and  aim.  The  permanent  values  of  life 
are  the  spirit’s  possessions.  The  imperishable 
works  of  men  are  the  good  things  put  into  their 
souls  by  Him  who  chose  them  for  ordination  to- 
a  service  whose  fruit  shall  remain  ! 

The  essential  fact  tor  us  is  that  we  who  belong, 
to  the  original  church — the  sowing  of  the  seed 
of  the  world — are  choeen  by  our  Lord  to  be 
made  authoritative  and  representative  workers 
at  the  deathless  glories  of  perpetual  human 
progress  and  beatitude.  This  is  inspiring.  But. 
it  cheers  and  coirforte  also.  I  am  inspired  to 
my  Christian  work  by  His  choice.  He  took  me, 
even  me,  for  this,  for  this  I  He  thought  me 
worthy.  Then  I  can  think  better  of  myself  and* 
yet  be  bumble.  Then  I  can  undertake  great 
things  and  yet  be  trustful  in  Him.  Then  I  caa 
achieve  successes  and  not  deny  His  aid.  Then 
I  can  face  failure,  sicknes?,  poverty,  lose  of  all 
and  yet  not  lose  heart  nor  cease  to  hope  in  Him. 
The  chosen  of  God  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
Him.  They  fear  only  a  lapse  of  faith  and  love 
on  their  part.  The  resolute  love  is  a  true  love. 
If  one  love  God  truly  we  shall  never  doubt  or 
distrust  Hie  love.  What  a  pure  spirit  sings: 

“  No  barm  from  bim  can  come  to  me. 

On  ocean  or  on  bbore!  ’’ 

For  the  trial  of  our  faith  is  more  precious  than 
that  of  gold  or  silver  and  when  the  Lord  chaeten- 
etb.  He  dealeth  with  His  own,  the  sons  of  the 
Highest  are  exempt  from  the  things  that  hurt 
or  barm  or  crush  1 

And  you  will  notice  that  every  member  of  this 
original  church  is  an  ordained  man.  Your  call 
is  as  sacred  as  the  minister’s;  put  no  more  on 
Him  than  you  are  willing  to  take  upon  your¬ 
selves.  God's  call  to  one  service  is  just  as  holy 
as  another.  It  should  be  your  joy  that  He  com- 
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mits  His  treasures  of  ordaining  grace  to  your 
care  and  keeping.  Faithfulness  in  few  things 
He  .rewards  the  same  with  larger  trusts  well 
kept  My  brothers,  the  glory  of  the  original 
church  is  the  royal  priesthood  of  all  its  mem¬ 
bers.  It  is  a  fellowship  of  princes,  Christ  hath 
endowed  us  above  Kings  1  How  liberal,  high- 
minded,  generous,  knightly  should  we  be!  The 
respect  of  the  world  for  the  church  in  the  end 
rests  here.  Fear  and  fashion  will  fail ;  they 
both  have  failed  to  keep  men  in  view  of  the 
church.  But  the  respect  of  men  for  those  who 
respect  their  office  as  God’s  chosen,  ordained  to 
do  a  work  that  shall  remain,  will  never  fail. 
The  church  of  form,  the  church  of  pride,  the 
church  of  wealth  and  wealthy  power  will  be 
laughed  down.  But  the  church  of  love,  of  loy¬ 
alty,  of  truth,  of  purity  and  unsellieh  service  in 
God’s  name  and  for  Christ’s  sake,  will  remain 
while  Gud  and  truth  shall  live! 

It  is  to  this  ideal  church  that  I  turn  our 
thouflfhts  to-day,  because  it  befits  our  circum 
stances.  It  is  membership  in  the  ideal  church 
that  avails;  and  our  souls  are  surely  strong  in 
desire  to  belong  to  the  fiock  that  Christ  feeds 
and  folds  Himself. 

That  ideal  church  never  grows  old  fashioned, 
out  of  date,  behind  the  times,  out  of  touch 
with  men.  Other  nominal  churches  may;  not 
this  church. 

The  original  church  never  takes  a  right  or 
privilege  from  any  man  ;  other  nominal  churches 
may ;  not  this  church.  It  secures  a  man  in  all 
right  and  privileges.  It  is  the  protector  and 
defender  of  the  weak  and  of  him  that  hath  no 
earthly  helper.  Oh,  brothers,  what  champions 
must  we  be ! 

The  original  church  was  alive,  thrilling  in 
every  fibre  with  the  consciousness  of  Christ  and 
its  own  call  to  represent  Him :  it  lost  nothing  of 
this  vitality  by  its  organization,  dissipated  no 
part  through  its  outward  agencies.  That  is  the 
model  on  which  we  try  to  build. 

And  the  original  church  never  perishes  while 
God  is  God  and  truth  is  truth,  for 

“Behind  the  dim  unknown, 

Btandeth  Ood  within  the  shadow. 

Keeping  watch  above  his  own.” 

Brethren  of  the  Westminster  Church :  I  bring 
you  to  day  across  forty  years,  a  message  from 
“the  original  church,”  whose  name  and  style 
you  bear.  I  have  a  feeling  that  I  apeak  within 
the  truth  when  I  say  that  the  body  of  believers 
who  on  the  3d  of  February,  1858,  were  consti¬ 
tuted  a  Presbyterian  Church,  contained  the 
germ  of  the  ideal  church  in  a  high  degree  of 
conscious  development  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
conditions.  The  times  were  ripe;  the  souls  of 
men  took  hold  of  the  eternal  and  serene  joys  of 
faith  and  love.  Men  were  living,  far  and  near, 
in  the  consciousness  of  God  and  the  world  to 
come.  This  cburch  was  born  in  a  happy  hour; 
if  we  heard  not  the  angels  singing  out  of  the 
sky,  the  song  of  new  born  souls  filled  all  the  air. 
Heaven  came  down  to  greet  us ;  and  the  place  by 
the  mercy  seat  was  crowned  with  glory. 

You  have  these  traditions  and  this  character 
to  bear  onward  as  your  orifiamme  and  model.  It 
is  not  to  praise  the  original  members;  they 
would  not  desire  it,  nor  would  that  become  me 
here;  but  it  is  to  record  the  grace  that  gave  in¬ 
effable  dignity  to  the  occasion  and  such  unspeak 
able  sweetness  to  our  church  life  and  fellowship 
The  first  communion  when  thirty  and  more  were 
added  on  confession  of  their  faith  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  brotherhood  was  a  day  of  such  great  glad¬ 
ness  that  it  has  given  tone  to  all  my  ministerial 
life.  The  service  of  organization  was  formal  as 
such  things  must  be;  but  it  was  not  an  ordinary 
“business”  transaction.  I  was  not  present,  hav¬ 
ing  gone  to  the  hills  for  a  little  rest.  Twelve 
days  after,  I  received  ordination  from  my  Presby¬ 
tery  at  the  hands  of  my  beloved  teachers,  Ros¬ 
well  D.  Hitchcock  and  Thomas  H.  Skinner, 
with  others  of  like  spirit,  and  while  the  winds 
of  a  wild  winter  enow  storm  roared  without,  the 


still  small  voice  at  which  we  hid  our  faces  as  did 
Elijah  was  heard  in  that  “upper  chamber,” 
where  a  great  audience  had  gathered  to  join  in 
the  solemnity.  The  sermon  of  Dr.  Hitchcock 
was  one  of  hie  greatest;  all  were  great— “The 
secret  things  belong  unto  God.”  The  whole 
place  was  shaken  by  the  grandeur  of  God’s  truth, 
the  deserved  and  the  revealed,  spoken  with  such 
eloquence  of  speech  and  force  of  feeling.  The 
ordaining  prayer  of  Dr.  Skinner,  who  “could 
carry  us  nearer  to  heaven  than  any  other  man,” 
as  Dr.  Hitchcock  often  said  in  speaking  of  him, 
was  in  itself  a  baptism  of  fire  and  love.  The 
words  were  wonderful,  but  the  spirit  and  tones 
of  voice  simply  transported  one  to  the  ecstatic 
vision.  He  prayed  as  seeing  the  Invisible.  I 
bear  the  trembling  pressure  of  his  hands  upon 
my  head  that  has  grown  gray  since  then  and 
ached  often,  but  has  not  forgotten  that  touch 
which  was  like  the  very  hand  of  Jesus  I 
Nor  was  that  the  end,  for  the  charge  that  fol¬ 
lowed  was  as  wonderful  as  the  prayer.  Until  I 
stand  at  His  judgment  bar,  I  do  not  expect  to 
feel  more  truly  conscious  of  the  Lord’s  living, 
penetrating  inquest  to  the  secrets  of  my  soul, 
than  while  Dr.  Skinner  laid  upon  me  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  my  consecration.  All  these  services 
took  a  peculiar  power  and  impressive  force  from 
the  religious  atmosphere  of  the  time.  Dr.  Asa 
D.  Smith,  later  President  of  Dartmouth,  charged 
the  church  and  congregation  with  his  usual 
power  of  language,  aptness  of  illustration  and 
tenderness  of  feeling,  enriched  by  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  a  great  ingathering  to  his  own  and  the 
churches  of  New  York.  You  can  readily  see  the 
exceptional  character  of  the  services  which 
marked  the  event  whose  anniversary  of  two  score 
years,  it  is  my  joy  to  keep  with  you  in  memory 
of  goodness  and  mercy  of  which  I  surely  feel 
myself  unworthy.  Living  witnesses  are  now 
few,  but  any  who  yet  remain  will  confirm  this 
statement  as  well  within  the  truth.  The  whole 
atmosphere  was  heavenly  rather  than  of  the 
earth;  and  so  little  did  we  think  of  our  denomi¬ 
national  or  outward  relations  that  though  I  went 
to  Presbytery,  where  my  friends  were,  and 
Synod  for  its  social  and  Christian  fellowship  and 
once  while  pastor  of  this  church,  to  the  General 
Assembly,  I  was  not  much  of  a  churchman  at 
heart,  in  fact  I  never  adopted  the  church  at 
large  till  after  the  reunion  in  which  I  took  part 
ten  years  later.  My  experience  in  this  church 
made  me  love  the  ideal  church  supremely  and 
the  actual  organization,  very  subordinately.  I 
have  been  a  disciple  and  champion  of  the  holy 
church  universal,  and  have  found  comfortable 
fellowship  with  every  brotherhood  who  bore  the 
name  and  sign  of  Jesus.  It  was  my  joy  as  pas¬ 
tor  here  to  have  all  who  loved  the  Lord  come  to 
our  worship  and  our  communion.  The  doors 
and  the  pews  were  wide  open.  This  was  the 
meeting  place  for  all.  Our  evening  congrega¬ 
tions  were  noticeable  for  the  numbers  from  other 
churches,  or  from  no  church,  that  were  regu 
larly  held  in  the  Lyceum,  afterward  in  the 
Chapel.  In  the  summer,  the  visitors  and  sum¬ 
mer  residents  in  Yonkers  and  vicinity  largely 
came  to  us.  Our  Thursday  evening  prayer 
meeting  was  often  a  delightful  union  service. 
One  I  particularly  recall  when  there  were  with 
us  ministers  and  elders  and  members  from 
every  New  School  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
city,  from  the  Collegiate  Churches  and  from 
the  Old  School  Brick  Church,  whose  venerable 
pastor,  Gardiner  Spring  came  sometimes  to 
“keep  the  feast”  with  us,  but  not  to  preach. 
The  voice  of  Willis  James,  William  E.  Dodge, 
Jr.,  Morns  K.  Jesup,  Howard  Crosby,  Charles 
and  Henry  Baird  were  as  familiar  to  us  as  those 
of  our  own  members,  and  the  faces  of  John  K. 
Myers,  James  Colgate,  Mr.  Trevor,  Henry  Aus¬ 
tin,  Cyrus  Cleveland,  Mason,  Knox,  Vaun,  G. 
P.  Putnam,  Candee,  Getty,  Henry  and  Charles 
Bowers— the  latter  acting  as  precentor  for  several 
months — Captain  Luce  of  the  “Arctic,”  Willard, 


Home,  Bell  and  many  others,  were  seen  so 
often,  that  I  missed  them  when  they  were  ab¬ 
sent.  The  sentiment  that  brought  these  people' 
to  us  was  not  admiration  for  the  preacher,  but. 
the  love  and  recognition  of  Christian  brother¬ 
hood.  We  were  Christ’s  disciples  first,  and 
members  of  some  denomination  of  them  a  long 
way  afterward.  That  was  my  training  school ; 
why  should  I  ever  become  exclusive  Presby¬ 
terian  f  Loyalty  to  my  church,  I  have  never 
lacked ;  love  for  it  after  the  baptism  of  love 
that  followed  the  Reunion  I  have  sincerely 
cherished ;  but  dearer  than  all  else  to  me,  isi 
the  primal  sentiment  of  discipleehip,  and  the 
sight  of  the  Hand  outspread  when  He  said  r 
“And  now  I  am  no  more  in  the  world,  but 
these  are  in  the  world.”  Every  one  of  “ these 
in  dear  to  me  and  I  am  glad  if  He  calls  me 
brother. 

The  church  at  Riverdale  was  organized  after  I 
went  away;  it  was  really  a  part  of  this  church 
and  J  gratefully  remember  that  they  asked  me 
to  come  East  again  as  their  first  pastor.  The 
church  at  Irvington  was  organized  five  years 
before  the  Westminster,  but  it  was  the  pastor  of 
Westminster  that  they  called  in  1870.  My  Irv¬ 
ington  pastorate  was  in  fact  a  continuance  of 
my  pastorate  here.  It  Will  always  link  itself 
into  my  first  ministry.  My  old  friends  here  had 
gone  thither  and  those  who  preceded  them  had 
been  friends  of  this  new  church.  This  was  a. 
“free  church”;  the  fact  that  we  represented 
that  experiment  made  us  a  marked  church  and 
won  us  many  friends.  And  it  was  speaking  of 
the  “free  church”  principle  as  touching  the- 
evangelizing  of  cities,  at  the  anniversary  of  the- 
New  York  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
in  Dr.  Cheever’s  pulpit.  Union  Square,  New 
York,  that  the  shadow  of  death  touched  me  and 
it  seemed  to  be  the  end.  It  was  in  fact  the- 
beginning  of  the  end  of  my  Yonkers  pastorate;, 
for  though  I  struggled  on  till  the  summer  of 
18G2,  it  was  a  fight  with  insomnia  and  nervoua 
exhaustion,  which  neither  scouring  the  country- 
on  horseback  or  sailing  the  river  and  moun¬ 
taineering  on  the  Palisades  could  hold  at  bay. 
I  went  at  last,  with  a  heart-breaking  sense  of 
defeat,  which  I  forget  only  in  the  mercies  of 
God  that  came  through  the  change.  All  my 
Presbytery,  nearly  all  my  Synod,  and  almost 
every  member  of  my  Session  and  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  have  passed  from  earth.  Yet  the  church 
remains.  It  is  a  new  church,  and  another 
church,  yet  I  always  feel  the  touch  of  those- 
vanished  hands,  and  the  voices  that  are  ever¬ 
more  still,  when  I  come  to  this  city.  More  thaa 
all,  the  sweet  spirit  of  fellowship  in  the  Lord, 
the  companionship  in  Christian  experience  and 
work,  rises  up  to  greet  me  like  the  sunshine  and 
bathes  my  soul  with  infinite  peace.  For  that 
alone,  it  is  good  for  me  to  be  here  to  day.  I 
can  but  believe  that  you  inherit  that  “tender 
grace”  of  the  departed  days;  for  my  experience 
here  has  denied  the  words  of  Tennyson  and  “the 
tender  grace  of  the  day  that  is  dead”  cornea 
evermore  back  to  me.  It  is  your  inheritance, 
my  brothers;  take  it;  cherish  it;  rejoice  in  it 
forever ! 

Standing  in  this  building,  the  second  of  the 
fine  edifices  that  have  succeeded  the  plain  chapel 
that  stood  across  the  avenue,  I  may  perhaps  say 
a  word  before  closing  this  friendly  and  rather 
informal  talk,  as  to  the  old  church  and  its  loca¬ 
tion  on  this  side  of  the  Nepperhan.  You  have 
doubtless,  when  criticized  for  being  so  near  the 
First  Church,  asked  what  were  the  reasons  that 
planted  a  second  church  here  forty  years  ago.  ] 
ought  to  answer  that  question  because,  though 
I  did  not  give  the  casting  vote  for  it,  yet  I  am 
responsible  for  the  location  of  this  church.  For 
the  decision  was  virtually  left  to  me.  This  city 
was  a  village  then,  and  the  residence  growth  wa» 
all  this  way.  Lots  were  offered  us  elsewhere, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  we  visited  site* 
that  were  available  and  weighed  the  matter  well. 
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Yet  never,  for  a  moment  even,  did  my  own  jodg- 
tnent  waver  from  the  piot  juat  north  of  the 
Manor  House,  which  I  was  confident  would  be 
the  centre  of  the  coming  city  and  at  the  final 
meeting.  Rich  and  Davidaon  and  Nairn  who 
had  inclined  to  other  locations  came  heartily  to 
my  view,  even  though,  as  roads  then  were.  Mr. 
Rich,  the  donor  of  the  lots,  was  left  further  out- 
wide  than  any  other.  When  I  came  here  to  lay 
the  corner  stone  of  the  first  building  on  this 
«ite,  I  walked  with  Mr.  Rich  across  the  bridge 
connecting  this  avenue  and  Riverdale,  of  which 
I  spoke  prophetically  in  that  early  day  and  of 
which  he  had  said,  “Not  in  my  day.’’  How 
sweetly  he  yielded  hie  preference,  how  heartily 
he  came  to  accord  approval  of  the  site  afterward ! 
We  had  no  differences  in  those  days ;  the  main 
purpose  was  the  good  and  growth  and  usefulness 
of  the  whole  brotherhood. 

It  is  fair  to  record  here  that  the  plan  on  which 
we  began  to  build,  if  carried  out,  would  have 
been  at  once  unique  and  commodiously  beauti¬ 
ful.  The  “Rhinelander  Memorial’’  on  Eighty- 
first  street,  New  York,  shows  on  a  grander  scale 
what  we  designed  for  Yonkers.  One  other  church 
edifice  has  lately  been  dedicated  which  might 
have  been  exactly  like  ours.  We  were  so  far 
in  advance,  in  our  ideas  of  church  building ! 
The  chapel  was  to  be  joined  to  the  church  by 
connecting  corridors  in  which  were  to  be  accom¬ 
modations  for  Sunday-school,  Session,  social 
meetings  and  pastor’s  study.  All  our  plans 
were  suspended  by  the  volcanic  outburst  of  the 
Oivil  War.  And  then  for  many  years,  till 
young  men  grew  up  and  grew  rich,  nothing  more 
was  done.  None  who  simply  saw  the  plain 
building  into  which  we  hurried  for  a  home  of  our 
own  can  see  the  picture  that  is  yet  in  my  mind 
of  the  completed  structures  with  adjusted  lines 
and  ornamented  front  and  which  I  cherish 
wmong  my  unfulfilled  ideals.  They  are  after  all 
our  treasures.  I  have  no  doubt  this  edifice  is 
much  finer  and  more  to  your  liking  than  that 
ideal  of  forty  years  back  would  have  been  if  I 
bad  been  able  to  have  bequeathed  it  to  you.  But 
in  the  chambers  of  memory,  those  walls  that 
never  rose  and  those  turrets  above  halls  of 
assembly  that  never  saw  the  sun,  are  touched 
with  “a  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea,’’ 
fair  to  my  soul  sometimes  as  the  golden  city; 
for  in  that  ideal  church  I  see  them  that  are  no 
longer  in  the  world ;  and  to  them  I  stretch  out 
yearning  hands  this  me’oorial  day  and  hail  them 
to  join  our  festival  of  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
«ven  in  the  presence  of  the  King! 

We  are  very  glad  to  learn  that  Rev.  James  A. 
Little,  D.D.,  of  Hokendauqua,  is  now  convales¬ 
cent,  after  an  ordeal  of  severe  and  at  times 
dangerous  illness,  beginning  October  17th  last. 
He  hopes  to  be  able  to  preach  once  on  Sabbath, 
March  27th,  and  then  to  gradually  resume  hie 
full  work,  after  five  months  or  more  of  confine¬ 
ment.  March  27th  will  be  the  twenty  ninth 
anniversary  of  his  happy  and  prosperous  pastor¬ 
ate  at  Hokendauqua.  If  we  mistake  not.  be  has 
not  before  been  incapacitated  by  illness.  Taken 
down  with  “mong.el  diphtheria,’’  the  attack 
changed  its  type  quite  radically  four  times  I 


“The  American  Sabbath  Union,’’  203  Broad 
way.  New  York,  is  distributing  an  admirable 
tract,  entitled,  “The  Sunday  Bicycle, ’’  written 
by  the  late  Rev.  William  Nast  Brodbeck,  D.D., 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  This  tract  is  heartily 
commended  by  many  who  have  read  it  and  it 
should  have  the  widest  circulation  possible  among 
those  who  ride  the  wheel.  Ibe  American  Sabbath 
Union  seeks  correspondence  with  all  pastors  and 
Christian  workers  and  Young  People’s  Societies 
to  this  end,  invoking  their  aid  in  a  crusade 
against  the  improper  use  of  the  bicycle  on  the 
Sabbath.  The  pries  of  this  tract,  which  ia  a 
neatlv  bound  leaflet  of  sixteen  pages,  ia  one  cent, 
one  dollar  for  one  hundred  copies.  Discount  is 
given  on  orders  of  five  hundred  copies  and  up 
ward.  All  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  Rev.  I.  W.  Hathaway,  D.D.,  General  Secre¬ 
tary,  203  Broadway,  New  York. 


BEGINNING  A  SETTLEMENT  IN  DARKEST 

AFRICA. 

I.ETTBB  FROM  HBLI  CHATELAIN. 

“  Lincoln  ”  Kukala,  Angola,  West  Avrica. 

December  10,  1807. 

At  last  we  have  reached  the  spot  where  we 
may  settle  and  begin  to  build  our  station.  You 
would  in  vain  look  for  this  place  on  any  map. 

A  small  military  expedition  of  Boers,  led  by  the 
commander  of  the  Portuguese  poet  of  Hanha 
has  alone  passed  through  this  section.  Our  site 
is  thirty  miles  west  of  Caconda  on  the  water 
shed  of  the  Cubale  and  Catumblea  Rivers.  We 
are  on  the  borders  of  the  Caluquemba  country. 
Our  altitude  must  be  about  5,500  feet  rather 
more  than  less. 

The  climate  is  remarkably  equable  and  mild. 
This  is  the  warm  and  rainy  season  and  the  ther¬ 
mometer  as  far  as  observed  keeps  always  between 
70  and  80  degrees.  The  difference  between  the 
temperature  of  day  and  night  is  very  slight.  As 
far  as  we  can  judge,  in  a  week’s  residence,  this 
is  the  most  agreeable  climate  we  have  yet  en¬ 
joyed,  and  our  health  has  been  good  so  far. 

'  The  people  to  the  immediate  east  of  us  are 
Caluquembee ;  those  to  the  west  are  subjects  of 
the  Chief  Njila-hulu,  who  seems  really  to  belong 
also  to  the  Caluquembe  tribe,  but  pretends  to  be 
independent.  The  population  is  not  so  dense 
as  we  wish,  but  these  are  the  only  people  in  the 
district  of  Caconda  who  have  notjyet  been  com¬ 
pletely  demoralized  by  unprincipled  and  vicious 
white  traders  and  the  sweet-potato-rum  dis¬ 
tilleries  with  which  almost  every  native  town 
around  Caconda  is  cursed.  The  natives  also 
manufacture  and  sell  the  vile  stuff.  The  Calu- 
quembes  are  also  said  to  be,  with  the  Lueeques 
of  the  Cunene  River,  (three  days  from  here,) 
the  only  natives  who  are  willing  to  work  and 
trade  for  cloth.  The  others  want  only  rum ! 

The  natives  we  have  seen  (two  clusters  of 
small  villages)  seem  to  be  terribly  afraid  of 
white  people,  and  not  *at  all  anxious  to  see  any 
settle  in  their  neighborhood.  This  is  due  to  the 
late  war  of  the  Boers  and  Portuguese,  who 
raided  all  their  cattle  and  took  away  their 
chief,  who  soon  died  at  the  military  poet  of 
Hanha  (where  we  spent  two  weeks).  As  soon  as 
we  arrived,  I  walked  one  day  to  the  western 
town  and  another  day  to  the  eastern,  finding  our 
way  through  the  trackless  fprests  by  compass. 

I  tried  to  make  friends  with  our  new  neighbors. 
Yesterday  I  was  glad  to  see  eight  natives  from 
the  east  bring  us  corn,  potatoes,  beans  and 
eggs,  and  soon  after,  the  headman  of  the  west¬ 
ern  town  brought  us  two  chickens. 

The  language  spoken  by  these  people  is  the 
Umbundu  which  differs  from  the  Kimbundu  of 
the  Loanda  district  (of  which  I  prepared  a 
grammar  and  reader)  as  much  as  Italian  does 
from  Spanish  or  French;  that  is,  the  languages 
are  mutually  unintelligible.  With  the  aid, 
however,  of  the  grammar  written  by  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.  missionaries  of  Bailuudo,  I  have  been 
able  to  pick  up  enough  to  carry  on  a  varied  con¬ 
versation  without  the  help  of  an  interprater.  If 
it  bad  not  rained  last  Sun'iay  and  the  natives  ] 
had  come  to  see  us,  I  could  have  given  them  a 
good  Qoepel  talk  in  their  vernacular.  In  a  few 
months  I  shall  be  able  (D.  V.)  to  speak  their 
language  without  hesitation,  though  of  course 
far  from  perfectly. 

W'e  are  all  agreed  that  none]^of  the  places  we 
have  so  far  seen  surpasses  or  even  equals  this 
site  for  the  climate  or  agricultural  resources. 
For  upward  of  a  mile  above  and  below  us  the 
valley  of  the  Kukala  offers  'us  a  meadow  of  rich 
and  moist  soil  about  3oo  yards  wide. 

The  gentle  slopes  of  the  hills  on  either  side 
are  covered  with  forests  between  whose  trees 
some  of  the  beet  pasture  grass  is  growing,  and 
the  forest  soil  is  considered  the  best  for  cultiva¬ 
tion.  By  digging  a  ditch  less  than  a  mile  in 
length,  we  can  irrigate  the  lower  part  of  the  left 
slope  in  the  dry  season,  and  bring  a  stream  of 
excellent  water  as  near  to  our  door  as  we  may 


wish.  During  the  rainy  season,  (from  August 
30th  to  May  let, )  no  irrigation  is  needed  even 
on  the  highest  hill-tope.  So  we  can  plant  as 
much  as  we  like  for  four  months  before  the 
ditch  is  needed  for  irrigation.  I  am  told  that 
the  Kukala  River  never  runs  dry,  and  that  we 
can  depend  on  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  for 
a  large  plantation,  as  well  as  for  the  running  of 
a  small  mill  about  half  a  mile  below  the  station 
buildings. 

In  this  latitude  and  at  this  altitude  the  agri¬ 
cultural  products  of  the  temperate  zone  thrive 
better  than  those  of  the  tropical  zone.  It  is 
bard  to  raise  bananas,  pineapples,  etc.,  but 
peaches,  berries  and  wheat  come  well.  The 
natives  cultivate  corn,  beans,  peas,  tomatoes 
and  cabbage,  yet  we  need  a  lot  of  seeds  of  im¬ 
proved  varieties  and  of  timber  trees  from  home. 

As  to  our  immediate  prospects,  we  have  be¬ 
gun.  without  any  native  help  as  yet,  to  build 
temporary  houses  at  the  back  of  the  three  tents 
in  which  we  are  at  present  living.  It  being 
impossible  to  build  adobe  houses  in  the  rainy 
season,  we  have  decided  to  put  up  as  quickly 
as  possible  thatch-roofed  houses  with  walls  of 
small  tree  trunks  protected  outside  by  a  layer  of 
mud  and  inside  by  native  reed  mats.  Perma¬ 
nent  houses  will  be  erected  in  the  dry  season, 
when  we  shall  know  the  land  better  tha  now. 

We  have  the  promise  of  plenty  of  native  labor 
in  a  few  days,  and  as  we  are  only  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  tap  our  large  supply  of  cotton  goods,  we 
need  not  suffer  from  the  lack  of  any  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  although  for  a  time  we  may 
run  short  of  some  imported  articles. 

Coming  now  to  the  principal  needs  of  the 
station,  I  mention  here  (1)  Ploughs  and  agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  which  if  bought  here  would 
cost  outrageous  prices.  (2)  Zinc  tiles  (portable) 
for  fire-proof  roofs  on  the  buildings  to  be 
erected.  (3)  A  large  four-wheeled  ox  wagon 
with  canvass  top,  the  American  emigrant  wag¬ 
ons  of  this  sort  are  the  best.  With  such  a 
wagon  and  a  good  span  of  oxen,  a  man  of  the 
right  sort,  (who  is  willing  to  rough  it  now  and 
then, )  can  travel  over  all  the  interior  almost  to 
Zambesi,  and  south  to  the  Transvaal,  and  carry 
some  3,000  pounds  of  goods  with  him.  Our 
station  is  at  the  crossing  of  two  wagon  roads 
which  are  seldom  used.  (4)  Additional  workers 
of  the  right  stamp,  thoroughly  consecrated  and 
devoted  to  their  Master.  A  worker  of  the  wrong 
kind  would  be  worse  than  an  open  enemy. 

In  regard  to  the  outlook  of  the  work  for  which 
we  have  come  out  here.  First  of  all,  we  must 
remember  that  this  party  was  sent  out  late  in 
the  season,  with  lees  than  half  the  amount  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  for  its  equipment,  and  for  the 
station  needs,  as  laid  out  in  my  original  plan 
of  work.  Hence  the  party  was  expected  simply 
to  open  the  way  and  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
first  station.  Knowing  as  I  do  the  very  great, 
yea  formidable  difficulties  that  were,  and  are 
still,  to  be  overcome,  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
very  thankful  to  God  for  having  enabled  us  to 
accomplish  what  little  we  have  done.  The 
main  points  gained  so  far  are  the<>e:  (1)  We 
have  safely  reached  our  destination  on  the 
table- land  between  Benguella  and  Lake  Nyassa. 
(21  We  are  putting  up  buildings  and  planting 
fields,  not  only  for  our  present  use,  but  for  the 
reception  and  provisioning  of  re-enforcements 
for  this  station,  or  for  such  as  may  be  sent  out 
to  establish  new  stations  in  the  further  interior. 
(3)  We  have  the  promise  of  adopted  children 
and  also  pupils  to  be  sent  as  soon  as  we  can 
receive  them.  (4)  I  am  able  at  the  start  to 
speak  the  three  languages  (Portuguese,  Dutch 
and  Umbundu)  which  are  required  in  this  field. 
(5)  We  are  working  in  an  entirely  virgin  field, 
among  the  least  civilized  people  of  the  district 
of  Caconda.  (6)  We  have  thus  far  lost  nothing 
of  our  outfit.  (7)  We  have  kept  so  far  within 
our  estimated  expenses.  (8)  The  Portuguese 
authorities  and  traders,  and  the  Boers  them¬ 
selves,  though  implicated  in  the  slave  trade  or 
conniving  at  it,  are  at  least  beginning  to  try  and 
find  excuses  and  apologies  for  their  connection 
with  the  slave  trade  and  the  rum  traffic. 

We  all  feel  encouraged  that  this  much  has 
been  accomplished  before  the  close  of  the  year 
1897.  The  way  is  opened :  a  footing  is  gained  ; 
foundations  are  laid.  Let  1898  erect  the  super¬ 
structure  and  lay  still  broader  foundations  for 
the  ensuing  years!  Speaking  for  these  1^- 
nighted  people  whose  woes  and  joys  are  mine,  I 
cannot  close  without  realizing  again  how  much 
Africa  and  I  owe  to  our  President,  Dr.  Cham¬ 
berlain.  and  all  the  good  friends  of  the  League 
in  the  Homeland  who  have  made  all  this  poeei 
ble.  Faithfully  yours.  Heli  Chatklain. 


March  17,  1896. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE. 

The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Polychrome  Edition.  A  New 
English  Translation.  With  Explanatory 
Notes  and  Pictorial  Illustrations.  Prepared 
by  Eminent  Biblical  Scholars  of  Europe  and 
America.  Edited  by  Paul  Haupt,  Professor 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
with  the  Assistance  of  Horace  Howard  Fur¬ 
ness. 

Part  7.  The  Book  op  Judges.  By  the  Rev. 
O.  F.  Moore,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  11.25. 

''art  10.  The  Book  op  the  Prophet  Isaiah. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cbeyne,  D.D.,  Oriel 
Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  at  Oxford.  f250. 

Part  14.  The  Book  of  Psalms.  By  J.  Well- 
hausen,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Gottingen.  The  English  Translation  of 
the  Psalms  by  Horace  Howard  Furness. 
English  Translation  of  the  Notes  by  John 
Taylor.  English  Translation  of  the  Appen¬ 
dix  on  The  Music  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews 
by  J.  A.  Paterson.  S2.  New  York :  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Con)pany.  1898. 

These  three  long  expected  volumes  are  the 
earnest  effort  of  the  completion  of  a  great  work 
of  Biblical  scholarship.  Nothing  since  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Revised  Version  has  so  directed 
fresh  attention  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Yet 
being  in  the  nature  of  things  costly,  (though 
marvellously  cheap  considering  the  labor  they 
have  entailed, )  there  are  thousands  of  interested 
people  asking,  “What  is  the  Polychrome  Bible?’’ 
It  is  in  part  to  answer  this  question  that  this 
preliminary  reivew  is  written. 

The  Polcyhrome  Bible  is  not  only  a  new  trans¬ 
lation,  from  Hebrew  into  English,  it  is  a  trans¬ 
lation  from  a  carefully  corrected  Hebrew  text 
which  has  been  made  as  perfect  as  it  can  be 
made — as  nearly  like  original  manuscripts  as 
they  came  from  their  various  writers  as  it  is  now 
possible  to  make  the  text.  As  is  well  known, 
there  are  several  translations  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  which  are  much  earlier  than  the  most 
ancient  Old  Tesatment  Manuscripts  now  existing 
or  which  for  several  hundred  years  have  been 
known  to  exist,  and  in  these  ancient  versions, 
Greek,  Syriac  and  others,  there  aie  numerous 
and  in  some  cases  important  differences  from 
the  Hebrew  as  we  now  have  it.  The  Talmuds 
are  also  important  sources  of  information  in  the 
search  for  the  actual  utterances  of  the  prophets 
and  other  Old  Testament  writers.  Quotations 
from  these  are  found  by  the  thousand  in  the 
Rabbinical  books,  and  where  they  differ  from 
the  existing  text  they  are  all  to  be  reckoned 
with.  The  many  indications  of  such  differences 
given  in  these  translations  are  abundant  witness 
to  the  thorough,  careful,  and  in  the  truest  sense 
conservative  scholarship  of  the  revisers  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  By  signs  so  small  as  in  no  sense 
to  incommode  the  reader  who  cares  not  for  the 
degree  of  authority  on  which  new  readings  rest, 
the  precise  character  of  each  change  and  the 
resaons  for  adopting  it  are  made  clear  to  him 
who  desires  to  pause  and  consider  these  things 

The  English  translations  while  thoroughly 
modern  in  diction,  with  no  slightest  attempt  to 
preserve  the  forms  'of  speech  of  an  earlier  time, 
are  yet  in  the  main  eminently  grave,  sonorous 
and  dignified,  worthy  of  the  subject,  preserving 
much  of  tbe*feeling  of  the  original  and  very 
seldom  falling  into  the  commonplace,  as  the 
Revised  Version  too  generally  does.  To  say  that 
the  present  translation  has  the  glorious  resonance 
and  majesty  of  the  Authorized  Version  ^would 
perhaps  be  to  say  too  much ;  in  many  places 
these  translations  fail  far  below  that  monument 
of  noble  English ;  but  the  careful  accuracy  of 
the  translation  is  worth  some  sacrifice  of  melody 
and  majesty,  and  the  sacrifice  is  not  often  so 
great  as  to  cause  a  reasonable  regret. 

The  word  “polychrome’’  in  the  title  of  the 
work  signifies  that  the  volumes  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Psalms)  are  printed  on  pages  acio?s 


the  whole  or  parts  of  which  one  or  more  colors 
have  been  washed  as  the  readiest  and  most  obvi¬ 
ous  way  of  indicating  that  more  than  one  writer 
has  had  a  hand  in  the  composition.  All  readers 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  some  words  and  sentences  have  been  added 
by  later  copyists  or  editors,  (“behold  it  is  there 
until  this  day, ’’ and  other  such  expressions,) 
but  very  few  except  careful  students  are  aware 
of  the  great  extent  to  which  this  practice  was 
carried,  so  that,  as  has  been  acutely  observed, 
every  new  copy  of  the  sacred  books  was  in  some 
sense  a  new  edition.  But  in  many  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  books  there  are  evidences  of  more  than  one 
hand  other  than  that  of  these  glosses.  Isaiah 
and  Micah  quote  from  the  same  ancient  oracle 
(probably) ;  Isaiah  includes  a  long  prophecy 
concerning  Moab,  which  the  writer  says  was 
“spoken  long  ago.’’  The  paper  on  which  such 
passages  are  printed  is  of  a  different  color  from 
that  on  which  the  prophecies  which  are  indisputa¬ 
bly  Isaiah’s  are  printed.  In  our  review  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  shall  we  go  somewhat'farther  into  this  matter : 
here  it  isenough  to  say  that  both.Isaiah  and  Judges 
require,  in  the  opinion  of  the  scholars  who  have 
here  translated  them,  a  number  of  colors,  show¬ 
ing  that  a  number  of  bands  have  taken  part  in 
their  writing. 

The  notes  are  purely  scholarly,  yet  this  is  not 
to  say  that  they  entirely  ignore  the  religious 
import  of  the  passage  commented  upon  ;  rather, 
the  scholarly  research  into  the  timo,  place,  occa¬ 
sion,  and  authorship  of  these  writings  is  all 
made  in  the  interest  of  the  religious  import  of 
these  Scriptural  books.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
bend  them  to  support  any  doctrine;  the  one 
endeavor  is  to  bring  out  in  all  their  clearness  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  passage.  This  at  least  is 
very  obviously  the  intention  of  the  translators: 
whether  they  have  been  able  at  all  times  to  rise 
above  their  own|preconceived  opinions  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  must  be  reserved  for  a  more  detailed 
examination  of  these  books. 

For  whom  are  these  volumes  intended  ?  For 
the  popular  reader,  the  editors  would  say ;  but  it 
is  clear  that  they  are  not  precisely  thinking  of 
those  whom  Lincoln  so  aptly  and  lovingly  called 
“the  plain  people.’’  They  are  meant  for  those 
who  are  really  interested  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  who  have  minds  in  some  slight  degree 
formed  by  and  for  study.  Yet  they  demand  no 
scholarship ;  rather  they  bring  scholarship  to  the 
use  of  the  student.  For  devotional  use  these 
volumes  are  surely  not  intended,  and  yet  to 
minds  in  some  degree  trained  they  will  make  the 
devotional  reading  of  the  Bible  a  far  more  in¬ 
telligent  and  potent  exercise  than  it  generally 
has  been.  To  the  Sunday-school  teacher  these 
volumes  will  be  very  valuable,  and  with  very 
few  exceptions— these  unlearned  people  whose 
deep  spiritual  experience  more  than  atones  for 
lack  of  training— there  should  be  no  Sunday 
school  teachers  incapable  of  profiting  by  bis 
edition  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  so 
stupendous  an  enterprise  more  successfully  car¬ 
ried  out,  and  yet  there  is  room  for  one  or  two 
criticisms  of  the  general  plan.  It  is  difiScult  to 
see  why  “the  Unpronounceable  Name’’  should 
be  made  literally  such  by  the  spelling  JHVH. 
Admit  that  it  is  not  possible  now  to  be  abso 
lutely  certain  of  the  correct  vocalization  of  the 
word ;  admit  that  it  certainly  was  not  Jehovah; 
yet  as  scholars  are  approximatey  agreed  on  the 
subjfct  it  seems  far  too  much  like  pedantry  for 
any  one  scholar  to  decline  to  give  his  own  opinion 
on  the  subject.  A  cote  in  preface  or  appendix 
would  quite  acquit  him  of  any  intent  to  dogma¬ 
tize,  and  the  general  reader  would  be  spared  an 
unwelcome  interruption  every  time  the  word 
appears.  Again,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  for 
whose  behoof  the  major  part  of  the  illustrations 
were  introduced.  They  are  not  new,  and  with 
possibly  a  very  few  exceptions,  they  are  not 
needed  by  any  reader  competent  to  profit  by  a 


work  of  this  kind.  In  the  popular  Teacher’s 
Bible  they  may  have  their  place,  but  not  here, 
where  they  simply  add  to  the  weight  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  volumes  which  ought  to  be  as  easy  to 
handle  and  as  inexpensive  as  possible.  This, 
however,  is  a  venial  though  a  needless  fault. 

;  As  has  already  been  said,  these  volumes  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  and  interest. 

Select  Notes.  A  Commentary  on  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Lessons  for  1898.  Inductive,  Sugges¬ 
tive,  Explanatory,  Illustrative.  Doctrinal 
and  Practical.  By  the  Rev.  F.  N.  Peloubet 
and  M.  A.  Peloubet.  Boston :  W.  A.  Wilde 
and  Company. 

It  has  been  with  deep  gratification  that  for 
several  years  past  we  have  observed  a  steady  im¬ 
provement  in  this  comaiectary  on  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Lessons.  The  outlook  appears  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  widening,  especially  with  respect  of  the 
setting  of  the  lesson  passage  in  its  proper  rela¬ 
tione  to  the  Gospel  istory  or  the  Biblical  history 
as  a  whole.  There  is  a  much  larger  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  these  relations,  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  significance  of  the  lesson,  as  the  years  roll 
on.  The  illustrative  incidents,  too,  are  more 
dignified  and  less  conventional  than  they  were  a 
few  years  ago. 

Especially  valuable  to  teachers  is  the  full 
Bibliography  and  the  references  to  celebrated 
pictures  which  accompany  every  lesson.  The 
pictorial  illustrations  are  somewhat  common¬ 
place,  but  there  are  a  few  exceptions,  in  picturee 
taken  from  good  photographs. 

The  lessons  of  the  first  half  year  are  in  St, 
Matthew’s  Gospel,  those  of  the  last  half  year  are 
in  the  Old  Testament — the  history  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  from  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  King¬ 
dom.  In  the  latter  half,  good  use  has  been 
made  of  recent  archaeological  discovery.  The 
habit  which  these  authors  share  with  very  many^ 
others,  of  laying  much  streee  upon  those  dis¬ 
coveries  which  “are  a  marvelous  confirmation 
of  the  Bible,’’  and  treating  lightly  those  which 
appear  to  contradict  the  Bible  story  as  usually 
understood,  is  much  to  be  deprecated.  It  must 
be  said,  however,  that  in  this  respect  these- 
authors  are  by  no  means  such  sinners  as  some 
others.  Their  evident  purpose  is  to  be  perfectly' 
just  and  fair,  and  no  doubt  they  realize,  though 
they  do  not  always  show,  that  the  essential  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Bible  stands  on  ground  too  firm 
to  be  shaken  by  the  contradictions  or  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  confirmations  of  history. 

The  Lion  of  Janina,  or  The  Last  Days  of  the* 
Janisaries.  A  Turkish  Novel.  By  Maurus. 
Jokai.  Translated  bvR.  Nisbet  Bain.  Har¬ 
per  and  Brothers.  New  York :  tl.25. 

This  is  the  first  appearance  in  English  of  m 
story  that  for  nearly  half  a  century  has  been 
familiar  to  Hungarian  readers  and  by  them, 
ranked  among  Jokai ’s  most  brilliant  works. 
His  series  of  Turkish  novels  is  a  group  of  singu¬ 
larly  striking  stories  of  which  this  is  accounted 
a  typical  specimen.  “The  Man  with  the  Ant¬ 
lers.’’  and  “The  White  Rose’’  are  perhaps  bet 
ter  known.  The  translator  has  titled  the  book 
from  Ali,  Pasha  of  Janina,  “one  of  the  most 
brilliant,  pictur^ue,  and  it  must  be  added, 
capable  ruffians  that  even  Turkish  history  csd 
produce.’’  And  this  is  well.  For  the  book  is- 
a  series  of  historic  pictures  of  the  time  and  of 
the  peoples  concerned,  with  the  “Lion”  ever¬ 
more  a  central  figure.  The  Sultan  Mahmoud  is- 
finnely  drawn,  the  Osmanli  and  the  Greeks  just 
then  striking  for  freedom,  are  thrown  up  in 
strong  relief,  and  the  Janisaries  are  given  to  us- 
from  their  beginning  as  the  orphan-waifs  gath¬ 
ered  up  and  trained  by  Begtash,  the  worthy 
dervish,  whence  their  popular  name,  “Flowers- 
of  the  Gardens  of  Begtash,’’  which  for  many 
long  years  a  Janisary  (Jeni  Cheri-“new  sol¬ 
dier’’),  when  inclined  to  boast  gave  to  himself 
and  his  kind.  These  soldiers  became  the  sup¬ 
port  and  the  arbiters  of  the  Sultan  ;  their  over¬ 
throw  and  extermination  by  Mahmoud  was  the- 
equivalent  of  the  wiping  out  of  the  “Strelstei’'^ 
in  Russian  history.  Our  Dr.  Ludlow  has  writ- 
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teo  of  Scanderbeg  aa  the  “Captain  of  the  Jani- 
•arias” ;  and  the  fatea  of  Turkay,  Egypt  and 
Oreace  aaemed  to  bring  them  into  higher  promi* 
oenoa  than  aren  the  Mamelnkea  of  Cairo.  Of 
courae  arery  reader  of  hiatory  ia  intereatad  in 
thaaa  cunflicta  batareen  aovereign,  anbjact  and 
«oldiary;  but  we  in  the  remote  “Went”  are  open 
to  inatruction  as  to  the  details  of  the  events 
that  are  familiar  enough  in  name,  but  represent 
to  ua  ao  littla  intimate  knowledge.  We  send  a 
man  like  Dr.  flepworth  to  find  out  what  Jokai 
■pictures  with  the  intelligence  of  near  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  the  power  of  a  pen  trained  and  in¬ 
spired  like  the  magic  “pencil  of  Mahmoud. ’’ 
■and  we  can  but  feel  greater  satisfaction  in  tha 
^leacriptions  of  forty- five  years  ago,  by  this 
gifted  observer,  than  in  the  hasty  and  labori- 
■ously  gained  glimpaes  of  our  worthy  contempo¬ 
rary.  These  revelations  of  the  novelist  are 
invaluable  to-day.  They  supply  the  vital  per- 
wonality  of  history.  And  the  translator  has  done 
a  service  (so  well  done  indeed  as  to  reward 
itself),  but  which  we  credit  ourselves  by  recog¬ 
nizing  at  its  true  worth. 

The  Chobds  of  Life.  Poems  by  Charles. 
H.  Crandall.  Printed  for  the  Author,  Spring- 
dale,  Connecticut,  il. 

Ihe  minor  poets  of  merit  hold  an  important 
place  in  the  rhythmic  choir.  Master  singers  are 
ware  indeed.  American  poets  deserving  the 
name  are  not  so  abundant  that  one  who  sings 
■so  well  as  Mr.  Crandall  should  be  alighted.  He 
has  a  facile  pen,  with  command  of  various 
wtylee,  and  shows  a  genuine  poetic  sympathy 
with  nature.  He  ia  a  true  American  as  well, 
whose  heart  beats  with  the  best  sentiments  of 
the  land  and  time.  In  this  tasteful  volume  he 
touches  a  wide  variety  of  themes,  with  much 
true  feeling  and  frequent  evidences  of  real 
power.  A  closer  sifting  would  have  heightened 
the  average  level  of  the  book,  but  various  read¬ 
ers  will  enjoy  different  parts  of  its  manifold 
repertory. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

.  In  “The  Story  of  Aaron,”  published  last 
jear,  Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  struck  a  fresh 
-vein  and  introduced  us  to  a  new  type  of  the  old 
plantation  life.  The  “Son  of  Ben  Ali”  was  so 
wuperior  in  intelligence  and  possessed  such  a 
remarkable  power  over  all  four-footed  creatures, 
that  the  other  slaves  on  the  plantation  looked 
upon  him  with  awe  as  having  supernatural  power 
from  “the  spirits.”  He  was  in  every  way  so 
unique  and  interesting  a  character  that  all  who 
read  his  “story”  will  welcome  Aaron  in  the 
Wildtoooda,  the  latest  product  of  Mr.  Harris’s 
pen.  Here  we  have  the  thrilling  adventures  of 
Aaron  as  a  “Runaway,”  living  in  the  swamp, 
-defended  by  its  four-footed  inhabitants,  yet 
sever  hesitating  to  face  the  fierce  bloodhounds 
«nd  the  still  fiercer  patrollers  at  a  signal  from 
^‘Little  Crotchet,”  the  invalid  son  of  the  “good 
master,”  Mr.  Abercrombie.  In  some  way  or 
•other  the  fuigtive  manages  to  evade  his  pursuers 
■and  to  clamber  up  to  an  outside  porch  to  the 
beacon  light,  and  there  by  the  amusing  account 
of  his  adventures  drive  away  the  “real  goblin 
pain,”  and  soothe  the  little  sufferer  into  a  sweet 
sleep.  There  are  many  touches  of  tender  pathos 
in  the  intercourse  between  these  two  and  moat 
readers  will  feel  like  going  out  from  that  quiet 
chamber  with  Big  Sal  on  the  sad  night  when 
the  loving  “Little  Maater,  ”  rocked  in  Aaron’s 
strong  arms,  and  soothed  by  a  “strain  of  heart¬ 
breaking  melody”  from  the  negroes  had  fallen 
into  his  last  sleep,  repeating,  “Oh,  what  a 
pity  I  what  a  pity!”  “Not  pity  for  the  lad, 
but  for  those  he  had  left  behind  him,  for  all 
who  loved  him ;  for  all  who  had  depended  on 
hie  thoughtfulness ;  for  all  the  weary  and  sor¬ 
rowful  ones.”  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and  CTom- 
pany,  Boston.  82. ) 

In  the  multitude  of  helpful  volumes  for  Lenten 
reading,  there  appears  for  the  first  time  one  pre¬ 


pared  for  the  use  of  English  speaking  Lutherans 
on  the  general  plan  of  those  used  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  branch  of  this  large  communion.  The  Way 
of  the  OrosB  is  “A  Series  of  Meditations  on 
the  History  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord,”  by 
Rev.  C.  Armand  Miller,  the  well-known  pastor 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  New  York.  He  gives  for  each  day  of 
the  Lenten  season  a  Scripture  lesson  from  the 
Passion  History,  a  suggestive  meditation  upon 
it  and  a  short  uplifting  prayer.  In  the  opening 
meditation  for  Ash  Wednesday,  we  get  in  a  few 
words  the  key  to .  the  author’s  'intention  and 
desire  to  make  the  succeeding  pages  a  help  to 
“heart-searching  and  spiritual  renewal  in  the 
eight  of  the  Father  who  seeth  in  secret.” 
The  style  is  simple  and  direct,  and  the  questions 
asked  so  earnest  and  searching  that  one  could 
hardly  make  the  little  book  a  constant  com 
pan  ion  for  these  days  of  prayer  and  fasting 
without  being  strengthened  and  helped  by  it. 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Ciompany,  New  York.  11.) 

Another  volume  to  be  read  at  this  season  is 
Rev.  Andrew  Murray’s  The  Ministry  of  Inter¬ 
cession,  “A  Plea  for  More  Prayer.”  intended  as 
a  companion  to  “With  Christ  in  the  School  of 
Prayer,”  by  the  same  author,  and  in  which  he 
only  confirms  the  two  lessons  of  .  the  former 
book,  and  urges  that  the  great  prayer  promises 
“Ask  whatsoever  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done 
to  you;”  and  “Whatsoever  ye  ask,  believe  that 
ye  have  received,”  be  accepted  as  literally  and 
actually  true,  “tor  according  to  this  devout 
man  the  reason  that  Christians  have  not  more 
power  over  the  masses  in  heathen  countries  is 
because  they  neglect  prayer  and  do  not  compre¬ 
hend  the  difference  between  prayer  as  interces¬ 
sion,  distinguished  from  prayer  for  ourselves.” 
The  last  chapter  is  headed,  “The  (doming  Re 
vival,  ”  and  dwells  with  intense  earnestness 
upon  the  fact  that  “Revival  is  God’s  word;  He 
alone  can  give  it;”  therefore,  it  in  only  through 
constant  intercession  with  absolute  faith  that 
we  can  hope  for  'such  a  divine  blessing  and 
that  no  one  believer  must  think  himself  too  weak 
to  help  or  imagine  that  his  prayers  will  not  be 
missed.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York.  75  cents. ) 

The  length  of  a  story  is  sometimes  felt  to  be  a 
burden,  even  by  a  sympathetic  reader.  The 
friends  of  “Constance”  in  A  OirVs  Ordeal,  by 
Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Lillie,  follow  her  fortunes  and  her 
development  with  hearty  good  will  and  yet  often 
with  weariness.  The  temptation  to  “skip” 
overcomes  their  admiration  of  the  excellent 
pages  turned  with  a  glance;  for  books  are  many 
and  time  is  short.  A  facile  pen  too  often  be¬ 
trays  superficial  thought  and  shallow  resources. 
It  is  a  habit  of  admirers  to  urge  authors  to  write 
and  write.  A  great  author  often  writes  possibly 
too  little,  yet  publishes  too  much.  We  have  an 
ideal  of  a  novel  that  should  combine  the  real 
value  of  a  series.  That  our  publishers  will  say 
is  impracticable ;  the  senes  must  be  produced 
and  the  gold  gravel  washed  for  its  treasure.  The 
ordinary  readers’  mind  is  not  a  solvent  of  real 
values;  the  quicksilver  takes  in  sand  along 
with  the  gold;  the  souls  are  clogged  with  dirt. 
That  in  the  problem  of  to-day.  Riches  are  all 
around  us,  riches  are  in  type,  but  the  sifters 
are  inadequate,  the  sluices  of  thought  are  dry. 
We  have  not  too  much  value,  but  too  much 
material ;  not  too  much  reading,  but  too  little 
discrimination  ;  not  too  much  genius  for  story 
writing,  but  too  many  stories  for  our  genius. 
(Henry  T.  Coates  and  Company. ) 

The  author  of  Vashti ;  a  Poem  in  Seven  Books, 
by  Mr.  John  Brayshaw  Kaye,  in  a  lawyer  who 
has  given  close  attention  to  the  story  of  Elsther 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  has  made  the  neglected 
queen  of  Ahasuerus  the  heroine  of  bis  poem. 
Ilie  narrative  ia  full  and  clear,  the  poetical  style 
fiowing,  and  the  picturesque  qualities  are  strik¬ 
ing.  Some  passages  rise  to  a  high  dignity. 

I  The  book  is  a  valuable  indication  of  literary 


tendencies  in  professional  life,  and  merits  read¬ 
ing  for  its  view  of  the  important  scenes  depicted. 
(New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.) 

From  a  OirVs  Point  of  View,  by  Lilian  Bell, 
is  a  collection  of  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
print,  and  which  embody  much  of  the  humorous 
good  sense  of  this  sprightly  writer,  upon  the 
matter  of  love  making  by  men.  There  are  other 
aspects  of  life  displayed,  but  on  the  whole  the 
relations  and  attitudes  of  man  in  his  attentions 
to  the  gentle  sex  monopolize  the  pages.  We 
think  many  men  would  get  great  profit  from  the 
reading  of  this  book,  but  those  who  need  it  most 
would  be  the  last  ones  to  realize  that  they  were 
hit.  (New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers. ) 

One  is  unconsciously  led  to  expect  a  good  dea^ 
from  Ribstone  Pippins,  because  it  is  written  by 
Maxwell  Gray,  the  well  known  author  of  “The 
Silence  of  Dean  Maitland,  ”  but  although  the 
touch  of  a  practised  hand  is  felt  in  the  charm¬ 
ing  descriptions  of  nature,  the  human  element 
is  disappointing.  The  characters  are  sketched 
very  lightly,  and  the  thread  of  the  plot  is  hardly 
strong  enough  to  hold  them  together.  The 
South  of  England  dialect  is  also  a  little  puzzling 
to  most  readers,  but  the  pictures  of  Jacob  and 
his  “Grammar”  and  their  simple  life  together 
in  the  cottage,  and  her  quick  recognition  of, 
and  sympathy  with  the  budding  love  in  the  stal¬ 
wart  young  man’s  bosom,  and  of  the  care-free, 
happy  life  of  the  three  carters  as  they  go  singing 
on  their  way  are  very  pretty.  (Harper  and 
Brothers,  New  York.  II.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


The  Twentieth  Century  City  is  the  title  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong’s  new  work  which  is 
just  announced  by  the  Baker  and  Taylor  Com¬ 
pany.  As  no  clergyman  has  given  more  time  to 
the  study  of  the  problems  of  municipal  life, 
people  will  await  with  much  interest  what  he 
has  to  say  on  the  subject,  hoping  for  practical 
suggestions  to  aid  them  in  fulfilling  all  their 
duty  as  Christian  citizens.  Dr.  Strong’s  earlier 
works,  “Our  Country,”  and  “The  New  Era, ” 
have  reached  a  joint  sale  of  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  copies  which  proves  his  power  to  interest 
as  well  as  to  instruct  the  public.  That  there  is 
a  growing  interest  in  all  these  problems  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  thoughtful  works  deal¬ 
ing  with  them  that  have  lately  appeared.  The 
Macmillan  Company  advertise  a  liorary  of  five 
volumes  all  worthy  of  careful  studv,  Durand's 
Finances  of  New  York  City ;  Field's  Primer  of 
New  York ;  Wilcox  on  City  Oovemment ;  Good- 
now's  Municipal  Problems;  Ooodnow's  Munici¬ 
pal  Home  Rule.  Some  of  these  are  already 
tamiliar  to  our  readers  and  all  treat  their  sub¬ 
ject  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  and  are  spe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  present  day 
citizen. 


Those  who  have  read  and  enjoyed  the  poems 
of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  will  be  interested  to 
hear  that  the  young  African  is  about  to  publish 
a  volume  of  short  stories  of  his  own  people,  and 
that  be  is  also  engaged  in  writing  a  novel.  The 
Uncalled,  to  appear  in  the  autumn.  Those  who 
have  bad  access  to  the  manuscript  predict  great 
success  for  his  stories,  which  will  be  published 
by  E^d,  Mead  and  Company. 

The  “Greek-Englisb  Interlinear  New  Testa¬ 
ment”  has  proved  of  so  much  value  to  clergy¬ 
men  and  Bible  students  that  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Hinds  and  Noble,  are  now  preparing  to 
issue  the  Old  Testament  Hebrew  English  Inter¬ 
linear.  The  first  volume  containing  “Genesis 
and  Exodus”  is  now  ready  and  the  remainder 
of  the  Old  Testament  will  follow  in  three  addi¬ 
tional  volumes  within  a  reasonable  time  pro¬ 
vided  a  sufficient  number  of  subscriptions  are 
received  to  cover  the  great  expense  of  the  under¬ 
taking.  The  volumes  in  cloth  will  be  five  dol¬ 
lars  each,  but  especially  advantageous  rates  are 
offered  to  those  subscribing  now.  The  Hebrew 
text  is  that  of  Baer  and  Delitzech  for  Genesis; 
for  Exodus  that  of  Theile;  and  these  texts  have 
been  retained  unchanged.  The  interlined  trans¬ 
lation  is  strictly  literal,  even  to  the  retention  of 
the  Hebrew  idioms.  Tn  the  left-hand  margin 
of  the  pages  is  the  King  James  Version ;  in  the 
right-hand  margin  the  mvised  Version,  enabling 
instant  comparison  of  all  four  renderings.  Foot¬ 
notes  on  every  page  present  the  variorum  read¬ 
ings  of  all  the  important  Versions — the  Septua- 
gint,  the  Peshitto,  the  Vulgate,  the  Targum  of 
Onkeloe,  and  others.  This  volume  also  contains 
the  Hebrew  alphabet  with  the  English  equiva¬ 
lents;  and  Tables  showing  the  variations  of  the 
Hebrew  verb. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  comee  to  the 
defense  of  the  Sunday-achoole,  Mr.  Eldward  Bok 
having  written  of  the  average  school  as  in  a  state 
of  decadence : 

It  may  be  admitted  that  this  adjunct  of  the 
Church  is  not  what  it  ought  and  might  be,  that 
many  superintendents  and  teachers  come  short, 
as  he  alleges,  of  what  is  desirable,  but  from  an 
experience  of  many  years  in  country  and  city, 
we  feel  competent  to  assert  that  the  Sunday- 
school  as  an  institution  so  far  from  decaying,  has 
steadily  improved,  and  it  in  to-day  doing  as 
good,  and  in  most  cases  better  work  than  ever  in 
the  past.  To  properly  estimate  the  Sunday- 
school,  the  limitations  under  which  the  average 
school  in  conducted  must  be  taken  into  account. 
It  is  not  possible  to  secure  everywhere  and  at 
all  times  the  beat  material  for  superintendents 
and  teachers ;  use  must  be  made  of  such  material 
as  is  attainable.  It  is  lamentably  true  that 
many  schools  suffer  from  incompetent  superin¬ 
tendence,  and  the  instruction  given  is  often  of 
the  flimsiest  and  most  unsatisfactory  character. 
These  evils  can  be,  and  as  rapidly  as  pcwible 
should  be,  remedied,  and  Mr.  Bok’s  criticisms 
may  be  helpful  in  this  direction,  but  a  general 
and  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  institution 
as  a  whole  can  subserve  no  useful  purpose.  The 
Sunday-school  is  accomplishing  great  ^ood,  even 
though  far  from  the  perfect  organization  it 
ought  to  be,  and  its  failures  are  due,  it  should 
be  recognized,  not  alone  to  incompetent  superin 
tendents  and  teachers,  but  equally  and  even  more 
to  the  absence  of  parental  oversight  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  home  is  more  responsible  for  failure 
in  the  religious  training  of  the  young  than  the 
Sabbath  school. 

The  Examiner’s  “Rambler”  is  not  quite  clear 
that  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  writing  ma¬ 
terials  are  such  good  things  for  civilization,  or 
more  strictly,  the  discipline  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  as  our  orators  sometimes  represent: 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  boy  writing 
materials  were  not  abundant  He  wrote  down 
bis  somewhat  crude  thoughts  upon  a  wooden 
shovel,  on  which  he  had  prc^uced  a  fresh  surface 
by  aid  of  a  drawing  knife,  or  on  shavings. 
Then  be  transcribed  them  on  such  scraps  of 
paper  as  he  could  command.  But  the  scarcity 
of  stationery  compelled  him  to  put  what  he 
had  to  say  in  the  most  condensed  form.  To  do 
this,  he  had  to  think,  and  think,  and  think  to 
see  bow  he  could  get  the  most  sense  into  the 
fewest  words.  In  this  necessity  lay  a  sort  of 
education,  and  out  of  it  grew  that  style,  terse, 
clear,  epigrammatic,  which,  at  a  later  day, 
made  bis  sentences  half  battles.  Who  of  mod 
ern  statesmen  has  given  us  so  many  savings  that 
will  never  depart  from  the  memory  and  heart  of 
men  ?  Lincoln  did  not  leave  a  tenth  part  as 
many  spoken  or  written  words  as  will  Glad¬ 
stone,  but  he  has  left  a  hundred  times  as  many 
sentences  that  will  never  be  forgotten.  In  his 
deUnition  of  popular  government  there  is  not  a 
word  that  can  be  spared.  The  address  at 
Gettysburg  could  not  have  been  made  except  by 
a  man  accustomed  to  economize  in  paper.  It 
would  have  been  worth  worlds  to  Mr.  Sumner  if 
bis  father  had  been  a  very  poor  man,  and  if  the 
future  Senator  had  been  compelled  to  write  on 
minute  scraps  As  for  the  poet  Wordsworth,  it 
would  have  been  money  in  bis  pocket  if  some 
** frowning  providence,”  behind  which  was  hid 
*‘a  smiling  face,”  had  very  rigidly  allowanced 
him  in  the  matter  of  paper.  Perhaps  his  seven 
volumes,  which  are  not  read,  would  have  been 
two  volumes  that  would  have  been  read.  Indeed, 
some  very  good  writing  has  been  done  without 
any  paper  at  all.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin  set  up  some  of  his  essays  with  no 
medium  between  his  head  and  the  tv^es.  He 
did  the  condensing  and  correcting  in  his  brain. 
Any  one  who  has  been  condemns  to  the  hard 
lot  of  having  to  correct  the  compositions  of 
juvenile  literateurs,  ard  who  has  seen  with 
what  vicious  ingenuity  >  page  is  used,  where 
two  lines  would  have  sufficra,  and  how  often 
sentence  after  sentence  will  flow,  in  an  unbroken 
torrent,  without  the  presence,  without  even  the 
euspicion  of  an  idea,  must  often  have  sighed 
for  the  days  in  which  paper  was  scarce  and 
costly.  Jonathan  Edwards,  pastor  at  Stock- 
bridge,  was  very  poor,  while  paper,  in  the  in¬ 
fant  colony,  was  the  luxury  of  the  rich.  He 
had  to  write  upon  the  backs  of  old  letters  and 
upon  scraps  from  the  edges  of  newspapers. 
Tfae  result  was  the  TreatUe  on  the  Will,  the 
most  memorable  philosophical  writing  that  has 
appeared  on  the  continent. 

Alas!  that  the  vast  multiplication  of  paper 


mills  and  the  discovery  of  new  materials  for 
paper-ycornstalks,  basswood,  clay — have  led  to 
our  being  deluged  with  diluted  drivel.  Perhaps 
it  would  not  m  feasible  to  burn  all  the  pape^ 
mills,  and,  if  feasible,  the  relief  produced  would 
be  only  temporary,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it 
would  be  poaaible  for  legislation  to  step  in, 
though  it  may  be  that  a  tax  on  paper  would  be 
benencent. 

— "  ♦ 

The  Jewish  Messenger  discussing  “The  Duty 
of  the  Jew,”  says  that  it  is  not  “to  lament  over 
the  glory  that  in  past,  or  dream  about  the  mystic 
splendor  that  is  to  be,  ”  but  to  take  pattern  of 
the  real  heroes  of  Jewish  annals: 

Mordecai,  who  alone  of  all  the  heroes  of  the 
Bible,  bears  the  appellation  of  the  Jew,  was  flrst 
and  foremost  the  man.  He  refused  to  play  the 
flatterer  or  cringe  before  the  power  of  a  diplomat 
and  minister  of  state.  It  required  courage,  grit, 
true  manliness,  but  Mordecai,  when  put  to  the 
test,  was  not  found  wanting. 

The  duty  of  the  Jew  is  to  display  the  true 
qualities  of  manhood— not  strutting,  boasting, 
or  ostentatious  pomp,  but  quiet,  earnest  courage 
— the  resolution  which  converts  defeat  into 
triumph  and  bides  its  time  until  death  be 
swallowed  up  in  victory. 

Back  to  Zion,  forsooth — is  that  the  Jew’s  duty 
to  day  ?  To  become  the  Oriental  again,  and 
assume  the  mask  of  sanctity  and  sacerdotalism 
with  a  new  temple  and  sacriflcial  smoke — a 
religious  state  with  penalties  and  excommunica 
tions,  to  develop  into  Eeaenees,  Sadduceee,  and 
Pharisees  once  more  I  Because  the  knout,  the 
slander,  the  harsh  law  persist  here  and  there, 
must  the  signal  be  given  to  retreat  ? 

Did  Mordecai  counsel  flight  to  his  brethren  ? 
Did  Esther,  when  the  dread  designs  of  the  anti- 
Semite  were  revealed  to  her,  bid  ner  co  religion 
ists  play  the  coward’s  part  ?  They  were  Jews  of 
more  resolute  grit.  They  had  the  character  of 
men  and  women  who  make  history,  heroes  and 
heroines  who  crown  their  age  with  magnificent 
achievement. 

The  Jew’s  duty  to  day  is  to  live  down  preju¬ 
dice.  He  must  regard  obstacles  as  spurs,  not 
checks  to  advancement.  He  must  have  faith  in 
the  final  triumph  of  justice— the  faith  that 
nerved  his  ancestors  when  they  met  martyrdom 
with  the  Shemang  their  last  utterance.  He 
must  admit  that  the  nations  have  advanced 
despite  the  new  Hamans  here  and  there,  who 
riee  and  fall  like  their  illustrious  predecessors. 
Drumont  survives,  but  tbe  Marquis  de  Mores 
bas  passed  into  oblivion.  Luger  has  temporary 
sway,  but  wbat  has  become  of  Prince  Lichten 
stein,  Stocker,  Ablwardt,  Henrici,  von  Ham 
meretein,  and  tbe  rest  ?  These  are  empty  bombs, 
while  an  entire  world  sends  telegrams  to  Zola 
and  crowns  him  with  undying  honor. 

The  Jew  must  be  more  patient  and  believe  in 
tbe  regeneration,  not  degeneration  of  humanity. 
Instead  of  dwelling  upon  anti  Semi tism  until  it 
becomes  a  fixed  idea  which  be  discerns  everv- 
wbere,  and  to  escape  whose  contagion  he  would 
commit  spiritual  suicide,  let  him  regard  it  more 
calmly  as  a  friend  in  disguise.  Let  him  ask 
himself  if  some  of  the  chargee  brought  against 
him  may  not  be  true.  He  must  realize  that  cen 
turiee  of  serfdom  have  produced  distortions 
which  are  not  to  be  endur^  in  a  liberty-loving 
age.  He  must  riee  to  the  highest  level  of  hie 
own  times,  whatever  becomes  of  favorite  dreams 
and  supers  itione.  He  must  breathe  into  hie 
religion  the  ethical  breadth  and  grandeur  of  tbe 
Jewish  prophets,  who  preached  not  to  Israel 
alone,  but  for  all  humanity. 

♦  — 

Tbe  Buffalo  Commercial  thinks  well  of  the 
project  to  construct  tbe  proposed  Cape  Cod  Canal 
by  means  of  convict  labor — as  recently  recom¬ 
mended  by  tbe  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and 
now  strongly  supported  by  the  General  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  prisons  of  that  State,  in  his  report  on 
the  subject : 

His  plan  is  to  draft  at  least  2,000  men  wbo  are 
serving  six  months  or  more,  from  tbe  County 
prisons,  and  put  them  on  the  work,  having  first 
built  a  suitable  enclosure,  with  buildings,  and 
an  iron  fence  ten  feet  high,  along  the  canal  line. 
A  safeguard  against  attempted  escape  would  be 
found  in  a  liberal  commutation  of  time  for  in¬ 
dustry  and  good  conduct.  Guard  towers  could 
be  erected  along  the  line  of  tbe  fence,  and  if 
necessary,  additional  security  could  be  furnished 
by  putting  along  the  top  of  the  fence  a  wire 
carrying  an  electric  current  of  low  voltage,  but 
of  sufiBcient  power  to  prevent  a  prisoner  from 
going  over  it.  No  cruel  or  unjust  treatment  is 
contemplated,  and  tbe  suggestion  for  tbe  employ¬ 
ment  of  prisoners  is  baseid  on  the  assumption 
that  the  State  would  not  attempt  thin  work  ex¬ 
cept  ana  means  of  utilising  their  lab  r,  and 


that  consequently  the  plan  would  not  interfere 
with  free  labor.  As  tae  Superintendent  says, 
convicts  must  be  supported  whether  they  work 
or  not,  and  the  State  might  wisely  use  their  ser¬ 
vices  to  secure  improvements  that  otherwise 
could  not  be  obtained  within  a  reasonable  limit 
of  expenditure. 

Public  sentiment  in  the  Northern  States  has 
been  opposed  to  the  employment  of  convicts  on 
outdoor  State  or  County  works,  such  as  the  con¬ 
struction  and  repair  of  highways,  etc.,  and  a 
return  to  the  old  ball  and  chain  system  would 
not  be  tolerated.  But  tbe  Massachusetts  idea, 
which  includes  also  the  reclaiming  of  waste 
lands,  is  somewhat  different,  and  the  necessity 
of  making  a  sp^tacle  of  the  prisoners  is  avoided. 
Of  its  feasibility  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt. 
The  authorities  of  the  Old  Bay  State  are  noted 
for  doing  thoroughly  and  well  whatever  they 
undertake,  and  if  the  present  plan  is  carried  out, 
it  may  prove  a  valuable  object  lesson  to  other 
States  to  whom  the  convict- labor  problem  in  a 
source  of  constant  trouble. 

The  Episcopal  Recorder  has  come  upon  a  rara 
avis  in  current  religious  literature: 

A  book  bas  lately  appeared  in  England,  en¬ 
titled,  “A  Book  for  tne  Children  of  God,” 
which  has  the  endorsement  of  a  great  body  of 
Church  of  England  clergymen,  twelve  hundred 
in  number.  It  announces  that  the  Catholic 
Church  IS  the  only  abode  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
“who  does  not, ”  it  declares  “make  Hie  home 
in  any  dissenting  sect.”  It  further  informs  its 
readers  that  “sometimes  people  quarrel  with 
the  Church,  and  break  away  from  ber  and  make 
little  sham  churches  of  their  own.”  All  which 
in  really  delicious  for  its  effrontery. 

Tbe  great  bodies  of  our  Baptist,  Methodist 
and  Presbyterian  friends,  each  doing  useful  and 
blessed  and,  at  times,  magnificent  work  for  God 
and  man  in  a  thousand  fields,  are  “little  sham 
churches,  ”  in  which  tbe  Spirit  of  God  cannot 
make  His  home.  Well,  this  will  do  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  impudent  self-assertion  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  pride  and  self-sufficiency  We  do  not  know 
that  we  have  ever  seen  this  statement  surpassed. 

Let  us  add  that  it  has  sometimes  been  a 
source  of  wonder  to  us  that  brethren  of  these 
great  churches  should  at  times  appear  to  be  so 
anxious  to  stand  well  with  a  body  which  at 
heart  unchurches  them  and  looks  with  ill-con¬ 
cealed  disdain  upon  their  work  for  Christ.  A 
little  dignified  reserve  and  refusal  to  affilliate 
with  those  wbo  deny  the  validity  of  ministries 
which  God  Himself  has  wonderfully  accredited 
in  blessing,  would  not  be  out  of  place. 


The  Central  Presbyterian  touches  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  clergymen’s  commutation  cards  on  tbe 
railroads.  They  are  usually  in  tbe  form  of  an 
authentication  of  the  holder,  enabling  him  by 
exhibiting  tbe  same  to  the  agent  to  thereupon 
secure  a  ticket  to  any  station  on  his  road,  or 
connected  with  it,  at  one-half  tbe  usual  fare, 
or  at  least  a  reduced  rate : 

Some  have  bad  scruples  in  accepting  wbat  was 
thought  to  be  a  charity,  and  have  feared  that  in 
some  degree  their  ministerial  standing  and  in¬ 
fluence  would  be  injured  Some  who  are  not 
ministers,  and  some  of  these  who  are  railroad 
officials  and  conductors,  have  spoken  disparag¬ 
ingly  of  the  whole  system,  as  reflecting  upon  the 
character  of  those  who  accept  and  use  them. 

But  tbe  whole  matter  has  been  very  much 
cleared  up  by  a  better  understanding  of  tbe  pur 
pose  of  tbe  railroad  authorities.  It  is  now  made 
evident  that  the  railroad  managers  do  not  issue 
such  clergymen’s  tickets  as  a  charity,  but  as  a 
commutation  they  are  glad  to  make  to  a  class 
who  travel  a  great  deal,  and  it  in  with  them  a 
business  matter  entirely.  Many  ministers  travel 
every  week  on  tbe  railroad  to  meet  appoint¬ 
ments.  Others  travel  a  great  deal  on  various 
errands  of  their  ministry,  or  to  their  church 
assemblies.  As  a  large  and  trusted  class  of 
travellers,  the  railroad  managers  ate  glad  to  give 
them  some  commutation  for  the  year.  On  our 
table  are  two  such  tickets,  marked  numbers 
5,012  and  3,787.  On  some  of  the  great  roads 
there  are  probablv  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
issued.  A  proof  of  the  business  standing  of  the 
system  is  in  tbe  fact  that  we  now  receive  eolici- 
tations  from  some  lines  to  make  application  for 
permits.  The  restrictions,  as  to  residing  on  or 
near  the  line  issuing  the  permit,  and  as  to  their 
being  not  transferable,  also  show  the  buainess 
character  of  the  system 

It  is  also  true  no  doubt  that  some  intelligent 
railroad  managers  do  regkrd  the  work  of  Chris 
tian  ministers  as  of  great  value  in  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  the  people,  upon  whom  tbe  roads  are 
dependent.  They  believe  that  tbe  railroads  get 
a  large  remuneration  in  the  elevated  moral  and 
material  condition  of  tbe  country  from  the  work 
of  ministers  and  churches. 
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XIII.— REVIEW  OF  LESSONS  I-XII. 

A  review  of  the  four  great  charactere  who  have 
formed  the  subject  of  our  three  months*  study 
can  hardly  be  satisfactorily  compressed  into  half 
an  hour’s  lesson,  unless  we  seek  for  some  princi¬ 
ple  which  unifies  them  and  makes  each  to  take 
his  place  in  the  development  of  a  single  truth 
of  one  transcendently  important  religious  idea. 
This  unifying  principle  was  discerned  by  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  he  saw 
that  it  was  because  of  this  principle  that  these 
and  other  heroes  of  Israel  were  men  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy. 

It  was  faith  which  united  these  lives,  so 
widely  different  in  other  characteristics;  faith 
that  made  them  all  vital  links  in  the  chain  of 
development  of  God’s  great  thought  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  faith  that  set  them  apart  from 
all  the  heroes  of  other  lands  and  other  times. 
These  heroes  of  Israel  had  perhaps  all  the  foibles, 
weaknesses,  crimes  of  the  heroes  of  Greece  and 
India  and  the  North ;  but  the  vision  and  faculty 
divine  were  also  theirs;  they  alone  of  all  the 
heroes  of  old  were  aware  of  God. 

It  was  because  they  were  aware  of  Him, 
alive  to  Hie  presence  and  power  in  every  fibre  of 
their  being,  that  these  heroes  of  our  lesson  were 
able,  each  in  his  own  way,  to  become  the  media¬ 
tors  of  a  new  apprehension  of  God — a  new  truth 
about  him.  The  gift  of  Abraham  to  the  world 
was  the  great  cosmic  idea  of  unity.  Other 
nations  were  monotheistic ;  in  the  last  analysis, 
Chaldaea  from  the  midst  of  which  Abraham  was 
called  out,  and  Egypt  in  which  Abraham’s  de¬ 
scendants  were  to  dwell,  worshipped  one  supreme 
god ;  but  their  notion  of  their  god  was  particu¬ 
laristic  not  universal,  confined  to  their  own 
nation,  not  exercising  jurisdiction  over  all  races 
of  men ;  it  was  left  to  Abraham  to  discover  and 
live  by  the  great  idea  of  unity ;  the  one  God 
with  whom  all  peoples  had  to  do,  the  one  race 
in  which  all  peoples  were  to  be  blessed,  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  dimly  appre¬ 
hended  truths  of  modern  philosophy,  of  all  the 
half-grasped  prophecies  of  modem  science. 

A  most  important  step  was  taken  by  Jacob  in 
the  development  of  this  thought.  Hie  story 
shows  as  no  other  tale  or  legend  of  ancient  time 
can  do,  the  marvellous  truth  of  the  power  of 
man  with  God.  There  is  a  deep  mystery  in  the 
story  that  the  nameless  Antagonist  of  Jacob  was 
forced  to  disable  him  before  he  could  prevail 
over  him. 

In  Joseph,  the  great  law  of  the  universe  is  ex¬ 
emplified,  that  law  to  which  the  Son  of  God 
became  obedient,  the  law  of  vicarious  suffering. 
Persecution,  exile,  slavery,  imprisonment,  were 
not  for  himself  alone,  stepping  stones  to  his  own 
preferment;  they  were  for  the  salvation  of  bis 
brethren  and  of  all  hia  race. 

To  that  law  of  vicarious  sacrifice  Moses  also 
was  subject ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  de¬ 
liberately  chose  obscurity,  poverty,  hardship,  the 
crushing  burden  of  responsibility,  that  he  might 
rescue  his  people  from  bondage ;  and  with  Moses 
this  obedience  to  law  was  on  a  higher  plane  than 
that  of  Joseph,  inasmuch  as  he  did  choose  it, 
voluntarily,  recognizing  to  a  great  degree  its 
enormous  cost,  instead  of  meekly  and  devoutly 
accepting  it,  as  did  Joseph.  This  was  why  to 
him  the  ineffable  visicn  was  at  last  vouchsafed. 
He  saw  God  and  talked  with  Him  as  with  a 
friend,  dared  even  remonstrate  with  Him,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  race  to  whom  his  life  was 
given  dared  even  refuse  the  proffered  blessing 
of  God. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON, 
Revtbw. 

Golden  Text. — Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God. — Matt.  xvj.  16. 

The  gospel  of  Matthew  may  be  called  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Each  lesson  for 
the  past  quarter  has  shown  some  truth  about  the 
kingdom. 

Lesson  1,  on  the  preaching  of  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  teaches  that  repentance  from  sin  is  a  con 
dition  of  entrance  into  Christ’s  kingdom.  Les¬ 
son  2,  on  Christ’s  three  temptations  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  shows  that  in  that  kingdom  the  victory 
over  Satan  will  be  achieved.  Lesson  3,  on  the 
calling  of  the  apostles  and  Christ’s  early  minis¬ 
try,  shows  that  believers  in  Jesus  are  citizens  in 
the  kingdom.  Lesson  4,  on  the  Beatitudes, 
shows  what  is  the  true  character  of  the  citizens 
of  the  kindgom.  Lesson  5,  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
shows  that  prayer,  communion  with  God,  is  the 
privilege  of  members  of  the  kingdom-  Lesson  6, 
on  God’s  providence  for  the  wants  of  his  people, 
shows  that  these  members  are  under  hie  im 
mediate  and  minute  care.  Lesson  7,  on^tbe  call 
of  Matthew  and  the  feast  at  bis  bouse,  shows 
Jesus  calling  not  the  righteous  but  those  who 
desire  to  be  made  righteous  to  become  citizens 
of  the  kingdom.  Lesson  8,  on  the  mission  of 
the  twelve  disciples,  shows  that  the  members  of 
the  kingdom  have  a  duty  to  those  who  are  with 
out,  to  try  to  bring  them  into  the  kingdom. 
Lesson  9,  embodying  the  golden  invitation, 
“Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  1  will  give  you  rest,’’  shows  the  king¬ 
dom  to  be  a  place  of  rest,  because  it  is  one  of 
working  together  with  Christ  Lesson  10,  on 
the  works  of  healing  wrought  by  Christ  on  the 
Sabbath,  shows  that  the  laws  of  the  kingdom 
are  laws  of  liberty.  Lesson  11,  on  the  be“'"''‘ing 
of  John  the  Baptist  shows  that  judgment  as  to 
who  in  this  world  is  or  is  not  a  member  of  the 
kingdom  must  be  left  to  God,  who  will  exercise 
it  in  due  time.  Lesson  12  shows  that  members 
of  the  kingdom  must  be  prepared  for  self-sacri¬ 
fice  for  its  sake,  even  to  the  laying  down  of 
their  lives. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 


By 

Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 

PROMISES. 

March 

21. 

Promlss  of  salvation.  Isa.  .66;  1-6 

22. 

Promise  of  help.  Isa.  41 : 10-20. 

23. 

Promise  of  wisdom.  Jas.  1: 1-6. 

24. 

PromisB  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Luke  11: 
1-13. 

26. 

Puriiose  of  the  promises.  2  Pet.  1 : 1-8. 

26. 

Fulfilled  in  Christ.  2  Cor.  1 :18-24. 

27. 

Topic— Ood's  unfailing  promises. 
Pa.  91:  1-16. 

Gospel  Promises  are  God’s  drafts  on  the  Bank 
of  Heaven.  They  are  payable  to  bearer  on  de¬ 
mand.  Though  presented  by  a  sinner,  they  are 
signed  by  the  Saviour.  “Whatsoever  ye  shall 
ask  in  My  name,  believing,  ye  shall  receive.’’ 
We  must  present  and  plead  these  promisee,  as 
well  as  possess  them,  to  receive  the  blessings. 
In  all  the  centuries  God  has  never  defaulted. 
“Notone  thing  hath  failed  of  all  the  good  things 
which  the  Lord  your  God  spake  concerning  you ; 
all  are  come  to  pass  unto  you,  and  not  one  thing 
hath  failed  thereof.’’  The  sinner  needs  no 
identification  in  order  that  he  may  come  into 
possession.  The  promises  are  not  only  paid  at 
par,  which  is  the  boast  of  the  world ;  but  above 
par,  which  is  the  marvel  of  grace.  What  we 
actually  receive  is  so  much  larger  and  richer 
than  what  we  ever  expect,  that  Paul,  the  man 
of  marvellous  faith  and  richer  realization,  said, 
“Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him.’’ 
The  beloved  John,  to  whom  had  been  granted  a 
profounder  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  a  more 
glorious  view  of  heaven,  than  that  vouchsafed  to 
any  other,  exclaimed,  “Now  are  we  the  sons  of 


God  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall 
be :  but  we  know  that  when  He  shall  appear,  w» 
shall  be  like  Him ;  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He 
is.’’  God  never  sent  His  Bible  into  the  world 
to  adorn  tables.  It  is  His  treasure  house  for  the 
enrichment  of  saints.  The  marvel  is  that  with 
such  possible,  or  attainable,  spiritual  wealth, 
there  should  continue  to  be  such  actual  spiritual 
poverty.  Even  the^wretched  m  iser  has  the  ad  van  - 
tage  over  us,  for  whilst  he  denies  himself  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  his  gold  would  buy,  be 
yet  knows  that  it  is  gold,  and  gloats  over  and 
revels  in  its  possession.  We  neither  enjoy  the 
possession,  nor  wield  the  power,  of  our  riches. 

A  young  man  from  the  land  of  heather,  reverent 
toward  God,  devoted  to  widowed  mother,  and 
loyal  to  native  land,  had  gone  into  a  distant 
colony,  in  search  of  bis  fortune.  He  prospered, 
even  beyond  the  glowing  anticipations  of  youth. 
Every  letter  to  mother  and  friends  told  the  glad 
tidings  of  advancement.  The  keen  eyed,  warm 
hearted  neighbors  noted  no  improvement  in  the 
mother’s  temporal  condition.  In  fact  she  appar¬ 
ently  toiled  harder,  and  economized  more  closely 
than  ever.  Soon  the  want  with  which  she  had 
so  bravely  struggled  became  apparent  to  all. 
What  a  mystery  it  was.  A  prosperous,  affec¬ 
tionate  son ;  a  toiling,  impoverished  mother. 
Finally  one,  more  courageous  than  the  others, 
ventured  to  broach  the  subject  to  her.  Did  not 
her  son  send  her  remittances  ?  Had  he  not  made 
an  allowance  for  her  ?  Verity  forced  an  unwilling 
“no’’  from  her  lips;  but  love  for  her  son  found 
ready  and  apt  excuse  for  bis  seeming  neglect. 
The  friend  was  neither  convinced  nor  satisfied. 
He  knew  the  lad’s  kind  heart  too  well  to  believe 
it  possible  for  him  to  be  cruel.  There  must  be  a 
mistake  somewhere.  His  kind  words  concerning 
her  eon,  and  his  deep  interest,  brought  the  care¬ 
fully  treasured  letters  to  be  read,  one  by  one. 
Then  the  mystery  was  solved.  In  each  envelope 
was  a  crisp  bank  note,  which  the  loving  mother 
bad  treasured  as  carefully  as  the  letter  that  came 
with  it.  The  son’s  bounteous  provision  had 
been  regarded  by  her  as  beautiful  present,  rather 
than  as  beneficent  power.  Whenever  I  see  a 
handsomely  bound,  carefully  treasured,  but  little 
read,  and  less  heeded  Bible,  I  am  reminded  of 
the  old  Scotch  widow.  Bank  notes  are  for 
bounty,  not  beauty.  Bibles  are  for  inspiration, 
not  simple  admiration. 

All  right  feeling  people  read  with  sorrow  a 
few  months  ago,  that  one  of  our  high  public 
oflScials  was  short  in  his  accounts.  Never  did 
length  and  distinction  of  service,  as  well  as  un¬ 
blemished  character,  stand  a  man  in  better  stead. 
The  same  papers  which  told  of  the  embarrass¬ 
ment,  declared  also  that  the  gentleman  would 
meet  every  cent  of  the  deficiency,  and  that  on 
the  part  of  no  one  was  there  the  slightest  sus¬ 
picion  of  wrong  doing.  It  was  a  case  of  error, 
not  of  crime.  A  few  weeks  later  all  were  re¬ 
joiced  to  read  that  in  over-hauling  the  rooms  in 
which  he  bad  so  long  toiled,  draft  after  draft 
was  discovered,  in  numbers  and  amounts  suf¬ 
ficient  to  account  for  the  entire  indebtedness. 
Some  of  these  orders  bore  dates  showing  that 
they  were  issued  soon  after  the  war.  The  man 
bad  received  promisee  of  payment  which  had 
never  been  presented  for  redemption.  The  debt 
had  not  been  defaulted,  the  claim  had  never 
been  urged.  Good  checks  had  not  been  con¬ 
verted  into  available  cash.  This  exactly  des¬ 
cribes  the  condition  of  saint  and  sinner.  There 
is  a  serious  and  alarming  deficiency  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  of  growth  in  grace,  and  in  service  to  and 
for  others.  It  is  not  that  there  is  no  remedy,  it 
is  that  it  has  not  been  used.  The  man  of  whom 
we  have  just  spoken  was  rich  in  unused,  yet 
available  resources.  He  need  not  have  worried 
for  a  moment.  “But  my  God  shall  supply  aD 
your  need  according  to  His  riches  in  glory  by 
Christ  Jesus.’’ 

Ood  Promises  Salvation.  What  a  new  mean¬ 
ing  the  word  lost  has  taken  on  within  a 
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days.  That  is  the  word  which  Christ  employs 
to  describe  man’s  condition.  Lost  as  the  sheep 
which  strayed  over  mountain  and  through  valley, 
till  the  loving  shepherd,  finding  it,  brought  it 
home  rejoicing.  Lost  as  the  Prodigal  Son,  who 
had  wandered  into  a  far  country,  till  he  came  to 
himself,  and  returned  to  the  Father’s  house  and 
love.  Lost  as  Zacchscus,  the  chief  publican,  till 
Christ  came  to  his  home  that  memorable  day 
and  found  him.  Lost  as  the  Philippian  Jailor, 
that  night,  till  Paul  told  him  what  to  do  to  be 
saved.  Lost  as  every  soul  is  lost,  till  Christ 
comes  to  save.  Saturday,  February  12th,  we 
were  thrilled  with  the  account  of  the  Veendam’s 
passengers  being  rescued  by  the  St.  Louie,  in 
mid  ocean,  without  the  loss,  nay  even  the  wound* 
ing  of  one.  We  had  crossed  the  ocean  with 
Captain  Stenger.  That  he  proved  himself  calm, 
courageous,  and  wise  in  that  dreadful  hour  was 
a  surprise  to  none  of  those  who  knew  him.  We 
could  easily  imagine  his  blanched  cheek  as  he 
applied  the  torch  to  hie  own  beloved  ship,  that 
she  might  not  imperil  others.  Then  came  the 
frightful  explosion,  and  the  dreadful  loss  of  life 
on  the  Maine,  at  Havana  One  moment  she  is 
an  ark  of  safety  and  an  emblem  of  power.  The 
next  moment  she  is  an  engine  of  destruction, 
carrying  down  to  their  death  hundreds  of  brave 
men,  who  were  at  their  poet  of  duty.  A  ship 
lost.  Men  lost.  The  peace  of  nations  imperiled. 
Hot  angry  words  have  escaped  unadvised  lips. 
Su^icions  not  yet  justified  have  been  aroused. 

With  moist  ey^es  and  throbbing  hearts  we  read 
that  Frances  E.  Willard  has  token  her  richly 
earned  place  with  those  immortal  apostles  of 
Temperance,  Gough  and  Dew.  Who  can  esti 
mate  the  loss  of  such  a  worker  ?  The  worth  of 
a  cause  may  sometimes  be  measured  by  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  sacrifice  rendered  in  its  behalf.  “God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begot¬ 
ten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  might 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.’’  “A 
Great  Giver.’’  “A  Great  Gift.”  “A  Great 
Motive  in  Giving.’’  God’s  boundless  price  is 
proof  and  prophecy  of  God’s  boundless  Ixran. 

We  are  sav^  to  serve,  therefore  we  need  help. 
To  render  efficient  help,  we  need  that  wisdom 
which  cometh  from  above.  God  promises  both. 
Above  all,  and  better  than  all,  God  Momises  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him.  This  confers 
the  greatest  possible  dignity  on  prayer.  Not 
only  are  our  sine  forgiven,  God’s  Spirit  is  also 
iven.  We  have  these  promises  that  we  may 
ecome  partakers  of  the  divine  nature.  All  this 
is  in  order  that  we  may  have  Christ,  in  whom 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  God-head  bodily. 


HOW  TO  BE  A  GOOD  PUBLIC  SPEAKER. 

Composure  or  self-possession,  the  capacity  to 
think  over  one’s  feet  and  the  having  of  some¬ 
thing  to  say  are  the  prime  requisites  for  becom¬ 
ing  what  my  friend  calls  “a  forcible  public 
spMker.’’  No  school  of  elocution  can  do  any¬ 
thing  for  him  without  these,  no  matter  what 
may  be  his  voice,  his  presence,  or  hie  educa¬ 
tion.  The  orator  who  commits  a  speech  to 
memory  and  delivers  it  with  the  grace  and  dis¬ 
tinction  of  Henry  Armitt  Brown,  for  example, 
is  a  rhetorician,  usually  more  pleasurable  to 
read  than  to  be  heard.  But  the  speaker  who  has 
the  fitness  to  say  something  well  on  any  occa¬ 
sion  without  literary  preparation  is  usually  a 
product  of  constant  practice  in  the  church,  the 
prayer  meeting,  the  debating  club,  the  moot 
court  or  the  political  stump.  The  one  training 
which  is  essential  to  him,  and  he  can  never  have 
too  much  of  it,  is  the  study  of  words  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  earnestness  of  Pitt  when  he 
went  through  Bailey’s  Dictionary  from  cover  to 
cover  and  of  a  crystal- like  clearness  and  exact¬ 
ness  in  using  them. 

That  excmlent  clergyman.  Rev.  Dr.  Richard 
H.  Allen,  who  suueceeded  Brainerd  in  the  pulpit 
of  the  old  Pine  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
wab  in  the  habit  of  tolling  a  story  which  all 
young  men  who  think  of  becoming  public  speak¬ 
ers  should  note  well.  The  Doctor  was  not  a 
brilliant  eermonizer,  but  be  was  cogent,  prac¬ 
tical  and  impressive,  never  flying  over  the  beads 
of  his  congregation  with  his  discourse  and  adapt¬ 
ing  it  to  the  understanding  of  all  kinds  of 
hearers.  One  day  an  old  colored  man,  an  ex- 
slave.  came  up  to  him  as  he  was  leaving  the 
pulpit.  Tears  and  gratitude  were  on  his  face. 
“Ok,  Massa  Allen,  that  was  a  heaDg<x)d  sermon 
yo’  gave  to-day.  I  understood  every  word.  Yo’ 
preach’d  it  jist  as  if  yo’  were  one  of  us  niggers 
yourself.’’  Dr.  Allen  always  said  that  Spurgeon 
himself  could  not  have  received  a  higher  com¬ 
pliment  as  an  orator  than  this  old  darky’s  com¬ 
ment. — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

How  a  little  matter  of  temper  may  separate  us 
from  the  Father,  was  the  lesson  gleaned  from 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Bon,  by  Mrs.  Cruik- 
shank,  leader  of  the  Tuesday  meeting,  as  she 
dwelt  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Older  Brother. 

The  epidemic  of  measles  among  the  Indian 
pupils  at  Good  Will  Mission,  South  Dakota, 
stirred  sympathetic  hearts  to  prayer  for  the  anx¬ 
ious,  over- worked  missionary  teachers  there. 
In  a  recent  letter  from  Good  Will,  a  teacher 
writes: 

“We  received  a  visit  from  one  of  the  beet 
known  and  most  influential  men  in  this  branch 
of  the  Dakotas,  Moschelle  Renville,  a  brother  of 
J.  B.  Renville,  one  of  the  Sioux  Commissioners 
to  the  General  Assembly  last  year,  and  a  son  of 
the  old  trader,  who  helped  the  missionaries 
translate  the  Bible  into  the  Dakota  tongue.  He 
speaks  little  or  no  English,  but  I  asked  him  to 
read  the  Bible  lesson  to  the  children  from  the 
Dakota  Bible.  He  consented  and  had  their 
close  attention. ’’  The  Christian  Dakotas  make 
an  object  lesson  for  the  world. 

Miss  Elliott  says:  “Although  it  has  been 
difficult  at  times  to  make  the  boys  understand 
our  language,  every  little  heart  seemed  to  com¬ 
prehend  our  temperance  lesson.  As  they  were 
retiring  we  could  hear  a  chorus  of  voices  saying, 
'Mies  Morrow,  my  papa  drinks,’  ‘My  papa 
drinks  a  little,’  ‘My  papa  has  a  saloon,’  ‘I 
don’t  know  why  my  papa  drinks,  1  tell  him  not 
to,  ’  ‘1  pray  for  my  papa  that  he  may  be  a  good 
man  and  not  drink  any  more.’  What  heart 
would  not  be  touched  ?  We  trust  and  pray  that 
our  boys  may  be  so  impressed  that  they  may 
never  again  touch  the  deadly  poison.  Poor  little 
Melquides  already  bears  the  mark  of  a  drunken 
father.  He  is  lame  for  life,  because  an  intoxi¬ 
cated  father  sat  on  him  when  a  child.  Our 
hearts  are  often  sorrowful  when  we  think  of 
the  great  needs  of  these  souls,  yet  we  have  much 
to  encourage  us.  When  we  see  Pedro  growing 
more  truthful,  and  the  reckless  Leopoldo  more 
thoughtful,  and  all  the  boys  more  careful  in 
their  conduct,  we  feel  that  God  is  surely  with 
us  and  blessing  us  abundantly.’’ 

Indians  in  New  Mexico. — The  fruit  of  patient 
seed  sowing  among  the  Laguna  Indians  begins 
to  appear.  Miss  Mathee  reports:  “The  evening 
school  is  a  very  interesting  part  of  our  work, 
and  we  feel  that  our  efforts  are  well  repaid. 
Three  middle  aged  men  and  a  woman  attend. 
Many  who  come  are  anxious  to  learn  English 
and  this  is  their  only  opportunity.  They  will 
succeed  for  they  are  so  very  much  in  earnest. 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  start 
on  their  annual  deer  hunting  on  the  Sabbath, 
but  this  year  they  did  not.  We  were  glad  that 
they  remembered  the  Lord’s  day.  The  minis¬ 
ter,  calling  upon  one  of  the  families  asked  the 
grandmother  if  she  was  still  loving  God  and 
being  faithful  as  a  Christian.  Her  son-in-law 
who  is  a  leader  among  his  people  said:  ‘We 
don’t  take  Christ  for  a  month  or  a  year,  but 
for  all  time.’  This  indicates  their  grasp  of 
truth  when  their  hearts  are  opened  to  the  blessed 
influences  of  the  Gospel.’’ 

Mies  Houston  adds:  “We  think  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  growing  and  improving  in  many  ways. 
Last  Sunday  we  had  a  full  house  of  earnest  peo¬ 
ple,  who  gather  from  all  our  school  district 
every  Sabbath  to  listen  to  women  only.  During 
the  service  a  few  Navajoes  rode  up,  dismounted 
and  looked  in  at  the  window.  We  immediately 
opened  the  doer  and  invited  them  to  enter. 
They  came  in  and  remained  until  the  close  of 
the  service  when  one  of  our  officers  conducted 
them  away.  This  is  one  of  their  nice  unostenta¬ 
tious  ways  of  protecting  us.  In  the  face  of 
serious  hinderancee  we  are  greatly  blessed.’’ 

The  Santa  Fe  School.— Could  such  schools  as 
this  be  multiplied  in  the  territory  of  New 
Mexico,  how  incalculable  would  be  the  blessing 
to  this  and  to  succeeding  generations  in  this 


spiritually  darkened  region,  which  glories  in 
cloudless  skies  and  basks  in  almost  perpetual 
sunshine.  Mies  Dieeette  of  Zuni  writes  of  a 
visit  to  this  school:  “It  was  the  time  of  eve¬ 
ning  worship  when  I  arrived,  after  which  the 
little  ones  retired  and  the  older  ones  had  their 
study  hour.  It  was  very  touching  to  see  the 
baby  of  the  school— a  beautiful,  dimpled  little 
five  year  old — put  her  arms  around  Miss  Alli¬ 
son’s  neck  and  kins  her  good  night.  What 
memories  it  brought  back  of  pretty,  roguish 
Margarita,  this  child’s  mother  who  was  one  of 
the  most  promising  girls  at  the  Mission  ten 
years  ago.  She  married  young,  and  died  a  year 
or  two  afterward,  leaving  this  one  child,  with 
the  request  that  when  she  was  five  years  old, 
she  should  be  taken  to  Mias  Allison. 

Little  Porfiria  shows  ability  already  and  is 
the  pet  and  pride  of  the  whole  school.  Her 
perceptions  are  quick  and  she  is  ready  to  im¬ 
part  her  knowldge  to  those  who  are  not  as  quick¬ 
witted  as  herself.  It  is  very  amusing  to  see 
this  mite  explaining  the  lessons  she  has  mastered 
to  the  older  ones  who  are  still  laboring  over 
them.  She  learns  English  with  marvelous  ease, 
and  while  having  a  very  determined  will  of  her 
own,  she  is  very  affectionate  and  reasonable.  A 
slumber  robe  on  the  parlor  sofa  attracted  my 
attention.  It  was  the  work  of  a  pupil  who, 
when  at  home  during  vacation  sheared  the 
sheep,  washed,  carded  and  spun  the  wool,  col¬ 
ored  the  yarn,  and  crocheted  that  robe  to  sell 
that  she  might  be  able  to  take  music  lessons. 
‘I  think.’  said  Miss  Allison,  ‘when  the  facts  are 
known,  Mannelita  will  get  her  music  lessons. 
Her  father  is  dead  and  her  mother  very  poor. 
She  is  a  strong,  womanly  looking  girl,  with  a 
great  deal  of  character  and  perseverance.  ’ 

“Frederika  Montano  is  motherless  and  has 
been  five  years  at  the  Mission.  Although  only 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  she  has  been  sole  house¬ 
keeper  for  her  father,  who  is  shiftless  and  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  her  drudgery.  She  was  anxious  to 
work  during  vacation  in  order  to  earn  some¬ 
thing  for  herself.  May  she  be  fitted  by  educa¬ 
tion  for  something  higher  than  this  life  of 
drudgery  for  her  unambitious  father. 

“Here  is  another  girl  named  Clauda,  who  en¬ 
tered  for  five  years,  but  was  out  of  school  a  year 
owing  to  her  father’s  prolonged  and  final  ill¬ 
ness.  She  returned  before  a  letter  could  reach 
her,  tolling  her  not  to  come  for  the  school  was 
full.  When  she  found  that  there  was  no  place 
for  her,  she  was  so  heart  broken  that  Mias  Alli¬ 
son  made  room,  regardless  of  what  the  Board 
might  say,  or  the  treasury  might  show.  How 
can  one  living  in  the  midst  of  what  seems  like 
luxury  to  these  poverty  stricken  souls,  turn  a 
girl  out  to  semi -starvation  of  body  and  total 
starvation  of  mind  and  soul  ?  It  in  by  all  odds 
the  hardest  duty  ever  imposed  upon  any  of  your 
representatives  in  the  Great  West,  and  the  only 
one  I  ever  knew  these  faithful  workers  to  shirk. 
This  girl  is  very  amibtious,  willing  and  helpful 
as  well  as  very  needy,  but  there  are  so  many 
such  that  it  is  hard  to  choose  among  them. 

“  ‘Who  is  that  very  pretty,  graceful  girl 
wiping  dishre  in  the  pantry  T’  I  asked,  ‘Oh, 
that  is  Alicia.  She  is  above  the  average  in  in¬ 
telligence  and  ambition,  but  has  bad  very  little 
opportunity.  Her  parents  are  dead  and  ^e  has 
been  adopted  by  an  intemperate,  worthless 
wretch,  who  is  in  no  sense  fit  to  be  her  guar¬ 
dian.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  ^nta  Fe,  but  her  foster  parents  are 
both  bigoted  Catholics.  The  man  who  calls  her 
his  daughter  was  a  member  of  the  last  Terri¬ 
torial  Legislature,  and  during  its  session  he 
drew  three  dollars  a  day,  which  was  at  once 
squandered  in  drink  so  that  be  had  not  a  cent 
left  for  his  family.  He  did  not  like  to  return 
to  bis  wife,  penoilees  and  alone,  so  be  invented 
a ‘Tale  of  Woe,  ’  as  an  excuse  to  take  Alicia 
home  with  him.  He  appeared  at  the  school  in 
great  distress,  stating  that  his  wife  was  dying 
and  that  Alicia  must  start  with  him  for  home  at 
once.  He  could  not  produce  the  letter  which 
was  the  cause  of  hie  grief,  but  be  wept,  wailed 
and  wrung  his  bands,  till,  in  the  absence  of  any 
contradictory  evidence,  Mies  Allison  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  believe  him,  and  let  the  girl  go.  She 
afterwards  learned  that  there  was  not  one  word 
of  truth  in  the  story.  The  girl  was  ashamed  to 
return  and  was  out  for  a  year,  but  is  now  back 
and  doing  well,  where,  let  us  hope,  she  will 
remain  till  her  character  has  formed  and  she 
is  in  some  degree  fitted  to  resist  the  evil  influ¬ 
ences  which  would  make  a  wreck  of  her  future. 

I  hope  that  these  stories  are  sufficient  to  incline 
you  to  take  scholarehipe  in  this  school  which  is 
doing  so  much  for  the  girls  of  New  Mexico.  ’’ 

H.  E.  B. 

-t 
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THB  MOTBER’8  FACB. 

A  dear  baby  bad  been  left  lying  asleep  in  a 
friend’s  room,  while  the  mother  went  for  a  short 
outins.  Before  her  return,  however,  the  little 
one  woke  up.  The  kind  friends  bent  over  the 
bed  as  be  opened  hie  eyes  and  smiled,  but  the 
baby  eyes  were  looking  up  into  strange  faces. 
The  little  one  looked  anxiously  about  the  room 
for  his  mother’s  face,  and  when  it  could  not  be 
found  a  sort  of  terror  shook  the  little  frame  and 
a  pitiful  cry  was  heard.  But  in  the  midst  of 
the  sad  wailings  the  mother  came  in  and  the 
baby  smiled  through  his  tears  and  a  joyful  look 
came  over  the  wee  face  once  more,  for  it  was 
looking  up  into  the  well  known  mother’s  face 
where  love  and  tenderness  were  seen  even  by 
infant  eyes.  The  baby  had  found  its  shelter  and 
was  soon  serenely  nestling  in  the  mother's  lov¬ 
ing  arms. 

No  face  so  sweet  in  all  the  world  as  the  moth¬ 
er’s  face  to  the  little  ones.  Years  after  the 
mother  has  gone  away  to  the  Father’s  house, 
and  the  children  are  grown  ups  in  the  world’s 
great  mart,  does  that  mother’s  face  still  bring 
sweet  memories  to  those  who  are  left  behind. 
It  hangs  as  a  beautiful  picture  on  memory’s  wall 
where  the  sunlight  of  tender  love  falls  ever  on  it. 

The  mother’s  face  is  so  suggestive  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  home  that  when  it  is  bright 
and  happy  the  children  know  it  is  clear,  pleas¬ 
ant  weather  in  mother’s  heart.  When  it  has 
troubled  looks,  they  know  in  a  moment  that 
clouds  have  come  and  there  is  something  wrong. 
A  look  of  sorrow  and  displeasure  at  wrong  doing 
coming  over  the  mother's  face  has  often  been 
more  effective  than  a  storm  of  words  to  the 
unruly  child,  while  a  look  of  approbation  has 
frequently  lifted  a  load  from  the  child’s  heart. 

\es,  we  mothers  have  tell  tale  faces  and  we 
must  be  very  guarded  as  to  what  they  tell  our 
dear  children. 


Blood  Humors 


You  Need  to  Take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
Now  to  Purify  Your  Blood. 

Sprinx  is  the  season  for  cleansinx  and  renewing. 
Everywhere  accumulations  of  waste  are  b>lng  removed 
and  preparations  for  the  new  life  of  another  season  are 
being  made.  This  is  the  time  for  cleansing  yonr  blood. 
Winter  has  left  the  blood  impure.  8PBIMO  HUMORS, 
boils,  pimplee,  eruptions,  are  the  results.  Hood's  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  expels  all  impurities  from  blood  and  makes  it 
rich  and  nourishing.  It  bnilds  up  the  nervous  system, 
overcomes  that  tired  feeling,  creates  an  appetite,  gives 
sweet,  refreshing  sleep  and  renewed  energry  and  vigor. 
Remember 

Hood’s 

Is  America's  Greatest  Medicine.  |I :  six  for  Pre¬ 
pared  by  C.  I.  Hood  A  Go.,  Lowell,  Blass. 


Hood's 


OSlia  8*'*  tbe  only  pills  to  take  with 
Hood’ Sarsaparilla. 


Children’s  Department 


THB  TBNDBI1.’S  FAITH. 

Under  the  snow,  in  the  dark  and  the  cold, 

A  pale  little  tendril  was  humming ; 

Sweetly  it  sang  'neath  the  frosen  mold 
Of  the  beautiful  days  that  were  coming. 

“  How  foolish  yonr  songs,”  said  a  lump  of  clay ; 

“  What  is  there,  I  ask,  to  prove  them  7 

Just  look  at  these  walls  between  yon  and  the  day— 
How  can  yon  have  power  to  remove  them  ?” 

But  under  the  ice  and  under  the  snow 
The  pale  little  sprout  kept  singing, 

”  I  cannot  teU  him,  but  I  know,  I  know— 

I  know  what  the  days  are  bringing : 

”  Birds  and  blossoms  and  buzsing  bees. 

Blue,  blue  skies  above  me ; 

Bloom  on  the  meadow  and  buds  on  the  trees. 

And  the  great,  glad  sun  to  love  me.” 

Then  a  pebble  spoVe  up,  "Yon  are  quite  absurd,” 

It  said,  ”  with  yonr  song's  Insistence ; 

For  I  never  saw  a  tree  or  a  bird. 

So  of  course  there  are  none  in  existence.” 

But  "  I  know,  I  know,”  the  tendril  cried. 

In  beautiful,  sweet  unreason. 

Till,  lol  from  its  prison,  glorified. 

It  burst  in  the  glad  spring  season. 

-Ella  Wbkeler  Wilcox. 


AN  UNJUST  ACCUSATION. 

A  TRUE  INCIDENT. 

It  was  ID  the  busy  holiday  aeason  when  the 
atoree  were  full  of  cuetomere  that  a  lady  came 
rushing  up  to  the  ribbon  counter.  She  pushed 
her  way  through  the  customers  already  being 
waited  on,  and  addreaeing  one  of  the  young 
women  behind  the  counter,  said,  in  an  excited 
tone  of  voice,  “Did  you  see  my  pocket  book? 
I  left  it  right  here  on  the  counter,  only  a  few 
moments  ago  ?’’ 

The  young  woman  had  not  seen  it  and  moved 
away  a  box  of  ribbon  from  the  place  the  lady 
deeignated  as  the  one  where  she  had  laid  her 
pocket  book.  It  was  not  there. 

“I  am  perfectly  sure  I  laid  it  there,’’  said 
the  customer.  “There  was  a  cash  girl  with  a 
blue  dress  on  standing  right  at  my  elbow  at  the 
time.  There  she  is  now,’’  she  exclaimed,  point¬ 
ing  in  the  direction  of  the  glove  counter.  In 
an  instant  the  owner  of  the  pocket  book  had 
rushed  up  to  the  girl,  and  asked  in  tones,  sug¬ 
gestive  of  suspicion,  “Did  you  pick  up  a  pocket- 
nook  a  short  time  ago,  lying  on  the  ribbon 
counter?’’ 

“I  didn’t  see  any  pocket  book,’’  the  girl  re¬ 
plied,  in  a  sort  of  dazed  manner. 

“You  certainly  must  have  seen  it,’’  the 
woman  continued.  “You  stood  right  by  me, 
and  now  I  remember  that  you  were  looking  at  it 
while  you  were  waiting  for  some  goods  to  take 
to  the  cash  counter.  ’  ’ 

The  cash  girl’s  face  was  crimson  and  the  tears 
came  into  her  eyes.  Customers  had  turned  to 
look  at  her,  cash  girls  had  stopped  on  their 
way  to  the  cashier’s  desk  to  see  what  the  mat¬ 
ter  was.  “I  think  the  beet  way  for  me  to  do  is 
to  report  you  at  the  desk.  Give  me  back  my 
pocket  book  and  I  will  say  nothing  of  it,’’  she 
continued. 

“I  haven’t  your  pocket  book,  madame,’’  an¬ 
swered  the  child,  emphatically. 

“You  may  not  have  it,  but  you  know  where  it 
ia,’’  the  owner  replied,  who  by  this  time  had 
allowed  herself  to  show  her  suspicions  in  a  very 
pronounced  manner. 

Not  long  after  the  cash  girl  was  ordered  to 
report  at  the  desk.  There  she  was  questioned 
and  cross  questioned  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
store,  her  accuser  putting  in  a  word  to  try  to 
establish  the  child  as  a  thief,  but  she  stoutly 
maintained  her  honesty.  There  had  never  been 
any  complaints  made  of  the  girl  before  and  she 
had  been  in  the  store  some  time. 

Her  sobbing  and  her  distracted  manner,  how 
ever,  seemed  to  be  an  indication  of  her  guilt, 
and  she  was  sent  home,  although  ahe  had  been 


searched  by  a  woman  detective  in  the  store  and 
the  pocket  book  had  not  been  found  on  her  per¬ 
son. 

“I  will  see  your  mother,  later,’’’  the  head  one 
of  the  firm  had  told  her. 

How  thankful  the  poor  child  was  to  go  home 
and  throw  herself  into  the  shelter  of  her  loving 
mother’s  arms  and  to  tell  her  troubles  to  her. 

“Accused  of  being  a  thief!’’  exclaimed  the 
mother,  an  honest,  hard  working  woman,  “my 
child  a  thief.  I’ll  never  believe  it.’’ 

In  the  midst  of  the  outburst  of  mother  and 
daughter,  a  messenger  from  the  store  came  in, 
and  said,  “The  boss  wants  you  to  come  back  as 
quick  as  you  can— something  has  happened.  I 
don’t  know  what,  but  one  of  the  girls  said  the 
pocket-book  has  been  found*’’ 

With  joy  the  innocent  girl  returned  to  the 
store,  the  pocket  book  had  been  found.  It 
seems  a  lady  who  was  at  the  ribbon  counter  had 
picked  up  the  missing  pocket  book,  which  out¬ 
wardly  was  just  like  her  own,  and  when  she  got 
home  she  found  two  pocket-books  in  her  shop¬ 
ping  bag  and  concluded^  that  she  must  have 
picked  it  up  at  the  ribbon  counter,  as  ribbons 
were  the  last  purchase  she  had  made.  She  hur¬ 
ried  back  as  quickly  as  she  could,  fearing  that 
some  innocent  person  might  be  suspected  “It 
was  so  very,  very  careless  of  me,’’  she  explained, 
“I  hope  there  has  not  been  any  trouble  about 
it.  ’  ’  When  the  story  was  told  to  her,  the  lady 
spoke  very  kindly  to  the  little  girl,  and  took  her 
name  and  number  and  said,  “I  shall  not  forget 
you,’’  and  it  is  presumed  that  she  did  not.  • 
The  accuser,  however,  felt  that  she  had  been  the 
injured  party,  and  made  no  concessions.  She 
reasoned  that  she  had  been  the  one  wronged. 
The  wrong  she  had  done  the  little  girl  apparently 
did  not  trouble  her  in  the  least. 

But  it  must  be  said  in  justice  to  the  firm  that 
in  the  store  reparation  so  far  as  possible  was 
made  to  the  little  cash  girl,  who  had  suffered 
such  great  injustice.  Careless,  suspicious  peo¬ 
ple  make  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  others,  and 
often  cause  much  suffering  by  their  hasty,  un¬ 
just  judgments.  S.  T.  P. 

OPENS  HIS  EYES. 

Probably  no  one  thing  will  more  profoundly 
startle  a  man  than  to  fiod  out  by  actual  proof 
what  coffee'drinking  is  doing  for  him.  When  he 
realizes  that  day  after  day  the  physical  machin¬ 
ery  is  not  working  right,  he  naturally  casts 
about  for  the  cause  in  i  rder  to  stop  it  before  it 
goes  too  far. 

But  to  locate  the  cause  is  frequently  beyond 
the  power  of  himself  and  even  his  physician.  If 
auch  cases  can  be  induced  to  drop  coffee  and 
other  narco'ic  drugs  like  tobacco,  etc.,  for  a 
short  period  and  use  Postum  Cereal  Food  Coffee, 
the  truth  is  brought  home  in  unmistakable 
terms. 

The  need  of  a  pure  cereal  coffee  for  humanity 
was  the  active  cause  for  the  discovery  of  Postum. 
Plenty  of  “Coffee  Substitutes’’  existed  but  their 
unpalatable  taste  prevented  their  use. 

It  required  over  a  year  of  experiment  to  dis¬ 
cover  how^to  relect  the  proper  parts  of  cereals 
and  roast  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
taste  of  a  mild  and  high  grade  Java  coffee  and 
yet  preserve  the  entire  purity  and  food  value. 

Postum  DOW  has  imitators  that  throw  samples 
about,  which  claim  to  be  pure  “grain,’’ 
“wheat”  or  “cereal  coffee,”  but  careful  test 
and  investigation  shows  that  every  article  of 
that  sort  which  has  any  distinctive  coffee  fiavor, 
is  simply  a  cheap,  low  grade  adulterated  coffee; 
a  counterfeiter  cares  little  what  goes  into  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  itomach.  The  analysis  of  Postum  is 
furnished  the  Pure  Food  Commissioners  and 
Physicians  of  various  States,  and  it  ia  known  to 
be  absolutely  pure  and  highly  nutritive. 

Ten  days’  use  of  the  genuine  Postum,  properly 
bo  led  15  minutes  after  boiling  commences,  tells 
surprising  tales  to  partly  sick  men  and  women. 
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GLADBROOK 


Bj  JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Dally. 

Great  waa  the  wonder  and  pleasure  at  Glad- 
brook,  when  its  people  saw  what  Mias  Catharine’s 
plan  had  been  !  The  story  of  the  struggling 
girl,  living  in  her  uncomfortable  home  on  the 
mountain-side,  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
all,  even  the  children ;  and  they  were  relieved  at 
this  chance  offered  her  for  a  better  life. 

On  their  arrival  that  afternoon.  Miss  Brooke 
took  Daily's  materials,  summoned  the  deft- 
faanded  Katy,  and  directed  her  to  make  the 
drees  just  as  Dally  wanted  it  She  took  the 
necessary  measurements,  listened  to  Daily’s  de¬ 
scription,  and  was  soon  busily  basting  and 
stitching. 

“Now,”  said  Miss  Catharine,  “is  there  any¬ 
thing  at  your  home  on  the  mountain  that  you 
wrould  like  to  bring  here  f” 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  said  Dally,  and  enumerated  a 
list  of  the  articles  she  desired,  small  trifles,  most 
of  them  made  from  woodland  materials,  or 
curiosities  found  in  the  surrounding  country, 
her  few  books  and  adornments,  a  “best  hat,” 
-and  a  picture  of  her  long  dead  mother. 

When  she  had  described  these.  Miss  Brooke 
immediately  ordered  the  dog-cart,  but  May, 
chancing  to  hear  the  command,  offered  Cream 
and  her  cart,  to  drive  Dally  to  the  house  where 
she  had  spent  so  many  sorrowful  moments.  The 
kind  suggestion  pleased  both  listeners,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  girls  were  dashing  over 
the  road,  behind  the  white  pony.  Dismounting 
before  the  half-ruined  house,  Dally  ran  in  and 
carried  out  her  treasures,  placing  them  carefully 
beneath  the  seat.  She  locked  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  hung  four  keys  in  a  secret  spot 
near  the  front  entrance,  in  order  that,  should 
her  father  suddenly  return,  be  might  not  be 
barred  from  his  own  home. 

To  her  joy,  she  was  given  a  small  chamber 
opening  from  the  upper  ball,  a  queer  room,  full 
of  unexpected  and  odd  nooks  and  corners,  already 
carpeted  and  neatly  furnished.  When  the  things 
she  had  brought  were  added.  Dally  was  very 
proud  of  her  new  abode.  As  she  was  not  to  be¬ 
gin  her  duties  until  the  following  morning,  she 
bad  plenty  of  time  to  get  accustomed  to  the  novel 
scenes  about  her. 

Katy’s  labors  resulted  in  the  production  of  a 
neat  dress,  trimmed  with  velvet  of  Mies  Brooke’s 
providing,  which  Dally  donned  next  day  with 
much  satisfaction  and  gratitude,  and  she  pre¬ 
sented  herself,  promptly  at  eight  o’clock,  in 
Miss  Catharine’s  boudoir,  as  her  mistress  had 
commanded. 

The  opening  remarks  were  few  and  precise. 
Dally  was  to  be  paid  weekly  a  sum  which  quite 
dazzled  her  ! 

“Every  morning,”  said  Miss  Brooke,  “you 
are  to  come  to  me  for  orders.  I  shall  write  your 
duties  upon  this,  and  you  will  do  them  as  well 
as  you  can.” 

Miss  Catharine  put  in  her  hands  a  small  slate, 
adorned  about  its  edges  with  bits  of  gilded  cork, 
and  on  one  side  of  which  was  painted  a  bunch 
of  pink  flowers.  Dally  knew  why  these  special 
blossoms  had  been  chosen.  With  thanks,  she 
hastened  back  to  her  own  room,  where  she  eag¬ 
erly  scanned  the  unpainted  side  of  the  slate.  As 
she  read,  her  face  clouded. 

“Why,  I  can’t  do  half  of  them,”  said  she,  in 
dismay,  and  re  read  the  few  sentences. 

“For  the  morning,  drive  to  Longdale  in  May’s 
dog-cart,  and  purchase  the  materials  for  four 
new  gowns,  two  to  be  of  gingham,  one  of  white 
muslin,  and  one  of  dark  blue  serge.  Trim¬ 
mings,  not  too  expensive,  to  suit  yourself.  Bill 

to  me. - Return  and  deliver  the  goods  to  Katy. 

She  knows  what  to  do. - Dust  all  the  lower 

chambers. - Make  two  quarts  of  ice-cream  in 

the  small  freezer. 


In  families  where  neat,  dainty  garments 
admired,  Ivory  Soap  is  appreciated.  It  gives  a  fre 
ness  that  cannot  be  obtained  with  common  soaps. 

IVORY  SOAP  IS  PER  CENT.  PURE. 


WARNING. — There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be  J 
“  just  as  good  as  the  ‘  Ivory’;  ”  they  ARE  NOT,  but  like  all  counterfeits, 
lack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine.  Ask  for  ♦ 
“ivory”  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it.  X 


“Aunt  Catharine  told  me !  1  have  to  go  to 
the  bakery  for  fancy  cakee  for  lunch,”  answered 
her  companion,  cheerfully.  “How  do  you  like 
being  maid.  Dally  f” 

“It’s-flne  in  some  ways,  but  I  can’t  do  the 
work,  I’m  afraid,”  replied  Dally,  doubtfully. 
“I  never  learned  much  out  there  on  the  moun¬ 
tain,  you  know;  at  least,  about  sewing  and 
fancy  cooking  and  such  things,  I  mean.” 

“But  you  learned  about  the  birds  and  leaves 
and  flowers  and  the  horrid  bugs, “said  May, 
kindly.  “And  we  don’t  know  half  as  much  as 
you  in  those  things  I  And  you  can  do  lots  that 
we  can’t,  I’m  sure!  You’re  not  afraid  of 
snakes,  are  you  ?” 

“No I  Most  of  them  can’t  bite,  and  those  that 
do  you  can  keep  away  from  I  That’s  the  way  I 
look  at  it  I” 

“Ugh I  They’re  nasty  things,  I  think!  I’m 
awfully  afraid  of  them,  and  lots  of  other  things, 
tool  Blanche  often  says  I’m  a  regular  coward. 
I’m  not  as  brave  as  she  is,  I  know,”  with  a 
resigned  sigh. 

“That’s  good  for  your  own  sake,”  returned 
Dally,  feeling  that  it  was  now  her  part  to  act  as 
comforter.  “You  can’t  get  into  scrapes  as  ahs 
does,  climbing  cliffs,  and  getting  lost  I” 

“Yea,  I  know!  But  she  calls  me  a  ‘fraid- 
cat,’  and  I  don’t  like  it!  Some  day  I  mean  to 
show  her  that  I  can  be  brave,  too ;  but  it  won’t 
be  scampering  over  the  mountain  in  the  night, 
or  breaking  my  neck  on  the  old  cliffs,  I  can  tell 
you  that!”  and  poor  Msy  gave  her  blonde  curls 
a  determined  shake  to  emphasize  her  words. 


“Afternoon.— Come  to  my  bed  room,  and  read 

‘Evangeline’  aloud  for  an  hour  and  a  half. - 

Go  for  a  walk  until  four  o’clock. - Hem  dish 

towels  in  the  pantry-basket. - Make  my  tea  for 

supper.  ’  ’ 

“I  know  I  shan’t  be  able  to  do  them  !”  said 
Dally,  aloud. 

“Do  what?”  asked  a  brisk  voice,  and  Mrs. 
Fanning,  who  was  passing  in  the  hall,  knocked 
lightly  and  entered.  “Let  me  see  the  slate! 
Never  despair !  What  can’t  you  do  ?” 

“Not  anything  except  giving  the  goods  to  Katy, 
dusting,  and  going  for  a  walk !  I  can’t  cook, 
and  I  never  sewed ;  old  Miss  Dallas  made  my 
dresses.  I  won’t  be  able  to  read  half  decently, 
I  know,  and  how  can  I  ever  buy  those  stuffs  at 
Longdale  ?” 

Daily’s  dismay  was  almoft  comical. 

“Nonsense!”  cried  Aunt  Mabel,  reassuringly. 
“We  have  recipe-books,  and  you  have  common- 
sense!  So  much  for  the  cooking!  I’ll  show  you 
how  to  hem;  you’ll  read  well  enough!  And  if 
you  like.  I’ll  tell  you  what  to  get  at  the  store  ” 

“Please  do,”  said  poor  Dally,  much  relieved 
at  this  prospect. 

Mrs.  Fanning  did  so  and  [leaving  the  slate 
upon  her  bureau.  Dally  donned  her  hat,  and 
hastened  down  stairs.  To  her  amazement,  she 
found  the  dog-cart  already  waiting,  with  May 
seated  inside.  Dally  clambered  in,  and  away 
they  went. 

“How  did  you  know  when  to  come?”  asked 
the  new  maid. 
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Infants’  Wear. 

Hand  -  made  Dresses,  Piqu^  Coats, 
Robes  de  Bapteme,  Long  Cloaks. 


Children’s  Frocks. 

Children’s  Top  Coats  and  Underwear. 
Gingham  and  Wash  Dresses. 

cXj  i 

NEW  YORK. 


riD  t>nvingieeda  '‘ecoaoBir 
'  f  xtravMcaare,”  because  tbeoovt 
ol  cnItIvHtlon  wasted  on  tnferloraeeos 
alwaya  lanreljr  exceeds  the  orlflnal 
c<iet  of  the  beet  and  dearest  seeds  to 
be  The  best  in  always  the 
rbeapeat.  Fay  a  trifle  more  for 


FERRY’S 


and  nlwayi  get  yonr  moneyh  worth. 
Five  ••eniB  per  paper  everywhere. 

,  Alwavs  the  best.  Steed  Annual  free. 
^D.M.FERRYA  CO..  DstroH,  Mlch^ 


TEASi»COFFEES 

AT  GBEATI.T  KEDUCED  PRICES. 

Tea  Set.  Toilet  Set,  Watch  or  Clock  FREE,  with  K 
ponndsflUo.  Cockatoo  Tea,  any  kind;  and  a  beantlfnl 
present,  with  every  ponnd.  Coffees,  Uc.  Send  for  new 
lllnstrated  rednced  price-list.  Order  now  by  mall 
10  pounds  Tea,  and  get  yonr  Preminm  and  Spada 
Presents.  THB  GREAT  AMERICAS  TEA  OO 
n  and  SS  Tesey  Street,  Mew  York.  P.  O.  Box  MB 


WITCH  MD  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  UrS  WORI 

Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  seUlns 
Utdoe.  Packages  of  Blaine  at  10  esnts  each 
Send  vnar  fall  address  by  return  mail  and 
we  will  forward  the  Blaine,  post-paid,  and 
A*yi?  Preminm  List.  No  money  rembwd 
WTIHE  <k>w  Box  S  «  OoneonUaiMtliMiritaae 


SEND  FOR  a  BICYCLE 

High  Grade  ’9H  HedeU,  014  U  040. 
ORKAT  CLEARINO  SALE  of  W  and  W 

models,  best  makes,  00.70  to  018.  Bent  on 
amroval  wUhont  a  eent  panment.  Free  nee 
as  wheel  to  onr  agents,  write  for  onr  new 
plea  “How  to  Earn  a  Bleyele’*  and  make 
money.  OPECIAL  THIS  WEEK-4t high 
jgrade  WT  models  (slightly  ebopwnm),  Oie.li 
leech.  “Waadcrlage  Awheel,’* a  soavenir 
book  of  ait,  FREE  tor  stamp  while  they  lest. 

MEAn  CTCEE  CO..  076  Ave.  M.  ChicaEO. 


PARKER’S  GINGER  TONIC 

The  beet  core  tor  Oongh,  Week  Longa  Indigestion 
Inward  Paine  aad  the  Ills  m  the  Feeble  end  AgM  Com. 
meieg  the  BsostaetlTe  medicines  with  Ginger,  It  axertS 
n  euntlve  power  over  dlseese  unknown  to  other  tnma 
dlaa  and  min  (act  the  most  rrvltnUMng.  llfwdvlagea» 
biaettna  ever  dleeovered.  Weak  Loan  niinimefiain 
Female  DsMUty,  and  the  dIstreaMngiDs  of  tha  Stom¬ 
al  liver.  Kidneys  aad  Bowels  are  dnmgtag  many  lO 
Ike  Plats  xhn  woald  recover  health  hr  HtthM^Wh 


I - 

Aubergier’sga 


ond 
Pastilles  of 


Lactucarium 

Csed  with  marked  saccess  in  Enropc  for 
century,  in  cases  of  Bronchitis, 
Whooping  Cough,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  siM 
Colds ;  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal- 
pitAtion  of  tho  Hearts  losomnla  and  all 
conations  requiring  sedative  action. 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Cough  in 
Pnimonary  cases  snd  give  sleep  and  qniat 
to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing¬ 
ers  find  them  almost  indispensable. 

K.  FOUOKItA  A  OO..  NgW  YORK 


When  Dolly  hod  made  the  purchaBee  that  Mrs. 
Faoniiig  lum  Buggeated,'’The  pony' was  guided 
down  a  pretty  aide  otreet,  and  they  drew  up 
before  a  email  etore,  displaying  Jbountiful  eup- 
pliM  of  eweet  waretT  in  its^^tiny  windows.  This 
shop  waa  the  most  attractive  epot'in  Longdale 
to  all  the  children.  May,  with  the  familiarity 
of  long  castom,  sprang  lightly  through  the  open 
door-way,  and  greeted  kindly  the  old  lady  with 
snow-white  hair,  who  presided  over  the  counter. 
When  she  returned  to  the  cart,  she  had,  besides 
her  aunt’e  lunch  cakee,  a  large  package  of 
Bweete  that  she  bestowed  very  carefully  in  the 
seat,  and  hid  beneath  a  convenient  cloth. 

“It’s  for  a  party!"  she  said  to  her  com¬ 
panion,  as  they  drove  homeward.  "I  am  going 
to  have  a  grand  reception  to-morrow,  you  know, 
for  Totty  and  the  other  girls,  and  Fred,  too,  if 
be  wants  to  come !  And  these  are  part  of  the 
refreehmente. " 

The  materiala  delivered,  according  to^the  order 
on  the  painted  elate  to  the  smiling  Katy,  Dally 
felt  that  her  duties  thus  far  had  not  proved  too 
arduous,  despite  her  dismal  ezpectatione,  and 
she  looked  forward^ravely  to^the  following  tasks. 

Dusting  she  understood,  and  she  found  no 
trouble  in  doing  the  rooms  to  the  satiefaction 
of  herself  and  the  others.  And  then,  came  what 
was,  to  her,  one  of  the  moet  diflScult  duties  on 
the  elate.  Ice  cream,  anyhow,  was  almost  an 
unknown  quantity  in  her  life;  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  it,  ae  vague  a  proceae  as  that  of  cre¬ 
ating  a  world.  Aunt  Mabel  had  referred  her  to 
the  cook-book ;  she  hunted  up  that  useful  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  modem  kitchen,  and  lead  carefully 
all  it  volunteered  on  the  subject  of  ice-cream. 
The  information  was  not  suflScient  to  eatiafy  her, 

I  and  ahe  hunted  through  the  house  for  Mre.  Fan¬ 
ning  ;  but  that  good  lady  being  absorbed  in  ear¬ 
nest  talk  with  her  sister,  could  not  be  disturbed, 
and  Dally  returned  gloomily  to  the  kitchen. 

She  brought  forth  the  freezer  and  the  requi¬ 
site  materials,  aad  again  began  to  study  the 
recipes.  Just  then  Cook  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and,  being  in  excellent  humor,  offered  her  ser 
vices;  consequently,  the  ice-cream  was  eucceae- 
fully  produced,  and  it  was  with  much  elation 
and  heart- felt  gratitude  that  Dally  finally  took 
the  frozen  delicacy  to  the  cool  cellar,  to  await 
the  time  of  its  re  appearance  at  luncheon.  When 
eaten,  it  was  pronounced  "splendid,"  and  Dally 
felt  herself  in  danger  of  rising  from  this  mortal 
sphere,  so  buoyant  were  her  spirits  at  her  tri¬ 
umph.  If  we  but  face  our  trials  with  pluck  and 
energy,  many  of  them  vanish  on  the  instant! 

In  much  trepidation  Dally  sought  her  mis- 
treee’  room  after  dinner.  She  found  her  lying 
upon  a  satin  covered  sofa,  with  blinds  half- 
lowered  at  the  windows,  and  a  pitcher  of  ioed 
lemonade  temptingly  placed  upon  a  amall  table 
at  her  aide.  Here  also  wae  a  comfortable  rocker, 
upon  which  lay  a  daintily  bound  copy  of  Long¬ 
fellow’s  lovely  poem.  Dally  disliked  to  take  it 
up  in  her  brown  hands,  lest  ahe  should  soil  the 
white  and  gold  covers.  Did  they,  then,  actually 
produce  such  beautiful  volumes  ? 

"Evangeline"  ie  not  exactly  an  easy  book  for 
a  beginner;  but  Dally  knew  more  than  moet 
people  imagined,  and  she  waa  soon  deeply  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  pathetic  tale  of  the  long  suffering 
Acadian  maiden.  Her  voice  wae  low  and  clear, 
and  Mise  Catharine  complimented  the  reader, 
and  the  time  wae  spent  so  agreeably,  that  Dally 
was  greatly  astoniehed  when  a  marble  clock  on 
the  mantel  chimed  out  its  three  mellow  strokes, 
and  ahe  wae  'once  'more  free.  Reading  aloud, 
after  that,  bad  no'more  terrors  for  her. 

For  the  walk  she  [chose  the  route  through  the 
village,  over  the  bridge,  along  the  shore  swept 
by  the  cool^breezes,  and  back  to  Gladbrook  by  a 
circuit  of  shady  lanea  Aunt  Mabel  was  on 
hand  to  explain'the  mystery  of  hemming  towels, 
and  here,  too,  Dally  was  soon  working  steadily. 
In  this  labor,  ebe  did  not  succeed  as  remarkably 
as  in  the  others;'  for  her  hands,  so  nimble  in 


La  Grippe 
cored 

Thif  modern  malady  has  become 
dreaded  not  more  for  its  direct  fa¬ 
tality  than  for  the  weakness  of 
body  and  mind  it  leaves  behind  it. 
Prolonged  debility,  permanent  pros¬ 
tration,  melancholy  and  suicide  fol¬ 
low  La  Grippe.  For  this  disease 
there  is  no  remedy  superior  to 
AyeFa  Cherry  Pectoral. 

"Ths  best  remedy  for  la  grippe  that  I 
know  of  is  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.” 

Rbv.  JOHN  K.  CHASE, 
South  Hampton,  N.  H. 

“lly  wife  and  live  children  were  taken 
down  with  la  grippe,  while  the  disease  was  so 
widely  prevalent  I  dosed  them  with  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral,  and  before  using  quite  two 
bottles  my  family  was  restored  to  health.  1 
know  of  aeveral  obstinate  cases  of  the  same 
complaint  which  were  also  cured  by  this 
remedy."  J.  PARMINTER, 

Paulette,  Miss. 

**  I  waa  cured  of  la  grippe  by  the  use  of 
Ayer^s  Cherry  Pectoral.” 

C.  S.  THOMPSON, 

Pnb.  "  Signal,"  West  Farmington,  0. 

Ayer’S 

Cherry  Pectoral 

is  put  np  in  half-size  bottles  at  half 
price — 50  cents. 


some  ways,  were  not  skilful  with  thread  aud 
needle.  Still,  the  work  was  not  tiring,  and  her 
towels  were  finiehed  in  good  time. 

Making  tea,  that  charming  employment  for  so 
many  clever  and  delicate  hands,  wae  Daily’s 
final  taak.  Mies  Oatbarine,  Blanche  informed 
her,  was  very  particular  about  it,  and  Dally 
tried  her  best  to  satisfy  her.  When  the  time 
came  for  its  bringing  forth,  she  was  very  fiushed, 
but  Mise  Brooke,  seeing  her  anxiety,  tasted  the- 
ember  fiuid  and  praised  it  highly. 

They  were  done,  then — all  her  tasks!  Dally 
looked  back  over  the  day,  and  decided  that  it 
had  been  the  moet  delightful  she  had  ever  expe¬ 
rienced.  If  all  the  following  ones  were  like  it, 
being  maid  at  Qladbrook  would  give  her  no 
cause  to  pine  I  What  with  the  pleasant  com¬ 
panionship,  the  training  ahe  wae  receiving  in  to 
many  waya,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  well- 
earned  money  at  the  end  of  each  week.  Dally 
felt  that  a  rosy  light  waa  dawning  over  her  trou¬ 
bled  existence. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


AS  IX>N6  AS  SHE  PLEASED. 

There  were  a  company  of  little  friends  playing^ 
together  at  one  of  their  companions’  home. 

Every  once  in  awhile  one  or  the  other  aaked, 
"What  time  ia  it,  please?"  When  a  prescribed 
hour  was  mentioned,  one  after  another  of  the 
little  girla  said,  "I  must  go  home  now.  Mamma 
told  me  I  could  not  stay  any  longer.  ’  ’  Wraps 
and  hate  were  hastily  donned,  the  good-byes  said 
and  the  obedient  children  were  on  their  way 
home.  Only  one  remained.  "My  mamma  don’t 
care  when  I  get  home,  she  said  I  can  stay  as 
long  as  I  please."  The  child  remained  until  it 
began  to  grow  dark,  outstaying  her  welcome, 
and  the  lady  of  the  house  bad  to  tell  her  politely 
that  she  thought  it  beet  for  her  to  go  borne  be¬ 
fore  it  grew  any  darker.  Still  she  demurred,  her 
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mamma  would  oot  care  if  she  stayed  to  supper. 
But  there  were  other  duties  for  the  home  child 
to  attend  to,  and  it  was  not  convenient  for  the 
young  guest  to  remain  longer,  so  her  hostess  had 
to  tell  her  plainly  that  she  wished  her  to  go  to 
her  own  home.  It  was  not  hard  to  tell  what 
sort  of  a  mother  the  child  had.  Not  long  after¬ 
wards  that  child  seemed  to  feel  the  impropriety 
of  being  allowed  her  own  way  in  such  matters 
when  other  little  girls  were  not,  and  one  day 
when  she  was  going  to  play  with  a  little  friend 
she  asked,  “How  long  can  I  stay,  mamma  ?’* 
“I  don’t  care,’’  replied  the  mother.  “But 
won’t  you  please  set  a  time  for  me  to  come 
home— all  the  other  little  girls’ mothers  do.’’ 
“Half  past  five,  then,’’  replied  the  mother.  It 
was  really  wonderful  how  much  more  self-respect 
that  child  had  for  herself  because  she  had  limi¬ 
tations  set  like  the  other  girls,  and  she  asked 
'*What  time  is  it  please  just  as  they  did, 
and  at  the  prescribed  moment  she  went  home. 

Some  mothers.  Oh,  the  pity  of  it,  don’t  care 
bow  long  their  children  stay,  so  long  as  they 
know  they  are  in  a  safe  place — anything  to 
relieve  them  of  being  tried  with  them  at  home 
— never  for  a  moment  thinking  that  it  may  be  an 
imposition  on  other  people  to  have  them  stay 
beyond  the  proper  time.  By  and  by  these  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  allowed  to  stay  away  because  the 
mother  does  not  wish  to  be  bothered  with  them, 
will  give  themselves  wide  limitations  which  will 
be  a  source  of  great  anxiety  and  sorrow  to  the 
mother’s  heart.  Cultivate  the  companionship 
and  confidence  of  your  children,  mothers.  Don’t 
let  them  think  you  are  happier  when  they  are 
away  from  you.  Make  them  feel  that  the  home 
and  mother’s  room  is  always  brighter  and  pleas¬ 
anter  when  they  are  in  it. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 


QUEER  DOINGS  OF  A  CRANE. 

A  writer  in  Cornhill  Magazine  gives  this  re¬ 
markable  account  of  a  tame  crane : 

Von  Seyffert  had  a  pair  of  tam«>  cranes  which 
soon  lost  all  fear  of  man  and  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  and  became  strongly  attached  to  the  for¬ 
mer.  Their  life  in  a  German  village,  in  which 
agriculture  was  the  sole  employment  and  the 
communal  system  of  joint  herding  of  cattle  and 
swine  and  driving  them  together  to  the  common 
pasture  prevailed,  wan  very  much  to  their  taste. 
They  soon  knew  all  the  inhabitants  in  the  place 
and  used  to  call  regularly  at  the  houses  to  be 
fed.  Then  the  female  died  and  the  survivor  at 
once ''.took  as  a  new  friend  a  bull.  He  stood  by 
the  bull  in  the  stall  and  kept  the  flies  off  him, 
screamed  when  he  roared,  danced  before  him  and 
followed  him  out  with  the  herd. 

In  this  association  the  crane  learned  the  duties 
of  cow  herd,  so  that  one  evening  he  brought 
home*  the^w hole  of  the  village  herd  of  heifers 
unaided  and  drove  them  into  the  stable.  From 
that  time,  the  crane  undertook  so  many  duties 
that  be  was  busy  from  dawn  till  night.  He 
acted  as  policeman  among  the  poultry,  stopping 
all  fights  and  disorder.  He  stood  by  a  horse 
when  left  in  a  cart  and  prevented  it  from  mov¬ 
ing  by  pecking  its  noee  and  screamirg.  A  turkey 
and  a  game  cock  were  found  fighting,  whereon 
the  crane  first  fought  the  turkey,  then  sought 
out  and  thrashed  the  cock.  Meantime  it  herded 
the  cattle,  not  always  with  complete  success. 
The  bovines  were  collected  in  the  morning  by 
the  sound  of  a  horn  and  some  would  lag  behind. 
Or  one  occasion  the  crane  went  back,  drove  up 
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some  lagging^beifers  through  the  street  and  then 
frightened  them  so  much  that  they  broke  away 
and  ran  two]|  miles  in  the  wrong  direction.  The 
bird  could^not  bring  them  back,  but  drove  them 
into  a  field,  where  it  guarded  them  until  they 
were  fetched.  It  would  drive  out  treepaBsicg 
cattle  as^courageouely  ae  a  dog  and  unlike  most 
busy  bodiee^wae  a  universal  favorite  and  the 
pride  of  the  village. 

CHILDREN’.S  BEDTIME. 

Get  the  children  to  bed  early.  Don’t  let  them 
Bit  around  “nid,  nid,  nodding,’’  and  talking 
about  getting  [to  bed  and  yet  not  going.  Don’t 
waste  time  arguing  about  bed  time.  See  that 
the  growing,  studying  children  are  quietly  in 
their  beds  certainly  by  half  past  eight  o’clock, 
although  eight  o’clock  is  better.  Send  them 
off  to  Slumberland  with  a  smile  and  a  loving 
kiae  and  pleasant  words.  Never  bring  up  wrong 
doings  to  be  censured  at  the  eleepy-time.  Let 
every  unpleaeantnees  ,be  ^forgiven,  as ’mothers 
wieh  to  be  forgiven  at  nightfall  for  the  sine 
and  mistakes  of  the  day.  Excitement  of  any 
kin^l  ia  to  be  deplored  at  evening  time.  It  keeps 
tbe  children  wakeful  and  nervous,  and  a  restlees 
sleep  comes  to  them,  instead  of  a  restful  one. 
So  far  ae  possible  have  entertainments  for  chil¬ 
dren  planned  for  the  day  time.  Growing  chil¬ 
dren  need  a  long,  good,  healthful  sleep,  espe¬ 
cially  tboee  who  have  to  get  up  early  in  the 
morning  to  go  off  to  echool. 

HOW  THE  CHURCH  SILVER  WAS  HIDDEN 

It  ie  related  that  when  tbe  British  raid  wae 
made  on  New  Haven  in  1779,  that  tbe  church 
silver  was  hidden  in  this  way.  A  certain  Dea¬ 
con  Ball  bad  the  silver  in  hie  charge  and  kept 
it  in  his  house.  Every  one  was  trying  to  secure 
hie  most  valued  goods  from  destruction,  and 
Deacon  Ball,  loyal  to  hie  trust,  racked  hie  brain 
to  find  a  hiding  place  for  the  church  silver. 
At  last,  the  ohimney  was  thought  of,  and  hie 
little  girl  wae  lifted  up  to  eecrete  tbe  precious 
charge  in  tbe  sooty  receeees.  Tbe  house  was 
searched.  Mrs.  Ball’s  gold  beads  were  taken, 
but  tbe  silver  wae  not  discovered— and  was 
brought  forth  afterwards  for  its  continued  eacred 
use.  _ 

OUR  NATIONAL  FLAG. 

Charles  Sumner  said  of  our  national  flag: 
“Tbe  etripes  of  alternate  red  and  white  proclaim 
the  original  union  of  thirteen  States  to  maintain 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Its  stars, 
white  on  a  field  of  blue,  proclaim  tbe  union  of 
States  constituting  our  national  constellation, 
which  receives  a  new  star  with  every  new  State. 
These  two  signify  union,  past  and  present.  The 
very  colors  have  a  language,  which  was  officially 
recognized  by  our  fathers,  “White  ie  for  purity, 
red  for  valor,  blue  for  justice.  “ 


AN  IMPORTANT  FACTOR. 

A  celebrated  naturalist,  who  in  early  manhood 
was  very  ambitioue,  and  seemed  to  believe  in 
scarcely  anything  except  intellect,  a  few  yean 
afterwards  used  these  words:  “I  have  come  to 
eee  that  cleverness,  success,  attainment,  count 
for  little;  that  goodness,  or  character,  is  tbe 
important  factor  in  life. 

Old  Nasauwai,  a  native  teacher  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  lay  dying,  and  ae  he  felt  his  strength 
ebbing  away  he  aeked  his  wife  to  read  to  him. 
She  opened  her  Bible,  and  read  in  the  native 
language  from  the  fourteenth  of  John :  “Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled.’’  He  thanked  her,  and 
after  awhile  eaid:  “Have  you  another  portion 
forme?’’  She  searched,  and  read  :  “There  re- 
maineth  therefore  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God.” 
Growing  yet  weaker,  be  aeked  for  another  pillow 
for  a  dying  man,  and  from  the  Pealme  she  read : 
“Precious  in  tbe  sight  of  tbe  Lord  ie  the  death 
of  Hie  eaintB. ’’  Tbe  old  wife  bad  a  colored 
akin  and  frizzy  hair,  and  her  whole  library  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  hymn  book,  a  catechiam,  the  “Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress, ’’ and  the  Bible,  but  did  she 
not  know  how  to  chooee  soft  pillowe  for  dying 
heads  ? — Mieeionary  Review. 

An  old  gentleman  in  Connecticut  tells  a  story 
that  his  grandfather  told  him  when  he  was  a 
boy.  After  the  surrender  at  Saratoga,  a  small 
party  of  British  troops  came  into  hie  grand¬ 
father’s  house,  which  stood  on  tbe  road  now 
leading  into  Colebrook  and  threw  themselves  on 
the  floor  to  sleep.  They  were  remonstrated  with, 
the  men  of  the  family  telling  them  that  the 
women  could  not  move  about  to  do  their  work, 
whereupon  the  leader  replied  that  hie  men  would 
lie  upon  their  faces,  and  the  women  might  step 
upon  them,  but  sleep  they  must. 
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WOMAN’S  BOABD  OF  FOBEION  MISSIONS 
The  meeting  of  Wedneaday,  March  9th,  was 
led  in  the  Scripture  reading  and  prayer  by  Mre. 
Beers;  after  which  a  number  of  letters  from 
miaaionariee  were  read  by  different  ladies  present. 
Mrs.  floakins  writes  that  since  their  return  they 
"have  entertained  a  thouetnd  visitors  and  callers. 
The  longer  the  call  the  more  of  a  compliment 
they  pay  you.  Do  you  wonder  my  pen  has  been 
silent  f  Each  guest  must  have  some  refreshment, 
and,  if  poaaible,  a  'souvenir’  from  America." 
Mr.  William  Jessup’s  family  were  still  absent. 
Mra.  Hoskins  refers  to  the  recovery  of  her  mother 
from  her  recent  fall,  and  her  husband’s  deliver¬ 
ance  after  being  in  a  snowed  up  train  forty-eight 
hours,  as  causes  for  thanksgiving.  She  says, 
"It  hae  been  rather  diflScult  to  see  the  silver 
lining  to  the  clouds,  but  I  have  felt  God  was 
testing  us. "  The  dampness  of  their  unfinished 
house  has  not  been  the  beet  thing  for  the  chil 
dren,  and  Mr.  Hoskins  taxed  his  strength  so 
severely  when  they  first  returned,  that  he  has 
felt  the  reaction. 

A  letter  from  Loklale,  written  by  Mrs.  Jeremi 
aeson,  was  read  by  Miss  Hawley,  in  which  the 
writer  states  that  they  "are  glad  to  be  at  home 
again  after  several  months’  absence  "  Much 
sickness  was  prevailing,  especially  malarial  and 
typhoid  fevers,  and  some  cholera.  "The  mortal¬ 
ity  in  Hainan  hae  been  great  this  year,"  Mre. 
Jeremiasson  writes,  "and  in  Haihow  the  cholera 
was  quite  bad  and  took  many  lives ;  then  a  num 
ber  iwrished  in  a  terrible  typhoon  shortly  before 
we  left.  Our  little  baby  was  quite  ill  witb 
cholera,  and  we  were  very  anxious  indeed,  but 
the  Lord  was  good  to  us  and  gave  him  back 
again  to  our  love.  ’  ’ 

Mias  Hawley  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Rentlinger 
of  Benito,  Africa,  describing  the  pleasure  they 
have  derived  from  the  "baby  organ, "  recently 
sent  her  by  a  friend  in  New  York.  She  says, 
"1  wonder  if  you  would  enjoy  being  introduced 
to  one  of  our  Sabbath  audiences ;  those  who 
listen  to  the  organ  !  The  white  part  of  the 
audience  usually  cons'sts  only  of  us  three  ladies, 
(Mrs.  DeHeer,  Mrs.  Rentlinger  and  Mies  Chris¬ 
tianson,  )  as  Mr.  Presset  has  for  some  time  spent 
hie  Sabbaths  up  the  river,  carrying  the  Word 
of  Life  to  the  Pangwee  or  Pans,  settled  along  its 
shores.  Mr.  Menkel  is  at  present  here,  repair¬ 
ing  the  "Nassau,”  and  doing  many  useful  jobs 
at  our  station.  Mr.  F.  S.  Myongo  is  the  pastor, 
but  during  bis  frequent  absences,  one  of  the 
elders  takes  charge  of  the  service.  Next  the 
organ  are  seated  two  little  Pangwee,  to  whom 
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we  have  given  shelter.  Having  been  attacked 
by  a  contagiouB  skin  disease,  their  people,  usu¬ 
ally  so  foud  of  their  children,  utterly  neglected 
the  little  ones.  Also  near  the  organ,  on  the 
right  of  the  pulpit,  sit  our  school  girls,  and  on 
the  left,  our  boys.  Kombe  and  Balingi  men, 
women  and  children,  (with  a  sprinkling  of  other 
tribee  )  make  up  the  rest  of  tbe  congregation. 
Some  of  these  are  Christians,  others  enquirers, 
some  are  heathen,  and  others  again  have  wan¬ 
dered  from  the  straight  wav  in  which  they 
once  attempted  to  walk.  Also  there  enters, 
with  jingling  bells  and  rings,  some  Boheba  or 
Pangwe  repreeentatives.  These  are  true  heathen, 
they  do  not  understand  our  Benga.do  not  under¬ 
stand  our  ways.  While  the  Kombe  and  Baling! 
people  have  received  much  of  Qoepel  light, 
these  others  are  in  utter  darkueee.  When  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers,  they  will  steal,  and  only  to-day 
we  had  an  hour’s  [slavering  with  some  Boheba 
patients,  whom  we  suspected  of  having  made 
way  with  a  clinical  thermometer  and  pair  of 
pincers  we  had  been  using  in  the  dispensary. 
Poor  things,  they  do  not  realize  what  an  evil 
thing  this  is,  and  oh,  we  so  long  to  see  the 
truth  enter  their  sin  darkened  hearts.  A  large 
part  of  the  congregation  remain  to  the  Sabbath 
school  held  soon  after  morning  service ;  but  here, 
of  course,  children  predominate,  and  were  it 
not  for  our  organ,  I  fear  they  would  mauy  times 
run  us  quite  off  the  track  with  tbe  singing." 

In  making  the  tours  among  the  villages  they 
find  it  "a  little  difficult  with  three  little  ones; 
atill  SB  they  seem  to  enjoy  it,  and  make  the 
best  of  circumstancee,  I  don't  fear  it  so  much," 
tbe  brave  mother  says.  In  replying  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  her  correspondent,  she  adds,  "You  want 
to  know  if  I  am  courageous  ?  No,  not  especially 
BO,  I  think,  but  I  have  experienced  many  times 
that  when  the  Master  bids  aomething,  He  gives 
ua  also  all  we  need  to  do  it  with." 

A  letter  was  read  by  Miae  Hubbard,  from  Mrs. 
Forman  of  Kakba,  India,  expreaaing  gratitude 
for  tbe  money  sent  for  tbe  Orphanage  at  that 
place.  In  her  "earnest  effort  to  bring  down 
rxpenaee  to  tbe  very  lowest  poeeible  grade," 
she  Ea)B,  "I  fear  I  have  neglected  to  give  some 
of  our  children  the  kind  of  food  they  required. 
We  have  one  hundred  and  two  girls  in  tbe  Or 
phanage  at  present,  at  least  two  thirds  of  whom 
are  famine  children.  We  have  tried  to  provide 
for  all  who  came,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our 
estimate  baa  been  tbe  same,  although  our  num 
here  have  ao  much  increased.  Indeed  we  have 
made  quite  an  effort  to  eecure  more  orphans, 
ae  we  know  that  if  they  did  not  come  to  us, 
many  of  them  would  soon  find  their  way  into 
Hindu  or  Mohammedan  homes,  where,  in  all 
probability,  they  would  never  bear  of  the 
Saviour’s  love.  About  two  months  ago,  we 
read  that  there  w  re  still  2.0C0  orphans  in  tbe 
poor  bouaee  of  the  Nor  hweat  Provincee,  to  be 
diepoeed  of,  but  before  we  wrote  they  bad  all 
been  made  over  to  the  Bishop  of  Lucknow,  or, 
it  may  be  some  of  this  number  went  to  a  Cath 
olic  orphanage,  which,  we  beard,  bad  received 
a  great  many  famine  children." 

Mr.  Henry  Forman  ha^  been  working  at  Fateh- 
pur  during  tbe  past  aummer,  and  in  one  daydie- 
tributed  relief  to  2,0()0  (ieiB>ioe.  Manyetill  come  ^ 


to  the  miaaionariee  in  great  need  and  terribly- 
emaciated.  "Shall  we  go  in  among  (intereaae) 
the  girls,  in  thought,”  raya  Mre.  Forman,  "and 
see  if  we  do  not  love  them  I  We  cannot  fail  to 
be  ‘interested’  in  them.  They  have  just  gone 
to  school.  The  building  where  'hey  are  taught, 
ia  quite  separate  from  the  Orphanage  encloeure, 
several  yards  away,  ao  tbe  girls  get  a  look  out¬ 
side  tbe  high  walla  going  and  coming." 

Miae  Emily  Forman  is  the  head  of  the  acbool, 
and  a  powerful  infiuence  she  has  over  the  girla. 
Her  bright,  active,  earneet  management  allowe 
of  no  eleepineee.  Each  girl's  character  ie 
studied,  and  ber  beet  traits  are  made  prominent 
and  developed.  If  we  were  to  go  into  the  school 
now,  we  would  see  in  one  room  about  forty  girla 
of  ages  ranging  from  aix  to  thirteen  years. 
This  is  tbe  infant  claas,  and  conaiata  of  those 
girls  who  are  just  beginning,  having  recently 
come  to  ue.  There  are  ten  little  girla  whom  Mr. 
Janoier  sent  from  the  poor-bouee  in  Allahabad. 
Nearly  all  the  others  have  been  sent  from 
Fatchpur,  and  given  to  ue  from  among  our  own 
Kangalas,  or  famine  people. 

Lacbrina  came  with  her  band  frightfully 
burned,  her  father  having  run  off  and  left  her 
to  our  tender  mercies  when  he  saw  she  could 
not  cook  bis  food.  Atkoria,  as  well  aa  her 
father  and  mother,  I  believe  were  almost  inaan^ 
when  they  first  came  to  ua  last  spring.  They 
were  given  a  place  among  our  poor,  and  the 
youngest  child,  Jascoria,  waa  given  to  the 
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Orphanage;  but  when  better  times  came,  she 
was  demanded  again.  The  mother,  however, 
did  not  survive,  and  after  her  death  the  father 
tried  to  sell  the  children.  He  succeeded  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  younger  child  for  thirty-three 
cents,  and  the  other  be  brought  to  us.  The 
Christians,  and  Mohammedans  as  well,  made  it 
so  uncomfortable  for  this  man,  who  bad  so 
heartlessly  treated  his  child,  that  he  got  posses¬ 
sion  of  her  agaio,  and  brought  her  to  us.  I 
cannot  be  quite  sure  that  the  man  who  bought 
her  was  not  tired  of  her,  and  so  returned  her  to 
her  father.  She  is  a  dear  little  girl,  but  at 
present  would  be  a  care  rather  than  a  help,  as 
she  is  only  three  or  four  years  old.  Jaike  is 
the  beauty  of  this  class,  but  there  are  several 
others  who,  (now  that  they  have  lost  their  wild, 
hungry,  and  at  the  same  time,  stupia,  sleepy 
look, )  are  beginning  to  be  very  attractive. 
There  are  a  few  who  still  seem  to  be  perpetually 
hungry.  The  teacher  in  the  infant-room  is  the 
daughter  of  our  matron,  who  was  herself  brought 
up  in  the  Orphanage,  and  who  bad  for  thirty 
years  been  connected  with  it  as  a  teacher  and 
recently  as. matron. 

Miss  Emily  spends  her  time  teaching  the 
Bible."  Evidently  the  strictest  economy  has 
been  practiced  in  the  running  expenses  of  this 
school,  and  Mrs.  Forman  says,  "we  hope  to 
have  a  well  soon,  and  then  we  can  dispense 
with  the  water  carrier  and  perhaps  with  the 
washerman. "  Mrs.  Bandy  and  five  o' the  native 
preachers’  wives,  gather  for  a  prayer  meeting 
every  evening  at  the  city  church,  before  going 
out  for  the  evening’s  work  among  the  heathen, 
as  well  as  the  new  converts. 

A  letter  from  Miss  Montgomery  announced  the 
joy  they  had  experienced  at  the  baptism  of  two 
interesting  subjects;  one  a  Kurd,  (Moslem,) 
who  has  a  wife  in  sympathy  with  him,  and  the 
other  a  Jew.  The  latter  offered  a  most  touching 
prayer,  evidently  prompted  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Mrs.  Elliott  reminded  the  ladies  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Presbyterial  Society  to  be  held  on 
the  following  Friday  at  three  o’clock.  Mr.  Rob 
ert  Speer  had  kindly  consented  to  deliver  the 
address  on  Corea,  using  Mr.  Grant’s  beautiful 
tereopticon  views.  S.  M.  W. 

PRISON  SUNDAY.  MARCH  27. 

To  tbe  Editor  of  The  EvanKellst. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  prisoners  of  the  State  are  very 
much  out  of  sight  and  to  most  people,  very  much 
out  of  mind  as  well.  That  an  obligation  rests 
upon  Christian  people  to  consider  them,  there 
is  no  doubt :  it  is  expressed  in  scores  of  divine 
utterances,  and  it  there  was  no  such  expression 
of  it,  all  the  principles  of  Christian  philanthro 
phy  would  still  demand  a  consideration  of  their 
welfare  and  an  effort  for  their  uplifting.  The 
appeal  to  care  for  the  prisoner,  to  share  his  mis¬ 
fortunes,  to  promote  his  reformation,  to  aid  his 
efforts  to  reform  when  hie  release  is  secured, 
issue  from  the  very  commonest  humanities  no 
lees  than  from  the  revealed  will  of  Qod.  This 
was  the  thought  that  moved  a  meeting  of  minis¬ 
ters,  gathered  in  New  York  in  1885,  to  provide, 
that  one  day  each  year  should  be  set  apart  as 
Prison  Sunday.  It  was  to  be  a  day  for  the 
prayerful,  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  pris¬ 
oners,  and  those  who  bad  been  in  prison  and 
were  striving  to  regain  a  foothold  in  honest  life. 
Tbe  idea  was  taken  up  by  the  National  Prison 
Association  of  the  United  States  and  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  Prison  Sunday  has  extended  to  all  parts 
of  tbe  country. 

In  New  York  State,  as  in  others,  it  has  gen¬ 
erally  been  observed  on  tbe  last  Sunday  in  Octo 
her,  but  as  that  date  came  in  the  midst  of  elec¬ 
tion  excitement,  it  was  thought  beet  to  change 
it  to  spring,  and  the  27th  of  March  has  been 
tixed  upon  as  a  suitable  date  for  this  year.  In 
behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  it  is  urged  upon  all  religious  congrega¬ 
tions  to  give,  on  this  day,  a  consideration  to 
the  objects  for  which  the  Prison  Association  was 
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founded;  these,  as  briefly  set  forth  in  its  charter 
are : 

First.  The  amelioration  of  tbe  condition  of 
prisoners,  whether  detained  for  trial  or  finally, 
convicted,  or  as  witnesses. 

Second.  The  improvement  of  prison  discipline 
and  the  government  of  prisons,  whether  for 
cities,  counties  or  States. 

Third.  The  support  and  encouragement  of  re¬ 
formed  convicts  after  their  discharge,  by  afford¬ 
ing  them  the  means  of  obtaining'an  honest  live¬ 
lihood,  and  sustaining  ^them  in  their  efforts  at 
reform. 

The  Committee  asks  that  on  Prison  Sunday, 
sermons  may  be  preached,  prayer  offered,  col¬ 
lections  taken  and  that  the  needs  of  prison 
reform  may  be  made  known  by  a  distribution  of 
the  society’s  publications  among  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  Printed  matter  will  be  sent  on  application 
to  the  office  of  the  Prison  Association,  135  East 
Fifteenth  street,  where  also  circulars  for  distri¬ 
bution  in  the  churches  may  be  obtained. 

I  am,  most  respectfully, 

W.  M.  F.  Round, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
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THE  TINKEBING  OF  HYMNS. 

It  is  said  that  John  Wesley  originated  the  ex¬ 
pression,  “the  tinkering  of  hymns.’’  By  it  he 
meant  to  show  his  indignation  and  hie  contempt 
for  some  irreverent  writer,  whose  audacious  pen 
had  presumed  to  “tinker’’  his,  John  Wesley’s, 
precious  lines.  And  yet,  Wesley  himself  was 
one  of  the  most  persistent  “tinkerers”  that  has 
ever  substituted  his  own  words  for  those  which 
the  original  author  had  first  chosen. 

The  most  persistent  and  the  most  successful, 
for  the  charm  and  force  of  many  of  Charles  Wes¬ 
ley’s  inimitable  hymns  are  due  to  the  sugges¬ 
tions  and  criticisms  of  his  brother  John,  whose 
judgment  and  taste  Charles  was  glad  to  follow. 
Some  of  Watts’s  grand  hymns  also  owe  to  him 
much  of  their  grandeur.  More  than  one  he  lifted 
from  a  low  prosaic  level  to  its  sublime  height. 
Watts  wrote, 

Nations,  attend  before  his  throne 
With  solemn  fear  and  sacred  Joy. 

Wesley  touched  those  lines,  and  we  have. 

Before  Jehovah’s  awfnl  throne. 

Te  nations  bow  with  sacred  Joy. 

and  now  that  version  is  immortal. 

Watts  wrote. 

He  dies,  the  heavenly  lover  dies. 

The  tidings  strike  a  doleful  sound 
On  my  poor  heart  strings ;  deep  he  lies 
In  the  cold  caverns  of  the  ground. 

Wesley  thus  gave  it  to  the  world : 

He  dies,  the  friend  of  sinners  dies, 

Lo,  Salem's  daughters  weep  around, 

A  solemn  darkness  veils  the  skies, 

A  sudden  trembling  shakes  the  ground. 
That  Watts  would  not  have  objected  to  these 
emendations,  we  know  well,  for  in  the  Preface 
to  his  Book  of  Psalms,  he  tells  us  that  he  has 
not  hesitated  to  take  what  liberties  he  thought 
beet  with  hie  English  predecessors  in  Psalmody, 
and  that  he  has  taken  the  most  freedom  with 
Dr.  Patrick.  Dr.  Patrick  wrote : 

Thou  know’st  me  perfectly,  to  thee 
My  very  thoughts  are  all  revealed. 

Dr.  Watts: 

My  thoughts  before  they  are  my  own 
Are  to  my  Ood  distinctly  known. 

Dr.  Patrick: 

.  To  thee,  my  work  and  all  my  words 
Better  than  to  myself  are  known. 

Dr.  Watte: 

He  knows  the  words  I  mean  to  speak. 

Ere  from  my  opening  lips  they  break. 

Dr.  Patrick: 

All  will  be  clear  to  Thee,  for  what 
We  darkness  call  to  thee  is  light. 

Dr.  Watts: 

One  glance  of  thine,  one  piercing  ray 
Would  kindle  darkness  into  day 

In  the  same  Preface  he  says,  “Whensoever 
there  shall  appear  any  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms 
that  retains  more  of  the  savor  of  David’s  piety, 
or  discovers  more  of  the  style  and  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  with  a  superior  dignity  of  verse,  and 
yet  the  lines  as  easy  and  flowing,  and  the  sense 
and  languace  as  level  to  the  lowest  capacity,  I 
shall  congratulate  the  world  and  consent  to  say, 
“Let  this  attempt  of  mine  be  buried  in  silence. ’’ 

As  long  as  we  have  the  greatest  of  our  hymn 
writers  as  examples  in  this  particular,  the 
praise  that  some  compilers  of  hymn  books  claim 
for  themselves,  as  restorers  of  the  original  texts, 
is  not  always  necessarily  deserved.  It  is  true 
that  sometimes  alterations  are  not  improvements. 
Even  Lyte,  who  wrote  “Abide  with  Me,’’  and 
“Jesus,  I  my  cross  have  taken,’’  strangely  “im¬ 
proved’’  the  hymn,  “Did  Christ  o’er  sinners 
weep,  ’’  by  writing  instead  of  “Each  sin  demands 
a  tear,’’  the  cold  words,  “Might  weep  o’er  sin 
and  shame,’’  and  for  the  perfect  lines, 

In  heaven  alone  no  ein  la  found 
And  there’n  no  .veeping  there.” 


the  prosaic  couplet, 

He  wept  to  show  his  love  for  us 
And  bids  ns  love  the  same. 

But  there  is  a  happy  medium,  and  this  our 
Hymnal  has  observed.  Wherever  a  refined  Chris¬ 
tian  taste  has  demanded  an  alteration  it  has 
generally  been  made.  The  rule  has  been  that 
“the  hymns  should  be  printed  as  far  as  possible 
as  their  authors  wrote  them.’’  Of  its  fifty-six 
of  Watts’s  hymns,  twelve  only  are  changed  at 
all,  and  with  slight  exceptions  these  changes  are 
improvements.  In  the  562d  hymn,  our  Hymnal 
has,  “Our  soul’s  bright  morning  star.’’  Some 
would  like  Watts’s  “Sweet  morning  star’’  bet¬ 
ter.  The  537th  hymn  has  the  line,  “In  spite  of 
all  our  foes.’’  Most  versions  give  it  with  Watts ' 
and  David,  “In  sight  of  all  my  foes. ’’  But 
these  are  hardly  worth  mentioning,  for  good  and 
conservative  tastes,  with  the  taste  of  the  com¬ 
piler  as  a  whole  are  more  than  satisfied.  For 
here  the  spirit  of  devotion  is  never  shocked,  as 
it  is  in  some  collections,  by  the  strange  altera¬ 
tions  of  hymns  that  have  borne  up  the  praises 
of  Christians  from  the  days  of  their  childhood. 
As  we  read  or  sing  the  hymns  of  our  Hymnal, 
we  are  not  forced  to  say. 

Hosannas  languish  on  our  tongues 
And  our  devotion  dies. 

as  we  are,  when  we  take  up  more  than  one  col¬ 
lection  of  the  many  that  abound  in  our  Sabbath- 
schools  and  meetings  for  prayer. 

Familiarity  or  unfamiliarity  with  the  best 
Christian  hymns  has  much  to  do  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Christian  character.  One  who  has  been 
brought  up  from  childhood  on  the  strong  hymns 
of  Watts,  Wesley,  Montgomery.  Doddridge, 
Cowper,  Toplady,  Palmer,  and  Neale  will  have  a 
true  and  lasting  conception  of  what  a  Christian 
ought  to  be  in  thought,  in  feeling,  and  in  life. 


HOW  THE  CHOIB  CAN  HELP  THE 
MINISTER. 

A  good  choir  is  a  great  blessing  and  is  a 
source  of  comfort,  inspiration,  and  real  help  to 
every  true  preacher.  I  thoroughly  endorse 
Beecher's  saying  that  “Mus  c  is  the  minister’s 
Prime  Minister.’’ 

Unless  a  man  loves  his  work  he  cannot  put  his 
best  effort  into  it.  People  generally  do  well 
what  they  greatly  love.  This  certainly  holds 
good  with  regard  to  singing.  If  singers  are 
thoroughly  interested  in  their  work,  they  will 
make  every  effort  to  be  both  punctual  and  regular 
in  the  r  attendance  not  only  at  the  church  serv¬ 
ices,  but  also  at  choir  practices  as  well.  A  con¬ 
ductor  or  organist,  who  is  talented  and  kindly, 
should  be  implicitly  obeyed.  Such  persons  ren¬ 
der  a  noble  service  in  the  training  of  voices  for 
the  service  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  good  thing 
when  they  know  they  can  depend  upon  their 
choir;  first  of  all,  that  every  member  will  not 
fail  to  be  present  Attendance  signfiies  personal 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  church,  and  this  is 
a  real  help  to  every  pastor  of  a  church.  Every 
choir  should  realize  that  much  is  expected  of 
them.  They  have  a  most  important  place  in  the 
service.  On  them  in  a  large  measure  depends 
whether  the  service  shall  be  flat  and  tame,  or 
full  of  inspiration  and  blessing.  Members  of 
the  choir  are  co-workers  with  the  minister  in 
edifying  and  comforting  souls.  Yea,  they  may 
be  factors  in  the  matter  of  a  soul’s  salvation. 

They  are  largely  responsible  for  the  tone  of 
every  service.  It  is  theirs  to  uplift  the  souls  of 
the  worshippers,  to  minister  to  the  chu'ch,  and 
to  advance  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Their  sing¬ 
ing  is  not  merely  to  please  themselves,  but 
supremely  to  help  the  minister,  and  to  bless 
every  soul  that  may  be  present.  Their  singing 
is  not  only  to  be  correct,  to  please  the  ear,  but 
it  ia  to  move  the  heart.  Choirs  should  realize 
that  musical  service  is  pre  eminently  religious 
service,  that  it  has  a  great  spiritual  purpose, 
that  it  has  not  only  a  human  but  also  a  Divine 
aspect.  If  every  one  realized  the  need  of  indi¬ 
vidual  duty  and  consecration,  what  reforms 
would  take  place  I 


PIANOS 

EASY  PAYMENTS. 

It  is  easy  to  obtain  a  piano  our  way. 
Where  no  dealer  sells  them,  we  will 
send  a  piano  for  a  small  cash  pay¬ 
ment,  balance  in  monthly  payments. 
Three  years’  time  to  complete  purchase 
if  desired.  We  would  like  to  explain 
our  method.  Will  send  piano  guar¬ 
anteeing  satisfaction,  or  piano  may  be 
returned  to  us  at  our  expense  for 
railway  freights  both  ways.  Our 
CATALOGUE,  FREE  for  the  asking, 
tells  all  about  them.  Special  prices 
and  full  information,  if  you  write. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO., 

114  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


An  Ideal  Hymn  and  Tune  Book: 

Church  Hymns  &  Gospel  Songs 

Compiled  by  Ssakey,  >c6raBShaB,  BBd  StebbiBi. 

367  Hymns,  tune  for  every  Hymn. 

Only  SZS  per  lOO  In  Board  Coven. 

Add  6  cents  per  copy  It  ordered  by  mall 

The  low  price  brings  It  wttbtn  reach  of  every  Church, 
Prayer  Meeting,  and  Sunday  School  in  the  land. 

A  returnable  copy  sent  on  receipt  of  30  cents.  Money 
refunded  If  Ixwk  Is  returned. 

THE  BICLOW  A  MAIN  CO., 

CHICAGO.  NEW  TOBK. 


“Tell  Mother,  IMI  Be  There.” 

(Pres’t  McKinley’s  Mewu^  to  his  dying  MotherJ 
BBAlTTIKt^l.  HONG  OF  MOTHER,  HOME  AND  HEAVEN 
Without  a  Panllel.  Price  23c.  Stamps  Taken. 
MOCALLIP.  AUTHOR  AND  SOLB  PUBLISHBR  COLUMBUS,  O. 


Lip  service  is  uot  the  best  service,  neither  is 
lip  singing.  The  best  is  from  the  heart — tbs 
soul.  There  is  something  behind  the  voice, 
something  the  voice  expresses,  and  this  gives 
meaning  and  power  to  the  voice  itself.  Such  a 
voice  is  full  oi  emotion,  and  charged  with  intenw 
feeling.  Sometimes  singing  has  tears  in  it — it 
is  full  of  ein  erityand  full  of  quality.  Wherever 
this  is  true,  it  is  a  source  of  blessing  and  spiritual 
benedictioQ  to  every  soul  that  listens  to  it. 
There  are  some  things  in  singing,  that  mar  its 
power  and  influence.  Pronunciation  of  words 
should  be  very  carefully  attended  to.  Sometimes 
one  hears  a  barbarous  pronunciation  which  quite 
deetrO)e  even  the  beet  singing.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  slurring  of  words,  but  a  slurring  of  notes  is 
even  more  painful  to  listen  to.  Good  enunciation 
needs  <  artful  attention.  Faithful  rendering  of 
hjmns  is  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  every 
preacher. 

The  power  of  spiritual  song  is  immense.  Great 
religious  revivals,  and  some  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  reformations  that  have  ever  taken  place, 
have  come  about  in  a  great  measure  through 
singing.  Good  singing  sas  a  wondrous  power 
to  comfort  and  soothe,  as  well  as  to  inspire  and 
invigorate  the  soul.  It  produ  ee  devotion  and 
rapture  of  rpirit  in  a  way  that  nothing  else  can. 
Hymns  that  throb  with  great  and  true  thoughts 
about  God,  enrich  life.  It  is  blessed  to  sing  of 
the  Divine  greatness.  His  beneficent  power.  His 
matchless  goodness,  and  His  boundless  compas¬ 
sion.  It  touches  the  best  nature  of  us  all  to  sing 
of  His  deep  sympathy  for  the  lost  and  sinful,  to 

raise  Him  for  Hie  unparalleled  love  for  souls. 

uch  singing  is  communion  with  God,  it  brings 
souls  together,  it  creates  and  deeiene  Christian 
fellowship.  The  rapture  of  sacred  song  brings 
God  near,  and  lifts  the  soul  heavenward;  it  is 
full  of  soaring,  spiritual  influences.  It  helps  us 
to  forget  the  sorrows  and  cares  of  life,  because 
it  makes  the  soul  supremely  conscious  of  God. 
Music  enriches  life;  there  is  a  power  in  spiritual 
song  which  enables  one  to  believe  the  most 
glorious  truths.  The  singing  soul  is  the  believ¬ 
ing  soul.  Such  souls  can  believe  and  appreciate 
the  grandeur  of  Carlyle’s  glowing  woi^s — “On 
the  roaring  billows  of  Time  thou  art  not  en¬ 
gulfed,  but  borne  aloft  into  the  azure  of  Eter¬ 
nity. ’’ — Rev.  J,  Taylor  Winfield  in  Nonconform¬ 
ist,  London. _ 

Novello,  Ewer  and  Company  have  just  issued 
the  following  Easter  anthems,  “1  will  go  unto 
the  altar  of  God,’’  by  Cuthbert  Harris;  a  bari¬ 
tone  solo  and  chorus,  ‘  ‘  I  heard  a  great  voice,  ’  ’ 
by  Gerard  F.  Cobb;  “Alleluia  now  is  Christ 
risen,’’  by  Thomas  Adams,  and  “When  the  Sab¬ 
bath  was  past,’’  by  Myles  B.  Foster. 
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The  Evanxelist  Publishing  Company, 

lU  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York. 

HBMBT  M.  FnXD.  D.D.,  Bdltor. 


TaBMB,  Three  dollars  a  7Mtr,  in  adyanoe,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.01  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  one  year’s  subscription  and  one  new  subscriber. 
Five  dollars.  In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $8.50  each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
For  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 
Advirtisimo  Rates,  80  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  l£arriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  oases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New 
Fork  Post-offioe,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

160  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Poet-offlce  at  New  TorH  ae  second^etaea  mail 
matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
TBE  JBOABDS. 

Home  Missions,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  -  -  -  “  “ 

Church  Erection,  -  -  .  "  “ 

Education,  -  .  .  .  1331  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla. 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  " 

Ministerial  Relief,  -  -  .  .  “  “ 

Freedmen,  ...  616  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  .  .  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SXTNDAT-SCHOOIi  CNION, 
XSTABUSHXD  IN  PBILADKLPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  s.  ttled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  .  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  se'  lers. 
Eimnse  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work:  ..Ides. 
1,0(B  new  schools  started  In  1897 ;  also  109  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
■hare  In  the  blessing.  326.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Bend  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dia  secretary, 

111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETT  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
•  AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OK  NEW  YORK. 
iCommonlv  called  Port  “  Society.”)  Chartered  in  1818. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners* 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religions  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  Iffi 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  en  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samdkl  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moorb.  Pres. 
T.  A.  Brouwrh,  Cor.  Sec'y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas. 

15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETT, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home 
in  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  Amerioan  vessels  sail¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York ;  publishes  the  Sailors’ 
Maaaeine,  the  .Seaman’s  Friend,  and  the  lAfe  Boat. 
Jambs  W.  Elwbll.  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stdroxs,  Treas.;  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

ISS  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instmcted  un*  II  they  can  be  provided  tor  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

Diurlng  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  mocey,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate, 
ftdly  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:80  to  4:80  p  m.;  Sunday-school,  1  to 
I  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  8  P  M.  except 
Satnrday;  at  dinner-table,  11:10  to  12:40  p.m.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times  Morris  K..Ts8UP.  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treaa; 
Oborob  F.  Bbtts,  bee.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  bupt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  Wo 
urgently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing 
and  disseminating  Christian  literature  in  163  languages 
and  dialects.  A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
can  bo  reached  only  by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its 
oolrarters,  Christ  ian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
millions  of  the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  lega¬ 
cies,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  From  $300  to  fiOO 
supports  a  colporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
Asst.  Treas..  10  East  88d  St..  N.  Y. 


The  monthly  missionary  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Board  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  at  156  Fifth  avenue, 
March  16,  at  10.30  a.m. 


The  Bible  class,  led  by  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Stearns,  will 
be  held  on  Monday  afternoons,  at  8  o’clock,  in  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  61th  St  and  Madison  Avenue.  All  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend. 


RPESBYTERIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  will  meet  In  Blast  Syra¬ 
cuse,  April  U,  at  7:30  P.M. 

A.  H.  Fahnbstock,  Stated  Clerk. 


of  New  York  will  meet  in  the  First 
^uitrh  Chapel^lfth  Ave.,  comer  of  llli  8t ,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  March  14,  :888,  at  3  o’clock,  P  .M. 

„  _  Gboroe  W,  F.  Biroh,  Stated  Clerk. 

Niw  York,  March  8, 1888. 

The  Presbyte^  of  Southern  Dakota  will  meet  at 
Bridgewater,  sj.  D.,  Tuesday,  April  12th,  at  7:30  P.M. 
The  Pmbyterial  Missionary  Society  will  meet  at  the 
sai^  place  on  April  13*h,  and  the  Presbyterlal  Union  of 
Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  also  at  the  same  place  on  April  14th. 

Calvin  H.  French,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  meet  at  Le  Roy, 

N.  Y„  on  Monday,  April  11th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Cirioago  Presbytery  will  bold  its  annual  meeting  in 
the  Firft  Presbyterian  Church.  Indiana  Ave.  and  21et 
St.,  on  Monday,  April  4%  at  10:30  A.M. 

Jambs  Frothinoham,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Black  Hills  Presbytery  will  meet  at  Deadwood, 
Tuesday,  April  6tb,  at  7:30  P.M.  Sessional  records  and 
reports  from  the  churches  are  required. 

At  the  same  place,  on  Wednesday,  April  8th,  will  meet 
the  Presbyterlal  Societies  of  Ladies  and  of  Y.  P.  8.  C.  E. 

W.  S.  Peterson,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cairo  stands  adioumed  to  meet 
in  Murphysboro,  111 ,  April  12th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

C.  C.  Swan,  Stated  Clerk. 

Sequoyah  Presbytery  will  meet  in  Tulsa,  I.  T.,  April 
7th,  at  7:ll0  P.M. 

C.  C.  McGinley,  Stated  Clerk. 

Grand  Rapids  Presbytery  meets  in  the  Westminster 
Chuich,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Tuesday.  April  5th,  at 
2:30  P.M.  D.  A.  Jewell,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kansas  City  will  meet  in  the 
Broadway  Presbyterian  Church,  SMalia,  Mo.,  Tuesday, 
April  12th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

John  H.  Millbr,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Maumee  will  meet  in  Watervllle, 

O. ,  Tuesday,  April  12th,  at  7:30  P.M.  In  the  absence  of 

the  moderator  the  opening  services  will  be  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Home  Missions,  and  addresses  will  be  expected 
from  Rev.  D.  D.  Bigger,  D  D  .and  Rev.  R.  J.  Thomas,  of 
Lima  B.  W.  Slaole,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  8tt>ckton  will  bold  its  next  stated 
meeting  in  the  Pmsbyterian  Church,  Sonora,  Tuolumne 
County,  Cal.,  on  Friday.  April  8th,  at  7:30  P.M.,  and  be 
opeded  by  a  sermon  by  the  Moderator,  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Munn,  •  f  Fresno.  The  church  assessments  and  sessional 
records  will  be  called  for. 

M.  D.  A.  Steen,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presitytery  of  Niagara  will  convene  at  Youngs¬ 
town,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  April  18.  at  8:30  P.M.. 

H.  T.  Chadsey.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  will  meet  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  April  IHto, 
at  7:30  P.M.  J.  wilvord  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newark  will  hold  its  spring  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  First  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday, 
April  6th,  commencing  at  10:00  A.M.  The  committee  to 
examine  candidates  will  meet  at  the  same  place  on 
Wednesday,  March  30th,  at  10:00  A.M. 

Julius  U.  Wolff,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Springtield  will  meet  in  the 
Westminster  Church,  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  Tuesday,  April 
12th,  at  7:30  P.M  The  women’s  missionary  societies  will 
meet  the  same  day,  Taos.  D.  Looan,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monroe  will  meet  in  annual  ses¬ 
sion  In  the  Presbyterian  '.Church  of  Quincy,  Mich.,  on 
Tuesday,  April  12tn,  at  7:30  P.M.  Session  records,  re¬ 
ports  and  assessments  are  to  be  brought  at  this  time. 
The  Women’s  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will  meet 
at  the  same  place  AVednesday,  April  13tb,  at  8  A.M. 

W.  K.  Spencer,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Portland  will  meet  In  the  Third 
Church,  Portland,  Ore.,  April  12th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

W.  8.  Holt,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Erie  will  hold  its  stated  spring 
meeting  at  Oil  City,  Pa.,  April  12th,  7:30  P.M. 

R.  S.  Van  Clbve,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw  will  meet  In  Memorial  Church. 
Bay  City,  on  April  12th.  at  7:30  P.M.  Session  records  and 
assessments  required  at  this  meeting. 

Thomas  Middlemis,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Petoskey  will  meet  in  Alanson, 
Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  April  12th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

Wiley  K.  Wright,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  popularity  of  Lakewood,  the  great  health  and 
pleasure  winter  resort  in  the  Jersey  pines,  is  well  estab¬ 
lished.  On  account  of  the  many  indoor  and  outdoor  at¬ 
tractions  the  resort  has  grown  into  public  favor  and  hM 
won  the  title  of  “Queen  of  Northern  winter  rescr^’ 
At  this  season  the  outdoor  sports  are  golf,  skating,  Mv- 
ing,  cycling,  the  hunt  and  rambling  through  the  pine^ 
Social  pleasures  of  all  kinds  are  prevalent  features  of 
the  large  hotels.  Lakewood  is  reached  only  via  Central 
R.  R.  of  New  Jersey,  from  statiim  foot  of  Liberty  StrMt 
and  from  South  Feny,  Whitehall  terminal.  Special 
winter  schedule  of  trains  with  iiarlor  car  service. 


Mr.  Harvey  Wickham  gave  the  second  of  his  present 
series  of  organ  recitals  in  Grace  Church,  Mlddletovm, 
N.  Y„  on  the  evening  of  Washington’s  blithday.  He 
was  assisted  by  Mr.  Frederick  Downs,  solo  tenor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Pilgrim.  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Wickham’s  inim- 
bers  included  Bach’s  Prelude  in  E  fiat  (Book  3,  No.  1, 
Peters’  edition)  and  Gullmant’s  Second  Sonata.  In 
spite  of  a  stormy  night  the  at'endance  was  large. 


A  REMARKABLE  LEATHER  DRESSING. 

A  dressing  for  leather  that  lengthens  the  life  of  shoes 
has  been  produced,  after  long  and  careful  experiments, 
by  the  Philadelphia  manufacturer,  Robert  H.  Foerderer, 
who  disco  ered  the  process  of  making  the  famous  Vici 
Kid.  The  polish  known  as  Vlcl  Leather  Dressing  was 
first  Intended  to  meet  the  need  of  Vlcl  Kid  for  a  thor¬ 
oughly  good  preservative  dressing,  but  It  has  proved 
equally  vsluable  for  all  kinds  of  leather.  The  brilliant 
surface  it  produces  ha-t  been  found  lasting  as  well  as  at¬ 
tractive.  It  contains  an  oil  which  softens  and  protects 
the  leather'  The  experience  acquired  by  men  who  work 
with  leather  all  their  lives  has  b^en  embodied  in  Viol 
Leather  Dressing  to  produce  the  best  effect  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  that  Hexlbillty  of  leather  which  leather  makers 
den-  te  as  its  “  life.”  The  dressing  is  made  for  russet 
shoes  as  well  as  for  black,  and.  Judging  from  the  wide¬ 
spread  popularity  it  has  reached  in  a  comparatively 
snort  time,  it  bids  fair  to  supersede  all{  other  kinds  of 
leather  dressings  for  all  kinds  of  shoes,  men’s,  women’s 
and  children's. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Sootbino  Syrup  has  been  used  ler  over 
flfiy  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  snccesa  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gnms,  allays  all  pains,  cares  wind  colic,  aad  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  worlA 
Twenty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for''Mra  Wlna 
low's  Soothing  Syrup  "  and  take  no  other  kind. 


MEMORIALS. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Thomas  &  Miller  on  the  back  page  of  this  issue. 
We  can  recommend  the  work  of  this  firm  from  our  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge.  They  have  recently  set  a  memorial 
on  the  lot  of  the  writer  In  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  in 
Buffalo.  The  Quincy  granite  is  recognized  as  the  best 
in  the  country,  and  as  this  firm  sells  direct  to  consumers, 
it  will  be  well  for  any  parties  interested  to  write  them 
at  Quincy,  Mass.,  for  a  free  booklet  and  full  informa¬ 
tion. 


DIED. 

FERNALD.-Entered  into  rest  March  4, 1888.  at  the 
residence  of  her  brother,  Henry  A.  Porter,  Chicago, 
Julia  H.,  wife  of  the  late  T.  Frank  Fernald.  of  Boston, 
and  niece  of  the  late  William  E.  Dodge,  of  this  city. 


WOODLAWN  CEMETKRY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.)  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office,  No.  20  East  28d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A.  R.LAMB.SOCarmlneSt.  N.  Y 


One  Year’s  Complete  Equipment  for  any 
Needy  Sunday  School.  Library,  Map, 

Veriodieala,  Etc..  Freight  Prepaid,  025.00. 

J.  L.  Spicer,  American  S.S.  Union,  111  Fifth  Ave.,N.  Y. 


The  Presbytery  of  .lersey  City  holds  its  regular 
staled  meeting  with  the  churcli  In  Passaic,  on  Tuesday, 
April  19th,  at  10  A.M.  The  attendance  of  every  minister 
and  of  an  elder  from  each  church  session  is  important. 

George  R.  Garketbon.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  baiita  Fe  will  meet  at  El  Rlto, 
Mora  County,  N.  >1.,  Tuesday,  April  12th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

8.  W.  Curtis,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Clmiirron  meets  at  .Tefferson, 
Okla.  (()ld  Pond  Creek),  on  Tuesday,  April  12th,  at  7:30 
P.M,  E.  Hamilton,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  will  meet  In  Westmin¬ 
ster  Church,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  at  3  P.M.,  April  12th. 

Wm.  a.  W est,  stated  Clerk. 


APRESBYTEHAN  pastor  on  the  Pacific  Slope 
desires  t'>  correspond  with  a  pastor  within  lOO 
miles  of  New  York  City,  with  a  view  of  a  permanent 
exchange  ''  If  the  way  be  clear.”  Address  EXCHANGE, 
265  Livingstone  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DELIGHTFUL  HOME  IN  AMHERST,  MASS. 

Newly  painted,  modern  house,  five  minutes’  walk 
from  College,  churches,  steam  and  electric  cars.  Eleven 
rooms  and  bath ;  hot-air  furnace ;  half-acre  of  land  and 
barn ;  fine  views,  good  garden  and  choice  fruit.  To  bo 
sold  ar.  a  reasonable  price  to  close  an  estate.  Address 
MRS.  D.  W.  MARSH,  1  Fowler  Place,  Amherst.  Mass. 


The  Long  Island  Presbytery  will  meet  ln'Cutcho<ine, 
Tuesday,  April  5th,  at  3  P.M. 

Epher  Whitaker,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  1  yons  will  meet  at  Lyons,  N.  Y., 
on  Tuesday,  April  19th,  at  2  P  M. 

H.  M.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 


We  desire  to  assist  Clinrches  in  paying  tbeir  Debts 

or  in  raising  money  for  benevolent  work.  If  they  will 
write  us  we  will  gladly  contribute  to  these  objects. 

C.  8.  A  W.  A.  KEELE  .  Jamestown.  N.  Y 


The  Presbytery  of  Cheniiing  will  meet  in  Horse 
Heads,  on  Tuesday,  April  iBth,  at2P.M. 

Charles  C.  Carr,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  «»f  St.  Lawrence  will  meet  In  Pots¬ 
dam.  April  llth.  at  7:30  P..V1.  The  Woman’s  Presbyterian 
Missionary  Society  meets  the  next  day  at  the  same 
place.  L.  Merrill  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 

Kalamazoo  Presbytery  will  hold  its  spring  meeting 
in  White  Pigeon,  Mich.,  beginning  Tuesday,  April  12th, 
at  7:30  P  M.  The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  will  meet 
on  Wednesday,  the  13th. 

F.  Z.  Rosbiter,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  meets  In  the  Third  Church, 
Springtield,  O.,  on  Monday,  April  llth,  at  7:30  P.M. 

J.  K.  Gibbon,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Topeka  will  meet  In  Junction 
City.  Kan.,  on  Tuesday,  April  12th,  at  7:30  P.M.  Sessional 
records  and  assessments  rerinlred. 

W.  N.  Page,  Stated  Clerk. 


COMFOKTABLB  RAPID  TRANSIT  ASSURED 

By  the  Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey.  Two  stations  in 
New  York,  at  foot  of  Liberty  St.  and  South  Ferry,  foot 
Whitehall  ’it.  Train  service  to  all  suburban  places  un¬ 
excelled.  Desirable  homes  at  moderate  rents. 


BETTER  THAN  KLONDYKE. 

A  Lot.  50  by  140  feet,  on  FIRST  STREET.  In  the  same 
block  as  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  and  in  the  block 
diagonally  opposite  the  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  for  sale 
at  $16,000. 

This  property  is  in  the  very  HEART  CENTER  of  the 
BUSINESS  DISTRICT  of 

DULUTH,  »IINN., 

and  is  offered  by  the  owner  at  a  GREAT  SACRIFICE. 
YOU  CANNOT  MAKE  A  MISTAKE  in  buying  this 
property,  and  for  the  SAFETY  and  DESIRABILITY  of 
the  investment,  we  refer  you  to  the  MAYOR,  to  any 
BANK  or  BANYcER.  or  to  any  CONSERVATIVE  busi¬ 
ness  man  in  the  City  of  Duluth.  0nly^|6,000  required  to 
purchase  this  valuable  property;  $10,000  can  remain  for 
five  years  at  6  per  cent.  Any  banker  In  Duluth  can  be 
written  as  to  tne  character  of  this  investment. 

For  full  particulars,  address 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  St  CO., 

KeoBM  612,  612,  614  Torrey  Building,  DULUTH.  fllNN. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


Much  17,  189e. 


THE  TUSKEOEE  CONFERENCE. 

The  aeveoth  aonnal  Tuskegee  Negro  C!onfer- 
«DC8  waa  held  at  Xuakegee,  Alabama,  February 
23d,  1898.  The  roads  were  in  good  conditiou, 
the  day  was  perfect,  aud  multitudes  came  from 
every  quarter.  It  was  said  that  five  thousand 
strangers  were  on  the  grounds.  All  sizes, 
sexes,  ages  and  conditions  were  there.  The 
Black  Belt  took  a  holiday. 

They  came  on  mules,  on  horses,  in  carts,  and 
wagons,  and  on  foot,  but  they  all  got  there.  It 
was  a  significant  gathering,  not  only  of  farmers, 
but  of  visitors  from  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Delegatee  from  Texas  and  South  Cuolina  joined 
hands  with  those  from  Mississippi  and  Georgia. 
Editors,  bankers,  law- makers,  ministers  and 
educators  from  all  over  the  South  were  there  to 
witness  the  proceedings  of  this  original,  unique 
and  effective  congress. 

Dr.  Whiton  of  The  Outlook  did  not  overreach 
the  mark  when  he  said  that  this  conference  idea 
was  the  greatest  agency  for  the  uplifting  of  the 
common  people  that  had  been  tried  since  the 
war.  Booker  Washington,  the  originator  of 
these  conferences,  and  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
great  school  at  Tuskegee.  the  Moses  of  the  Black 
Belt,  calls  it  the  school  of  the  parents  and  grown 
sons  and  daughters.  This  idea  has  shown  genu¬ 
ine  life.  It  is  self  propagating.  Conferences  of 
this  sort  are  taking  root  throughout  the  South ; 
about  fifty  already  exist  in  Alabama,  some  of 
which  hold  monthly  meetings.  Other  States 
have  caught  the  contagion,  and  Texas  is  pretty 
thoroughly  organized  on  this  plan. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  Mr.  Washington 
handle  this  crude  mass  of  humanity.  The 
modest,  quiet  man  moulded  the  vast  mass  before 
him  as  a  child  shapes  the  clay  in  hie  hand.  Hie 
perfect  control  illustrated  at  once  the  man’s  in¬ 
nate  power,  and  the  reverence  the  people  enter 
tain  for  him.  They  call  him  the  “Head  Negro 
of  the  World.’’  This  man  who  moves  the  people 
of  placid  New  England,  makes  the  speech  of  the 
day  at  a  Harvard  gathering,  delivers  an  eloquent 
oration  at  the  dedication  of  a  monument,  electri¬ 
fies  the  nation  with  his  Exposition  address, 
spoke  in  the  following  vein  to  these  Alabama 
farmers  and  stirred  them  to  their  very  depths: 

“I  want  every  one  to  come  with  the  idea  of 
getting  something  to  make  him  better  off  than 
when  he  came  here.  Only  a  few  of  those  we 
want  to  help'are  here;  but  if  each  one  comes  to 
make  himself  stronger  and  goes  home  to  help 
others  he  will  do  great  good.  If  we  come  simply 
to  have  a  good  time,  we  shall  fail.  We  shall  not 
have  time  for  'a  large  number  to  speak.  We 
want  you  to^get  the  spirit  of  these  meeting^. 
Don’t  feel  that'you  have  accomplished  nothing 
if  you  did  not  speak.  Get  hold  of  two  or  three 
central  ideas. 

“First — We]  want  a  general  movement  among 
our  people]to  7get  land.  Last  year  a  man  said 
he  had  only  six  feet  of  land,  and  he  had  to  die 
to  get  that."  I  wonder  if  he  has  got  that  land 
yet?  A  voice,  “No,  he  ain’t  got  it  yet;  he’s 
here,  all  right.’’  We  are  often  too  ambition 
and  try  to'get  too  much  land.  If  we  can’t  get 
several  | hundred^acres,  often  we  won’t  get  any. 
Get  a  little  andjpay  for  it.  Get  a  home  and  stop 
thin  moving  from^place  to  place.  You  do  not 
live  anywhere,  but]simply  stay.  The  women  are 
getting*  tired ]of. being  dragged  about.  A  voice, 
*‘Yee,  we  |ie!’’  I  heard  of  a  family  that  moved 
so  often  that]every’New  Year’s  the  chickens  came 
up  and  croased]their  lege  to  be  tied.  Land  is 
cheap  in  Alabama,  there  is  government  land,  of 
which  we  will  tell  you,  that  you  can  get  for 
nothing. 

“Second— Get  the  idea  that  you  can  have  a 
decent  home.  Don’t  marry  simply  to  get  another 
plow  hand.  Stop  living  in  cabins  with  no  doors 
or  windows  and  the  chimney  tumbled  down. 
Don’t  eat,  sleep  live  and  die  all  in  one  room. 
Many  of  you  go  to  town  on  Saturday  and  do  a 
lot  of  big  talk  and  then  go  home  and  blame  your 


wives  because  things  are  not  as  they  ought  to  be. 
You  are  not  doing  your  duty  by  your  families. 
Your  sons  and  your  daughters  go  away  from 
home  becanse  you  have  no  decent  place  for  them 
to  live  in.  Make  home  attractive  and  they  will 
not  leave  you. 

“Third— Raise  something  to  eat.  You  go  to 
town  every  Saturday  with  your  wagon  empty  and 
come  back  with  it  full.  Carry  your  wagon  full 
to  town  and  come  back  with  something  in  your 
pocketbook.  Some  of  you  are  farmers  and  even 
buy  your  watermelons  an'd  light  wood  in  town. 
Raise  your  meat,  vegetables,  corn  and  fruit  and 
you  will  have  something  to  eat.  The  merchant 
will  be  glad  to  see  you  when  you  come  to  him 
with  money  in  your  pocket  with  which  to  buy, 
not  meat,  but  things  to  make  your  families  com¬ 
fortable. 

“Fourth — Improve  your  school  houses,  put  in 
black  boards,  seats  and  a  good  teacher.  Have 
him  stay  with  you,  not  move  from  place  to  place. 
Lengthen  your  school  term.  You  must  learn  to 
make  sacrifices.  You  buy  cheap  jewelry,  bogus 
gold  eye  glasses,  big  clocks  that  don’t  run,  sew 
ing  machines  that  you  can’t  use  or  pay  for,  big 
organs  that  you  can’t  play  and  have  no  bouse  to 
shelter.  First  get  a  home.  Don’t  buy  anything 
that  you  can  do  without,  till  you  get  a  home. 
No  one  will  do  so  much  harm  as  the  bad  teacher 
or  preacher.  They  are  models  for  your  children. 
What  the  preacher  and  teacher  do  the  children 
will  do.  We  have  a  splendid  chance  to  improve 
and  make  of  ourselves  a  great  people.  Cultivate 
the  spiritual  side  of  life.  Be  good  Christians 
These  conferences  are  trying  to  clear  the  way  for 
the  higher  things.  We  are  going  to  keep  on  till 
you  all  get  land.  ’’ 

At  the  close  of  this  pointed  address,  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  opened  for  reports  upon  the  actual  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people.  It  was  an  experience  meat- 
ing,  with  no  set  program.  They  spoke  as  they 
felt.  Those  straight,  pUin  talks  of  the  people 
revealed  wretchedness,  poverty,  sunshine,  sor¬ 
row,  humor,  pathos,  hopefulness,  degradation, 
aspiration.  All  this  was  disclosed  by  these  off¬ 
hand  orators  of  the  soil. 

There  was  much  shade  in  the  picture.  Many 
were  still  w  estling  with  mortgages.  Bad  teach¬ 
ers  and  worse  preachers  were  fastened  upon  some 
communities.  Whiskey  and  gambling  were  de¬ 
vastating  certain  localities.  Extravagance  and 
usury  were  playing  havoc  with  others.  One 
community  was  represented  as  being  in  such  a 
deplorable  condition  that  they  “don’t  know  day 
IS  broke,  and  I’se  agoin’  back  and  tell  ’em  the 
sun’s  risic’.’’  This  was  the  dark  side. 

But  there  was  more  light  than  shade  in  the 
picture  painted  by  these  candid  farmers.  The 
colored  race  may  be,  as  one  speaker  said,  a  lit¬ 
tle  “posumistic, ’’  but  it  is  not  a  bit  pessimistic. 
Some  seven  thousand  acres  of]land  were  reported 
in  possession  of  colored  farmers  in  the  Black 
Belt,  and  also  cotton-gins  operated  by  steam. 
Many  had  escaped  the  mortgage  system.  Edu 
cation  societies  had  been  formed,  better  teachers 
>*"cured,  and  the  public  school  term  had  been 
ieugthened  by  popular  subscription.  Moral 
sensibility  had  been  quickened,  and  better 
preachers  were  holding  sway. 

One  or  two  samples  of  their  speeches  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  whole.  Miss  Cornelia  Bowen,  one  of 
the  young  people  sent  out  by  Tuskegee,  for  ten 
years  principal  of  the  Mount  Meggs’  Institute, 
made  an  eloquent  plea  for  better  things: 

“We  have  the  life  of  a  race  in  jeopardy.  You 
don’t  use  your  time  right.  I  heard  about  taking 
a  few  acres  of  land  at  the  conference.  I  did  so 
last  year.  I  rented  three  acres.  I  paid  t7.50 
out  for  it.  I  had  it  plowed  deep  with  a  two 
horse  plow.  I  had  no  lazy  man  between  the 
handles.  We  don’t  do  our  work  as  it  should  be 
done.  I  had  this  cotton  ploughed  and  hoed  four 
times.  I  sat  there  and  saw  it  done.  I  raised 
900  pounds  of  cotton  which  I  sold  for  $50.  My 
expenses  were  $19.50  so  that  I  cleared  $30.50 


Mott  WelcoiM  Widdiig  BHi 


‘‘MOTHER’S  MACHINE,” 

WITH  LATCRT  iM^nOVKMCNTS, 

Lightest  Running,  Easiest  Managed. 

<&RCATLY  aids  DOMESTIC  SLISS. 

THESINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

prriCCS  IN  CVRRY  CITY  IN  TMC  WONLD. 


from  the  three  acres  of  land  not  counting  my 
own  time.  I  had  besides  several  rows  of  corn 
and  many  pumpkins  growing  on  this  ground. 
We  are  here  at  great  expense  of  time  and  money 
and  I  hope  you  may  all  take  something  away 
that  will  do  you  good.  Teachers  too  often  let 
the  people  lead  them  instead  of  leading  the  peo 
pie.  In  our  community  we  have  collected  $530 
since  last  October,  $400  for  the  school,  $1)10  for 
the  minister.  Some  of  you  say  you  cannot  ex¬ 
tend  your  school  terms.  We  must  learn  to  do  for 
ourselves.  Take  the  last  five  cents  out  of  your 
pocket  if  need  be.  We  cannot  be  respected  till 
we  learn  to  do  something.  White  men  will  not 
respect  you.  1  would  not  respect  you  myself.  If 
you  cannot  get  land  in  one  place  go  to  another.’’ 

This  moved  the  audience  visibly,  and  called 
forth  the  following  which  is  typical  of  the  class 
fcr  whom  these  conferences  are  designed.  A 
poorly  clad,  thin  woman  rose  and  said: 

“Thank  God,  I  am  here  to  listen  to  that  sister. 
Willie  Cropper  is  my  name  and  heaven  is  my 
home.  1  am  the  mother  of  sixteen  children. 
Not  a  bone  in  me  lazy.  My  old  man  left  me  a 
year  ago.  I  have  been  living  in  one  room  all 
my  days.  1  raised  ten  of  my  children  in  that 
oLe  room.  There  six  of  them  died  and  I’ll  leave 
you  one  of  these  mornings  for  I  am  nigh  worn 
out.  I  am  not  seven  miles  from  where  I  was 
born  and  raised.  I  made  a  $14  mortgage  last 
year  and  times  are  so  bard  I  have  got  to  make  a 
small  one  this  year.’’ 

In  this  vein  the  meeting  moved  on  for  fonr  or 
five  hours,  the  interest  never  flagging,  the  climax 
being  reached  by  the  eloquent  address  of  the 
colored  bishop,  Abraham  Grant. 

The  following  declarations  were  adopted : 

“1.  Wherever  our  people  have  been  reached 
by  outside  influences,  we  believe  there  is  con¬ 
stant  growth  in  acquiring  education,  building 


How’s  This! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any  case  of 
Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cnre. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  A  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo.  O. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for  the 
last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honorable  in  all 
business  transactions  and  financially  able  to  carry  out 
any  obligations  made  by  their  firm. 

West  &  Tbcax,  Wholesale  Druggist*,  Toledo,  O. 
Waldino,  Kinnah  &  Marvih,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
Prioe,  75c.  i>er  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Testi¬ 
monials  free. 

^U?!^^’‘|Thompson’8  Eye  Water. 
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achool  houBee,  exteodiog  the  school  term,  de- 
velopiog  Christian  character,  improving  and 
purifying  the  ministry,  securing  land,  diversify¬ 
ing  crops,  raising  fruit  and  poultry,  replacing 
the  one  room  cabin,  ceasing  to  mortage  crops, 
getting  out  of  debt  and  living  more  economi 
cally.  In  saying  this,  we  would  not  be  misun¬ 
derstood  but  emphasize  the  fact  that,  wherever 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  people  have  not  been 
touched  by  Eome  outside  influence,  their  condi¬ 
tion,  as  to  property,  education  and  morality  is 
most  unsatisfactory  and  will  demand,  for  a  long 
time,  the  earnest  help  and  thought  of  the  best 
people  of  our  country. 

2.  The  possession,  in  much  larger  degree  of 
the  elements  of  strength,  enumerated  abo  e,  we 
believe,  will  constitute  the  foundation  for  all 
the  higher  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship 
which  every  race  should  enjoy. 

3.  Since  85  per  cent,  of  our  people,  in  the  Gul 
States,  live  by  Agriculture,  we  strongly  urge 
that,  along  with  other  forme  of  education,  spe¬ 
cial  stress  be  laid  upon  training  in  Agriculture. 

4.  We  earnestly  urge  all  to  buy  land,  if  only 
in  small  tracts,  while  it  can  be  secured  at  a  low 
price.  We  would  especially  call  attention  to  the 
large  amount  of  government  land  in  the  South, 
open  to  settlement. 

5.  We  deem  it  of  vital  importance  that  the 
educated  young  men  and  women  bear  in  mind 
that  they  owe  it  to  the  race  to  give  to  the  most 
unfortunate,  the  benefit  of  their  education  in 
every  way  possible. 

6.  We  urge  that  local  Negro  Conferences,  or 
other  organizations  with  the  same  object,  be 
formed  throughout  the  South.  We  believe  the 
holding  of  Annual  County  Fairs  would  prove 
most  helpful.  We  strongly  beseech  our  people 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  their  present  condition, 
but  to  reach  forward  to  something  higher  and 
better.  ’’ 

The  next  day  eome  two  hundred  workers  from 
the  various  schools  for  colored  youth  told  how 
they  were  trying  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
people’s  condition. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the 
meeting  was  the  analysis  of  the  replies  received 
from  the  250  letters  sent  out  by  Mr,  Washington 
to  thinking  Southern  men  in  regard  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  negro.  Of  140  replies  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Has  education  made  the  negro  a  better 
citizen  12  said  no,  and  121  yes  Ihirty-four 
denied  that  education  had  improved  the  negro’s 
morals,  and  103  held  that  it  had.  In  general 
the  answers  showed  that  the  sentiment  among 
the  thinking  class  of  the  Southern  whites  was 
not  hostile  but  positively  sympathetic. 

The  influence  of  these  conferences  is  evident 
not  only  in  the  immediate  region  of  Tuskegee, 
but  like  “the  streams  in  the  South’’  is  fertiliz¬ 
ing  a  whole  section  of  our  land.  Booker  Wash¬ 
ington,  “the  wizard  of  Tuskegee,’’  lays  human¬ 
ity  under  an  increasing  debt  of  gratitude. 

H.  H,  Proctor. 

Atlanta,  Oa. 


A  HINT  FROM  THE  KLONDIKE. 

Joseph  Ladue,  the  famous  trapper  and  miner 
and  the  present  owner  of  Dawson  City,  and  for 
many  years  the  agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  gives  a  hint  to  persons  going  to 
Alaska,  and  pays  great  compliment  to  a  well 
known  article.  He  writes: 

“I  have  always  used  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
in  Alaska  and  Northwest  Territory,  as  no  other 
gave  equal  satisfaction  in  that  harsh  climate. 
I  also  found  my  customers  always  insisted  on 
having  that  brand.’’ 


THE  OO  A8  YOU  PLEASE  WAY. 

A  Presbyterian  clergyman  complains  that  “one 
cause  of  decline  in  church  attendance  in  our 
time  is  lack  of  home  training  in  spiritual  things. 
Children  used  to  be  trained  to  get  ready  for 
church,  and  to  go  with  regularity.  If  this  were 
still  done,  they  would  get  into  the  habit  of 
going,  and  would  keep  it  up.  There  is  in  many 
instances  a  want  of  any  sense  of  duty  in  regard 
to  church-going.  Many  people  simply  follow 
their  whims  as  to  this  matter;  if  the  notion 
seizes  them,  or  some  one  invites  them,  or  they 
have  nothing  else  to  do,  they  go.  Rut  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  owe  to  Qod  to  join  in  His  wor¬ 
ship,  or  to  their  own  souls  to  seek  the  li^ht,  or 
to  society  to  take  place  among  the  worshippers, 
does  not  occur  to  them.  Without  the  feeling  of 
duty  a  congregation  is  but  a  rope  of  sand.  ’’ 


Kidney  and  Uric  Acid  Troubies  Quickly  Cured 


You  May  Have  a  Sample  Bottle  of  the  Great  Discovery, 
Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp- Root,  Sent  Free  by  Mail. 


Men  and  women  doctor  their  troubles  so  often 
without  benefit,  that  they  get  discouraged  and 
skeptical.  In  most  such  cases  serious  mistakes 
are  made  in  doc’oring  and  in  not  knowing  what 
our  trouble  is  or  what  makes  us  sick.  The 
unmistakable  evidences  of  kidney  trouble  are 
pain  or  dull  ache  in  the  back,  too  frequent  desire 
to  pass  water,  scanty  supply,  smarting  irritation. 
As  kidney  disease  advances  the  face  looks  sal 
low  or  pale,  puffs  or  dark  circles  under  the  ey#e, 
the  feet  swell  and  sometimes  the  heart  acts 
badly.  Should  further  evidence  be  n-eded  to 
find  out  the  cause  of  sickness,  then  set  urine 
aside  for  twenty-four  hours;  if  there  is  a  sedi 
ment  or  settling  it  is  also  convincing  proof  that 
our  kidneys  and  bladder  need  doctoring.  A  fact 
often  overlooked,  is  that  women  suffer  as  much 
from  kidney  and  bladder  trouble  as  men  do. 

Dr.  Kilmer’s  Snamp-Root  is  the  discovery  of 
the  eminent  physician  and  scientist  and  is  not 
recommended  for  everything,  but  will  be  found 
just  what  is  needed  in  cases  of  kidney  and 


bladder  disorders  or  troubles  due  to  uric  acid 
and  weak  kidneys,  such  as  catarrh  of  the  blad¬ 
der,  gravel,  rheumatism  and  Bright’s  Disease, 
which  is  the  worst  form  of  kidney  tmuble.  It 
corrects  inability  to  hold  urine  and  smarting  in 
passing  it,  and  promptly  overcomes  that  unpleas¬ 
ant.  necessity  of  being  compelled  to  get  up  many 
times  during  the  night. 

The  mild  and  the  extraordinary  effect  of  this 
great  remedy  is  soon  realized.  It  stands  the 
highest  for  its  wonderful  cures.  Sold  by  drug¬ 
gists,  price  fifty  cents  and  one  dollar.  So  uni¬ 
versally  successful  is  Swamp-Root  in  quickly 
curing  even  the  most  distressing  cases,  that  to 
Prove  its  wonderful  merit  you  may  hive  a  sam¬ 
ple  bottle  and  a  book  of  valuable  information, 
both  sent  absolutely  free  by  mail,  upon  receipt 
of  three  two  cent  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  postage 
on  the  bottle.  Mention  The  Evangelist  and 
send  your  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.  This  generous  offer  appearing 
in  this  paper  is  a  guarantee  of  genuineness. 


AMONG  THE  GEORGIA  PINES. 

From  New  Jersey  to  Florida,  and  thence  West¬ 
ward  to  the  Mississippi  and  beyond,  stretches 
a  broad  sandy  plain  between  the  Appalachian 
range,  and  the  shore-line  of  sea  and  Qulf.  Once 
a  part  of  the  ocean  bed,  it  was  long  ago  lifted 
up  into  air  and  sunlight,  and  has  for  ages  worn 
a  hirsute  mantle  of  resinous  forest.  Southern 
Georgia  seems  to  have  been  late  in  coming  up, 
since  it  has  but  a  scanty  soil  which  supports  a 
comparatively  sparse  population.  Yet  its  end¬ 
less  reaches  of  pine  timber  are  a  source  of  great 
wealth  derived  from  both  lumber  and  rosins. 
Savannah  is  the  centre  of  trade  for  the  resinous 
production  of  the  pine  country  for  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  around.  Eleven  firms  in  that  city  handle 
four  fifths  of  the  world’s  production  of  rosin  and 
turpentine.  It  is  also  an  important  cotton  mart, 
coming  next  to  New  Orleans  in  this  respect. 
Travelers  always  enjoy  a  few  days  in  Savannah. 

Just  before  our  recent  visit,  on  the  way  from 
New  York  to  Tbomasville,  the  fine  Catholic 
Cathedral,  with  its  two  conspicuous  spires,  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Efforts  are  on  foot  to  rebuild 
it  in  even  finer  style.  We  dropped  in  at  the 
mid-week  prayer-meeting  of  the  Independent 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  found  the  large  lec¬ 
ture-room  filled  with  an  interested  congregation. 
Dr.  Dipps,  whom  we  heard  three  years  ago,  is 
now  in  charge  of  a  prominent  school  at  German¬ 
town,  Pennsylvania.  The  Rev.  Dr.  James  Y. 
Fair  is  his  successful  successor.  The  church 
was  that  week  celebrating  its  birthday  anniver¬ 
sary,  and,  though  churches  are  personified  as 
feminine,  this  ecclesiastical  sister  showed  no 
false  modesty  in  concealing  its  age.  The  oldest 
in  Savannah,  it  is  drawing  near  its  century  and 
a  half  of  existence.  A  marble  scroll  is  now  to 
be  placed  over  the  front  entrance  testifying  to 
the  historical  fact  that  the  church  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1753,  as  a  branch  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

Presbyterianism  in  Georgia,  as  in  most  of  the 
Southern  States,  is  stronger  in  influence  than  in 
numbers.  It  can  claim  but  15,000  members  in 
this  State,  but  has  vigorous  congregations  in 
all  the  cities,  and  is  establishing  new  churches 
in  the  growing  towns  along  the  railways.  The 
Synod’s  evangelist  estimates  that  there  are  three 
hundred  thousand  whites  over  ten  years  of  age 
in  Georgia  who  are  members  of  no  church,  and 
calls  for  two  additional  evangelists  to  labor  for 
this  great  population. 

Before  the  war  Oglethorpe  University,  at  the 
State  capital,  represented  the  denominational  in¬ 


terest  in  higher  education.  The  buildings  were 
left  in  a  dismantled  condition  after  Sherman’s 
march  to  the  sea,  and  misfortune  afterward 
reduced  the  endowment  to  almost  nothing. 
Library  and  apparatus  are  now  loaned  to  David¬ 
son  College  in  North  Carolina,  and  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  at  the  last  Synod  to  give  the  83,000  which 
remains  of  college  property  to  a  boy’s  school  in 
Rome  for  the  benefit  of  Presbyterian  youth. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  Southern 
churches  are  recovering  from  the  financial  de¬ 
pression  of  the  past  few  years,  and  increasing 
their  benevolent  contributions.  The  last  Assem¬ 
bly  took  steps  towards  preparing  a  new  hymnal 
to  replace  Dr.  Robinson’s  book,  which  has 
served  them  well  for  many  years.  Go  where 
you  may  in  any  part  of  our  great  country,  you 
will  find  the  people  singing  the  songs  of  Zion  as 
compiled  by  our  gifted  New  York  Asaph. 

The  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  is  well 
disposed  towards  the  colored  race,  but  prefers 
to  have  them  worship  God  in  temples  of  their 
own  under  a  distinct  organization.  Something 
is  being  done  for  the  education  of  colored 
preachers  at  Stillman  Institute  in  Alabama,  a 
theological  school  supported  by  Southern  Pres¬ 
byterians.  The  Sinod  urges  missionary  work 
among  the  colored  people,  through  a  special 
committee  in  each  Presbytery.  But  the  Narra¬ 
tive  of  last  year  had  to  report  “nothing  done’’ 
as  the  general  refrain  throughout  the  churches 
of  the  State.  One  pastor  gives  me  as  a  reason 
that  the  colored  people,  as  a  whole,  incline  to 
the  Baptists  and  Methodists,  and  that  to  try  to 
make  Presbyterians  out  of  them  would  be  sheer 
proselyting.  But  there  is  work  enough  for  all 
to  educate  and  Christianize  this  immense  col¬ 
ored  population,  if  we  would  not  leave  them  to 
barbarism.  Both  races  would  suffer,  whites 
and  backs;  but  the  crime  and  shame  would 
attach  to  those  who  had  the  means,  and  did 
not  use  them  to  lift  up  the  poor  and  the  degraded. 

Our  Southern  brethren  still  think  that  they 
understand  the  negro  better  than  Northerners 
do,  and  would  willingly  undertake  the  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  Northern  contributions.  But  it  ia 
natural  that  those  who  give  their  money  should 
prefer  to  spend  it.  It  would  be  much  harder  to 
keep  up  the  same  zeal  and  liberality  if  their 
work  were  done  at  second  hand.  The  devotion 
and  energy  of  Northern  teachers  in  the  schools 


DBUNUNNEfla  U  A  DI8EASH. 

Will  tend  free  Book  of  Mrtlcalan  how  to  core  **  Dnmkentge 
or  the  Liquor  H*blt**  with  or  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Mtlent.  Addreoi 

Dr.  J.  W.  HAlim  Ko.  4M  Reoe  St.,  CladnneU,  0* 
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and  oollegea  among  the  colored  people  are  appre¬ 
ciated  bj  all  candid  Sonthemers.  I  am  told  by 
citimia  here  that  the  beat  teaching  in  Thomae- 
Tilla  is  done  by  the  five  Northern  ladies  engaged 
in  the  work  at  the  “Allen  Normal  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Institute,”  which  is  maintained  by  the 
American  Missionary  Association.  Its  first 
buildings  were  at  Twitman,  a  few  miles  east, 
but  these  were  soon  burned  by  inhospitable 
neighbors,  and  the  school  was  removed  to 
Thomasville.  Here  the  social  tone  is  modified 
by  the  yearly  visit  of  large  numbers  of  Northern 
people,  some  of  whom  have  houses  and  planta 
tiona  in  the  vicinity.  A  cordial  reception  was 
given  the  workers  in  the  school,  the  mayor  him¬ 
self  giving  the  land  for  the  new  buildings. 
There  is  a  friendly  feeling  towards  the  institu¬ 
tion,  and  yet  the  teachers  are  under  a  social 
taboo.  But  so  was  their  Master,  who  can  but 
approve  those  who  are  doing  His  work  in  His 
own  spirit.  Wherever  He  might  appear,  the 
first  to  see  and  greet  Him  would  be  the  workers 
among  the  poor  and  despised. 

With  all  the  differences  of  habit  and  of  tem- 
.perament  among  the  people  of  various  parts  of 
our  country  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  friendly, 
homelike  feeling  in  the  experience  of  Northern¬ 
ers  at  the  South.  He  must  be  a  glum  and  hard 
shelled  man  who  would  not  respond  to  the  gen¬ 
erous  and  demonstrative  Southern  type  of  per¬ 
sonality.  As  one  who  just  escaped  being  a  born 
"seceah” — having  a  grandfather  buried  in  the 
soil  of  Alabama — and  who  looks  back  to  a  year 
spent  in  teaching  the  Georgia  young  idea  how 
to  shoot,  “befo  de  wah”  taught  it  to  shoot  in  a 
different  fashion,  I  confess  to  a  very  warm  side 
towards  our  Southern  brothers.  If  our  country 


THEY  RIDICULE  IT. 

MAKT  PBOPJLE  BIDICULB  THE  IDEA  OF  AN 
ABSOLUTE  CUBE  FOB  DYSPEPSIA  ASD 
STOMACH  TBOUBUES. 

Bldicale,  HoweTer,  Is  Mot  Aifnment  end  Facts  arc 
Stabbom  Things. 

Stomach  troubles  are  so  common  and  in  many 
cases  so  obstinate  to  cure  that  people  are  apt  to 
look  with  suspicion  on  any  remedy  claiming  to 
be  a  radical,  permanent  cure  for  dyspepsia  and 
indigestion.  Many  such  pride  themselves  on 
never  being  humbugged,  especially  on  medicines. 

This  fear  of  being  humbugged  may  be  carried 
too  far ;  so  far,  in  fact,  that  many  persons  suffer 
for  years  with  weak  digestion,  rather  than  risk 
a  little  time  and  money  in  faithfully  testing  the 
claims  of  a  preparation  no  reliable  and  univer¬ 
sally  used  as  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

Now  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  vastly 
different  in  one  important  respect  from  ordinary 
proprietary  medicines  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  not  a  secret  patent  medicine.  No  secret  is 
made  of  their  ingredients,  but  analysis  shows 
hem  to  contain  the  natural  digestive  ferments, 
pure  aseptic  pepsin,  the  digestive  acids,  Golden 
Seal,  bismuth,  hydrastis  and  nux.  They  are 
not  cathartic,  neither  do  they  act  powerfully  on 
any  organ,  but  they  cure  indigestion  on  the 
common  sense  plan  of  digesting  the  food  eaten 
promptly,  thoroughly,  before  it  has  time  to  fer¬ 
ment,  sour  and  cause  the  mischief.  This  is  the 
only  secret  of  their  success. 

Cathartic  pills  never  have  and  never  can  cure 
indigestion  and  stomach  troubles  because  they 
act  entirely  upon  the  bowels,  whereas  the  whole 
trouble  is  really  in  the  stomach. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  taken  after  meals, 
digest  the  food.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Food 
not  digested  or  half  digested  is  poison,  as  it 
creates  gas,  acidity,  headaches,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  lose  of  fiesh  and  appetite,  and  many 
other  troubles  which  are  often  called  by  some 
other  name. 

They  are  sold  by  druggists  everywhere  at  50 
cents  per  package.  Address  Stuart  Co.,  Mar¬ 
shall,  Mich.,  for  book  on  stomach  diseases  or 
ask  your  druggist  for  it 


were  to  be  dragged  into  a  war  with  Spain, 
Nwthsrner  and  Southerner  would  learn  that  they 
were  brothers  indeed. 

An  to  the  famous  locality  from  which  I  write, 
much  might  be  said.  The  climate  has  been  this 
season  at  its  beet.  The  days  have  been  warm 
and  sunny  almost  without  exception  ever  since 
the  first  health -seekers  came  from  the  North 
with  the  opening  of  winter.  The  excellent  young 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev.  T. 
D.  McDougall,  is  from  Milwaukee,  and  is  well 
fitted  to  minister  to  both  elements  in  hie  congre¬ 
gation,  the  resident  and  the  temporary.  The 
week-day  diversions  of  the  more  active  visitors 
are  golfing,  hunting  and  bicycling.  While  we 
were  strolling  in  “Paradise  Park”  the  other  day 
a  hunting  party,  brilliant  with  scarlet  coats 
and  noisy  with  baying  hounds  and  yelling 
negroes,  dashed  in  among  the  tall  pines.  A 
small  performing  bear  was  being  led  by  a  chain 
in  one  part  of  the  park,  and  the  dogs  came  upon 
him  in  full  cry.  Bruin  sank  upon  his  haunches, 
and  the  hounds  made  an  eager  circle  around 
him,  like  animated  spokes  of  a  very  animated 
wheel  “full  of  eyes”  and  of  teeth  pointed 
towards  the  living  hub.  It  was  an  exciting  five 
minutes  before  the  negroes  beat  off  the  doge, 
and  the  bear  was  hauled  up  into  a  wagon  out  of 
the  way  of  their  jaws.  Our  sympathies  were 
with  the  bear.  J.  H.  E. 


Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. _ 

Batavia. — Memorial  Tribute  to  Levant  C. 
McIntyre. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church  at 
this  place,  and  the  entire  community  as  well, 
mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  our  most  estimable 
citizens.  Levant  Cotes  McIntyre  died  on  Friday, 
March  4th,  after  a  short  illness,  in  tfae  68th  year 
of  hie  age.  Born  in  this  county,  he  early  be¬ 
came  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  both  secular  and  religious.  As  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  he  was  respected  and  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him.  Among  the  many  positions  of 
honor  and  trust  which  he  acceptably  filled,  we 
might  mention  that  he  was  one  of  the  founders, 
and  first  President  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  in  this  place,  lor  a  long  time  a 
trustee  of  the  State  Institution  tor  the  Blind, 
and  for  many  years  connected  with  the  First 
National  Bank,  either  as  Cashier  or  President 
As  a  Christian  man  his  life  was  a  model  to  all. 
The  Session  of  this  church  record  the  following 
Minute  in  memory  of  him  who  for  thirty-two 
years  was  a  useful  member  of  this  church,  for 
twenty-eight  yeare  an  honored  elder,  and  for 
many  years  Superintendent  of  our  Sabbath- 
school  : 

“Wo,  the  Elders  of  this  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Batavia,  New  York,  feeling  most 
keenly  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  death  of  our 
beloved  brother,  and  desiring  to  testify  to  the 
high  e<>teem  and  affectionate  regard  in  which  he 
was  held  by  us  all.  do  place  this  Memorial  upon 
our  Book  of  Record  : 

“Resolved,  that  in  the  death  of  Levant  C. 
McIntyre,  we  recognize  that  a  noble,  useful  and 
honor^  career  is  ended.  A  faithful  and  devoted 
Christian  who  consecrated  hie  substance  and  hie 
gifts  to  the  service  of  his  Master  has  been  called 
to  his  heavenly  home.  He  has  proven  himself 
during  all  these  years  a  man  of  lovely  spirit 
and  genial  ways,  of  manly  piety,  and  rterling 
worth.  God  has  blessed  him  and  made  him  a 
blessing  to  this  church,  and  to  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  His  religious  life  blossomed  early  into 
frutfulnees,  and  has  blossomed  and  Suited 
perennially. 

“As  a  Christian  he  has  preached  the  sweet  Goe 
pel  of  righteousness  and  love  in  his  daily  walk, 
‘Diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving 
the  Lord.  ’  As  an  elder,  he  has  bMs  conscien 
tiously  faithful  to  all  the  appointments  of  his 
office,  a  wise  and  helpful  counrellor  in  all  that 
pertained  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  thin 
church  and  unswervingly  loyal  to  its  successive 
pastors.  As  Superintendent  of  our  Sabbath- 
school  he  bas  greatly  endeared  himself  to  the 
hearts  of  all,  young  and  old.  He  loved  the 
children  and  the  children  loved  him. 

“We  shall  all  cherish  his  name  in  loving  and 
lasting  remembrance,  and  trust  that  the  impress 
of_  his  life  upon  us  will  make  us  stronger  in 
faith,  richer  in  love,  and  more  fruitful  in  works. 

“Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
with  our  heartfelt  sympathy,  be  sent  to  his 


bereaved  family  and  that  they  be  published  in 
The  Evangelist.” 

Signed,  William  R.  Bosworth,  Edward  O. 
Walker,  Hiram  Swezey,  George  A.  Hinsdale, 
Charles  L.  Gillett,  Fiedeiick  B.  Gleason, 
Fiederick  H.  Dunham,  Lewis  D.  Collins,  J. 
Corwin  Jacks,  Clerk. 

Auburn. — Aceeasiona  to  the'  Churchea.—Oo 
Sabbath,  March  6th,  there  were  received  into 
the  Central  Church,  fourteen,  of  whom  four 
were  by  letter,  and  of  the  other  ten  who  came 
for  the  first  time  to  the  table  of  our  Lord,  six 
were  candidates  for  baptism  There  has  not 
been  a  communion  service  since  the  pastor. 
Rev.  Frederick  W.  Palmer,  began  his  work  here, 
about  five  years  ago  that  bas  not  witnee^ 
accessions  to  the  membership — the  total  being 
now  about  5-50.  The  church  is  entirely  out  of 
debt,  and  there  is  no  “making  up  of  oeficien- 
cies”  at  the  annual  meetings.  Every  auxiliary 
is  in  active  life  and  work;  and  all  this  while  the 
offerings  for  the  several  Boards  have  steadily 
increa^. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Carson  of  Brooklyn  closed  a 
series  of  evangelistic  services  in  the  First 
Church  on  the  evening  of  the  9th.  Them  ser¬ 
vices  were  begun  by  Dr.  Chapman  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  on  February  22d.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  five  hundred  have  been  influenced  to  lead 
a  Christian  life  and  the  benign  effects  are  felt 


Glove  Department. 

2  Clasp  or  4  Button  Gloves,  kid  or  suede. 
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FlftMD  rents  from  any  reader  of  this  paper  will  buy 
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•11  through  the  other  churches  and  in  the  city 
«t  large.  Dr.  Chapmao’s  sermon  on  “Amuse 
ments,^’  and  Dr.  Carson’son  the  “Holy  Spirit,” 
were  most  excellent.  They  are  published  in  sep- 
uate  form,  and  can  be  bad  by  applying  to  tne 
pastor.  Rev.  W.  H.  Hubbard. 

The  Second  Church  is  progressing  finely  under 
the  new  pastor.  Rev.  J.  W.  Brainerd,  and  Au¬ 
burn  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  so  good 
«nd  earnest  a  man  in  the  old  Second.  Calvary, 
Westminster,  and  Hope  Chapel  are  each  doing 
good  work. 

Westminster  is  now  vacant,  while  Hope  Chapel 
is  well  supplied  by  seniors  from  the  ^m inary. 
When  this  becomes  organised  into  a  church,  Au¬ 
burn  will  have  six  Presbyterian  Churches.  Its 
population  is  somewhat  under  30,000. 

J.  O.  P. 

PNNSYLVANIA. 

Erie.— Death  of  Rev.  John  McMaeter. — The 
Rev.  John  McMaster  died  at  his  residence  in 
Erie,  Pennsylvania,  March  10th.  Up  to  the 
time  of  his  removal  to  Erie  in  1889,  when  sev¬ 
enty-four  years  of  age,  Mr.  McMaster  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel  min¬ 
istry  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  deceased 
was  born  at  Utica,  Venango  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  October  6th,  1815;  graduated  at  Alle¬ 
gheny  College,  Meadville,  1837 ;  and  at  Lane 
Theological  ^minary,  Cininnati,  1834.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  Meadville  Presbytery  in 
1847  and  ordained  to  the  full  work  of  the  minis¬ 
try  in  1818.  He  was  pastor  of  the  churches  at 
Garland  and  Pittsfield,  1849-1874;  stated  supply 
of  Belle  Valle,  1874-1880,  and  of  the  East  Greene 
Church,  1881  1889.  During  his  residence  at 
Pittsfield,  Mr.  McMaster  supplied  the  churches 
of  Cherry  Tree,  Sunville  and  Beaver  Dam, 
one,  two  and  six  years  respectively  one-half  the 
time.  He  was  married  to  Mies  Rosetta  Hobbs 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  1847,  and  to  this  union 
were  born  three  daughters  one  of  whom  sur 
vives.  June  4tb,  1878,  he  was  married  to  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Hayes,  wbo  survives  bim.  Ttae  last  days 
of  this  venerable  minitUr  of  the  Gospel  were 
full  of  peace,  a  fitting  close  to  a  life  of  Chris 
tian  trust  and  activity.  He  was  a  man  of  simple 
faith  and  waited  with  calm  resignation  his 
summons  to  another  world.  Up  to  the  time 
when  he  could  no  longer  leave  his  house  he  was 
a  regular  attendant  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Pres 
byterian  Church,  Rev.  R.  8.  Van  Cleve  D.D., 
pastor,  and  deeply  interested  in  its  prosperity. 

Easton. — A  series  of  very  fruitful  meetings 
were  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Easton,  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Haines  pastor,  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  28th  to  March  4tb.  inclusive.  They  were 
conducted  by  the  pastor,  and  largely  attended. 
Twenty-one  members  were  received  at  the 
March  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  nine¬ 
teen  of  the  number  on  confession  of  their  faith. 

Bristol.  — There  were  twenty  members  received 
into  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Bristol, 
Pennslyvania,  on  Sabbath,  March  6th.  Of  these, 
five  were  by  certificate  and  fifteen  on  confession 
of  their  faith. 

Bath.— At  the  morning  service  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  March  6th,  the  pastor.  Rev. 
David  M.  James,  D.D.,  tendered  hie  resignation 
on  account  of  failing  health  and  declining  years. 
Dr.  James  has  been  pastor  of  this  coogr^ation 
for  over  twenty-eight  years,  going  there  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1869,  from  the  Mt.  Olive  (New  Jersey) 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  was  pastor 
from  October,  1854,  to  1869.  Dr.  James  was 
born  near  Deerfield,  Cumberland  coun^.  New 
Jersey,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  class  of  ’52,  and  of  Princeton  Seminary. 
The  Bath  church  is  one  of  the  oldest  Presby¬ 
terian  sanctuaries  in  the  State,  having  bmn 
founded  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  British 
Government  in  1732.  It  was  here,  too,  that  the 
sainted  David  Brainerd  bad  a  preaching  station 
among  the  Indians  of  the  neighborhood.  An 
other  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  church  has  had 
but  two  pastors  in  a  period  of  nearly  seventy 
years. 

WiLKiNSBURo. — March  6th,  thirty-three  mem¬ 
bers  were  received  into  the  church,  twenty  one 
of  whom  were  by  confession.  Full  400  have 
been  received  in  two  years.  The  church  is 
atout  to  build  a  new  house  of  worship.  It  is 
to  seat  1,400  and  to  cost  with  ground  about  1105,- 
■000.  The  architect  has  been  selected  and  plans 
submitted. 

Hoksndauqca. — Mr.  Thomas  B.  Shannon  of 
.Lafayette  College,  and  President  of  the  Inter- 
Collegiate  Oratorical  Union,  is  engaged  to  speak 
in  I>r.  Little’s  church  next  Sunday,  March  13th, 
at  10.30  A.M.  and  7  P.M. 


“Bbowh’s  Bborohial  TBOAOHsa”  give  relief  In  all 
Bronchial  Affection*.  A  simple  and  safe  remedy.  Avoid 
limitation*. 


^  S'fm< 

SENDING  FOR  SAMPLES 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  can,  if  you  wish,  look  over  the  entire  stock 
in  our  store  by  sample.  This  is  pretty  strong  talk,  for  this  is  the  largest  stock 
in  the  country,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  But  we  are  glad  to  send 
samples  as  often  as  you  wish,  for  we  know  what  the  result  will  be. 

Of  course  you  know  that  large  buying  means  low  prices — that’s  elementary 
mercantile  law.  Perhaps  you  didn’t  know  that  we  are  the  largest  buyers  for 

retail  consumption  in  the  whole  world, 
with  possibly  one  exception  in  another 
country.  It  follows  that  our  prices  ought 
to  be  the  lowest  in  the  whole  world,  and 
we  have  tried  to  make  them  so. 

It  is  a  matter  which  you  can  test  for 
yourself,  and  we  wish  you  would.  Write 
us  for  samples  of  whatever  you  want. 
Take  silks,  for  instance,  and  find  out  what 
we  can  do  for  you  at  75  c.  and  $1.00  a  yard. 
We  have  more  than  three  hundred  styles 
of  dollar  silks  alone.  Take  Dress  Goods 
— there’s  a  particularly  good  value  in  the 
favorite  Covert  Cloths  at  750.  a  yard,  we’d 
like  you  to  know  about.  Goods  are  52 
inches  wide,  and  there  are  twelve  shades. 
You’ll  find  them  the  usual  dollar  kind. 
Perhaps  you’ll  be  interested  in  some 
Dotted  Swiss  Muslins  which  we  have  at  15c.  a  yard.  You  never  saw  this  quality 
at  that  price  before,  we  are  sure. 

We  have  one  hundred  and  twelve  styles  in  first-class  Ginghams — goods  which 
sold  only  a  little  while  ago  for  20c.  a  yard.  The  lowest  price  which  ever  was 
on  them  was  12HC.  We’re  selling  them  now  for  and  a  half  cents  a  yard. 

And  so  it  goes.  No  matter  what  it  is  that  you  want,  we  have  it,  if  it  is  dry 
goods,  and  have  it  cheaper  and  better  than  you  are  accustomed  to  finding  it. 

We  think  we  have  the  fastest  and  most  satisfactory  Mail  Order  Service  in 
the  country.  Will  you  try  it  ? 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Broadway 

Section  OV  New  York 

(Please  address  exactly  as  above.) 


Always  Appetizing. 


At  times  when  you  relish  ootbiag*  a  cup  of  Bouillon  made  from 


Extract..  BPfF 


restores  the  appetite,  gives  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  drives  away  fatigue.  lu  making  is  the 

a  moment.  Reguiresonly  the  addition  of  boiling  water  and  a  pinch  of  salt  Send  lor  our  UtUe  dock 

‘  “Culinary  Wrinkles." 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — Dr.  Chicbeeter  welcomed  forty -aix 
new  members  to  the  First  Church  of  Chicago 
on  March  6th — twenty- four  of  them  on  profession 
of  faith.  This  honored  old  church  is  now  ebow 
ing  unuBual  sign*  of  spiritual  life,  eighty  four 
new  members  having  been  added  since  November 
1st 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Jerskt  Citt. — The  Westminster  Church  of 
Jersey  City  observed  an  unusually  pleasant  com 
munion  arsson  on  Sabbath,  March  6tb.  The 
house  was  fillsd  with  communicants  and  a  spirit 


of  deep  solemnity  prevailed.  Thirty-eight  per¬ 
sona  were  welcomea  into  the  church,  eighteen 
on  confession  of  faith  and  eighteen  by  letter. 
The  present  pastor  began  bis  work  on  the  first 
of  last  September,  and  kas  had  the  privilege  of 
receiving  seventy  five  persons  into  the  church, 
all  of  whom  are  adulta  but  three,  and  twenty- 
two  of  whom  are  heada  of  families.  The  trus¬ 
tees  are  contemplating  quite  extensive  repairs 
upon  the  church  property  at  an  early  data. 
MICHIGAN. 

DxTBon.— TrumbuU  Avenue.— Sunday,  March 
6th,  marked  the  tenth  anniversary  of  Rev.  R  J. 
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Spring  is  here, 


the  time  when  most  outdoor  painting 
is  done.  Have  you  ever  investigated 


the  merits  of 


fflillkr 


It  is  not  perfect ;  no  paint  can  be ; 
but  it  is  as  near  perfect  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  paint  to  be  made.  Pure  Lin¬ 
seed  Oil  always.  It  has  none  of  the 
earmarks  of  fraudulent  paint.  No 
benzine  ;  no  water;  no  short  measure. 

THE  BEST  PAIRT  JX  THE  WORLD. 

For  thadM  of  color  and  pric«  inquiro  of  local 
ag«aU  or  cMid  diraet  to  the 

CHILTON  riANUFACTURINa  COflP’Y. 
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B-POUND  PACKAGE,  lO  CENTS. 
Cereals  UTg  Oa,  New  York. 


HOME  TREATMENT 


roB 

DYSPEPSIA,  INSOMNIA, 
BILIOUSNESS. 
CONSTIPATION,  PILES, 
RHEUMATISM, 
NERVOUS  PROSTRATION. 


All  Treatment  given  by 
oorreepondence 

Without  Medicine. 


Cures  effected  In  from 
One  to  Three  Months. 
Descriptive  literature  furnished  on  lyipllcation.  Address 
CIOOD  HEALTH  CO..  Box  116  Had.  84.  Stetion,  Hew  York  City. 


It  aflHoted  with 


IThompson’s  Eve  Water. 


Service's  very  eucceaeful  pastorate  of  this  church. 
During  theee  ten  yeaiK  138,000  have  been  given 
by  the  church  for  miaeionary  and  benevolect 
purpoaee.  Two  thriving  miaaions  have  grown 
from  the  church.  The  present  memberehip  ie 
1,196,  not  counting  the  reserved  Hat,  being  the 
largest  church  of  our  denomination  in  the 
Synod.  The  Sunday-school  numbers  1,400  mem 
hers.  At  the  annual  meeting  on  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning,  W.  A.  Torney,  J.  T.  Thoburn,  and  John 
Kerr  were  elected  truateee. 


NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln. — March  6th,  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  this  city,  Rev.  W.  M.  Hindman, 
D.D.,  pastor,  received  thirty-nine  new  mem 
here. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Vallbjo. — The  Presbyterian  Church  has  just 
secured  improvements  long  needed,  but  which 
were  not  capable  of  execution  until  now.  An 
additon  to  the  church  has  been  made  36x63  feet. 
The  floor  on  the  level  with  the  church  is  used 
for  the  Sunday  school,  prayer  meetings  and  the 
Ehideavorers.  There  are  rooms  for  the  primary, 
intermediate  and  senior  grades  and  also  for  the 
paetor’e  Bible  class.  On  the  floor  below  is  a 
large  dining  room,  kitchen  and  other  features  of 
modern  church  sociability.  The  removal  of  the 
choir  to  the  gallery,  has  enabled  the  church  to 
secure  an  additional  number  of  pewe  for  which 
applicants  were  waiting.  This  congregation  for 
the  last  six  years  has  been  under  the  paetoral 
charm  of  Rev.  Theodore  F.  Burnham,  formerly 
of  New  York,  and  one  interesting  coincidence 
lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  first  preaching  done  in 
Vallejo  was  by  the  Rev.  Sylvester  Wo^bridge, 
D.D.,  who  was  pastor  at  Benicia  a  few  milee 
away,  where  he  founded  the  first  Presbyterian 
Church  in  California  in  the  year  1849.  He 
came  over  to  Vallejo  Sunday  afternoons  and 
finally  the  church  was  organ  ix^  by  Rev.  N.  B. 
Klink,  who  served  the  people  faithfully  for 
twenty-two  years.  The  same  Dr.  Woodbridge 
when  pastor  at  Hempstead,  (Long  Island)  New 
York,  used  to  preach  at  FrMport,  a  few  milee 
diatant,  Sunday  afternoon,  from  which  work 
sprang  that  vigorous  congregation,  now  nearly 
fifty  veara  old,  which  called  the  asms  pastor, 
Burnham,  to  labor  there  aa  hia  first  field  of 
labor  in  1873.  So  the  workmen  follow  one  an¬ 
other,  sometimes  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
one  another,  while  the  paths  stretch  far  over 


the  earth,  in  thia  case  over  three  thousand 
miles. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Lynn,  Massachusetts. — The  Rev.  E.  Payson 
Hammond  has  been  holding  meetings  in  Lynn, 
Maasaebusetts,  and  a  remarkable  work,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  young,  has  been  accomplished. 
In  the  short  space  of  five  days,  five  hundred  and 
twenty-four  have  been  examined  by  those  ap¬ 
point^  for  the  purpose,  and  after  a  second  ex¬ 
amination  by  a  minister,  have  received  Cove¬ 
nant  Cards,  which  read  as  follows:  “I  believe 
Christ  hath  loved  us  and  also  has  given  Himself 
for  us,  and  that  I  can  truly  say : 


Jesus,  take  this  heart  of  mine. 
Make  it  pure  and  wholly  thine, 
Thon  hae  bled  and  died  for  me, 

I  will  henceforth  live  for  thee. 


At  the  first  meeting  over  a  thousand  were  pres¬ 
ent,  and  since  then  the  churches  have  been  well 
filM  daily.  The  meetings  are  under  the  aus- 
mcee  of  the  Evangelistic  Aseociation  of  New 
England,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  If  any  cities 
or  farm  places  desire  meetings  of  this  charac¬ 
ter,  please  write  to  J.  E.  Gray,  Secretary  of  the 
above  Aaeociation.  Only  those  who  work  in  the 
Inquiry  meetings  can  understand  them.  Those 
who  do  this  are  eometimes  astoniehed  at  the 
remarkable  results  of  God’s  blessing  on  the  sim¬ 
ple  preaching  of  the  Goepel  to  the  young.  Those 
who  have  read  B.  F.  Meyer’s  article  concerning 
Mr.  Hammond’s  meetings  in  his  church  and  in 
Great  Britain,  will  not  surprieed  at  the  above 
statement.  John  E.  Gray,  Secretary. 

7  Tremont  Place,  Boston,  Mass.,  March  11, 189H. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

Lenten  Services. — The  Lenten  noon-day  eer- 
vicee  in  Grace  Episcopal  Church  in  Broadway, 
at  Tenth  street,  have  been  drawing  congrega¬ 
tions  of  from  five  to  six  hundred  daily,  about 
one-third  of  which  are  men.  Theee  services 
are,  we  learn,  in  line  with  aimilar  onee  held  in 
other  cities,  notably  Boston,  Detroit,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  Brooklyn,  St.  Louis  and  Louisville,  in 
many  of  which  they  are  b^un,  as  at  Grace 
Church,  for  the  first  time  thia  year.  The  latter 
is  unusual  and  in  advance  of  any  other  in  that 
it  provides  a  surpliced  choir  every  day  and  has  a 
choral  service,  the  chief  feature  of  which  ia  the 
recital  of  the  Litany.  Hymns  are  changed  daily, 
but  all  are  familiar.  At  nearly  all  of  theee  eer- 
vicee,  held  in  different  cities,  records  are  kept 
of  the  number  of  men  attending  them,  ranging 
from  thirty  to  forty  five  per  cent. 

Free  Pews. — The  Church  of  the  Asceniion 
has  the  Rev.  Percy  S.  Grant  for  rector,  who 
made  it  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  taking 
charge,  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  pews  should 
be  free  and  the  building  be  open  daily.  These 
changes  were  made,  and  are  continued  with 
good  results.  The  church  services  are  simple 
and  hearty,  and  at  the  close  of  the  evening  ser¬ 
vice  the  flowers  for  the  day  are  distributed  to 
the  congregation.  The  clergy  includes,  besides 
the  rector,  the  Rev.  Leeter  Bradner,  assistant, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  N.  Maynard,  in  charge  of  the 
chapel  of  the  Comforter.  There  are  also  no  less 
than  three  parish  visitors. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine. — 
The  portion  of  the  Cathedral  at  One  Hundred 
and  Tenth  street,  West,  which  is  now  becoming 
conspicuous  is  the  choir.  It  is  the  head  of  the 
cross,  and  is  that  part  which  will  form  the  very 
eastern  portion  of  the  completed  building.  The 
two  to*  ers  a  part  of  which  are  the  great  abut¬ 
ments  DOW  looming  up  in  the  far  west  end,  are 
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of  Roses 


And  orange  blossoms  in 
delightful  Southern  California. 

Only  72  hours  away  from 
Chicago  by  the  California  Lim¬ 
ited,  Santa  Fe  Route. 


W.  J.  Black,  e.P.A. 
Topeka,  Kaa. 


C.  A.  Hlnrlai,  A.e.P.A. 
Ckleaco. 
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SUPERB  SERVICE 


EXPRE553MAIL  STEAMSHIPS 


Ftirst  Bismarck,  Normannia, 
Auguste  Victoria  &  Columbia, 

TO 

CHERBOURG,  (PARIS). 

SOUTHAMPTON,  (LONDON), 
and  HAMBURG. 

Sborteet  Sea  17oute  to  parto. 

The  high  character  of  this  service  Is  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  most  discriminating  and  experi¬ 
enced  travelers. 

The  Tvin-Screw  Mail  Service 

UPON  THE  STEAMSHIPS 

PEAfAfSrZ.KAAf/A,  PRETORIA,  PALATIA, 
PAIR! A  and  PHCENICIA, 

is  unexcelled  for  those  who  wish  the  comforts 
of  an  ocean  trip  at  a  reduced  rate. 

Handsome  illustrated  literature  upon  appli¬ 
cation. 

■foamburfl-Hmerican  Xtnc 

New  York :  37  Broadway. 

Chicago:  159  Randolph  5t. 

San  Francisco :  401  California  St. 
Boston :  70  State  St. 

Philadelphia:  337  Walnut  St. 


FOR  THE  WINTER  OO  TO 


O  C  Pk  an  1  T  PV  A  **  hours  from  New  York 
^eekly*“* 

FrtMt  Unknoum.  Malaria  ImpoggCble. 


">™“WEST  INDIES 

8.  8.  Pretoria,  3,300  tons,  Feb.  I ;  8.  8.  Madlana, 
3,080  tons,  Feb.  16. 


32  days’  cruise,  20  days  In  the  tropics. 


For  pamphlet  giving  full  information  apply  to  A. 
Emilias  Onterbrldge  &  Co..  Agents  for  Quebec  S.  S.  Co., 
Ltd.,  30  Broadway,  New  York;  Thomas  Cook  &  Son 
Agencies,  or  A.  Ahem,  Sec’y,  Quebec,  Canada. 


BIID^kPI?  In  July  and  August.  Limited  party,  per- 
«  W  ■»  ww  r  K  sonally  conducted.  No  Sunday  travel. 

E.  M.  MANSUK,  Box  T,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


MADIA#  A  V  ANNUAL  SU.MMEH  TOURS. 

IM  Vre  VV  #4  1  NORWAY  A  CENTRAL  EUROPE. 
Small  party  conducted  by  Professor  CAMILLE  THDB- 
WANOEK,  31  Pierce  Building,  Boston. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

16th  Y ear.  Terms  reasonable.  Parties  limited. 
Cktndncted  by 

Dr.  *  Mrs.  H.  S.  PAINE,  Glens  Falls,  N.T. 


UnpTU  pApe  Rnsota,  Central  and  Southern  Europe. 

nun  I  n  unre,  two  select  European  parties. 

Absolutely  (Irst-claas.  15th  season.  Address  for  Itineraries,  etc., 
MRS.  M.  A.  CROSLEY,  502  Bedford  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  .Y 


CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM 

OKEBNWICH.  CONN. 

First-class  In  all  respects;  home  comforts.  H.H.HItchcock.  M.D 


June  16.  Experienced  chaperone.  Vacan¬ 
cies  In  party  of  eight.  References.  For 
Itinerary,  Miss  R.  N.  Hornor,  3716  Chest¬ 
nut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


EUROPE 


In  addretting  advertisers  patronising  ewr  dear- 
not  kindly  mention  The  KvangeUet. 


March  17,  lbi)8. 
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two  of  the  four  small  towers  which  are  to  form 
the  four  corners  of  the  intersection  of  the  tran¬ 
sept  and  nave.  The  great  tower  of  the  whole 
edifice,  the  design  of  which  is  criticized,  will 
rise  just  west  of  the  choir,  now  under  construc¬ 
tion,  and  farther  west  will  be  two  other  towers, 
smaller  than  the  one  surmounting  the  transept 
and  nave  intersection,  but  far  larger  than  those 
now  building.  The  choir  will  be  what  may  be 
roughly  described  as  four  stories  in  height  and 
be  surmounted  by  a  peaked  roof.  It  is  to  be 
built  oi  a  light  buff  stone,  brought  irom  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  The  western  opening,  which  will  one  day 
be  the  intersection  of  the  transept,  will  be  tem¬ 
porarily  closed,  and  the  choir  fitted  up  as  a 
church.  When  this  is  done  it  will  have  a  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  larger  than  any  present  church  in 
Greater  New  York.  Services  are  now  held  on 
Sunday  mornings  in  the  old  building  still  stand¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  the  choir  will  be 
completed  by  the  year  1900.  Last  Lent  Bishop 
Potter  gave  up  for  some  weeks  hie  regular  work 
and  devoted  his  time  to  raising  money  for  the 
cathedral  construction.  The  amount  so  raised 
by  him  reached  about  1250,000  and  it  is  said  to 
be  the  Bishop’s  purpose  to  take  in  future  such 
time  as  may  be  wise  for  such  purpose.  The  sum 
so  far  contributed  toward  the  cathedral  from  all 
sources  amounts  to  about  92,000,000.  The  date 
tentatively  set  for  the  completion  of  the  entire 
structure  is  1925.  Not  many  of  those  who  have 
freely  given  their  money  will  see  the  completed 
structure. 

'  THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey. — Trinity  Reformed 
Church  has  been  rededicated,  the  services  be¬ 
ginning  on  Sunday,  February  27th,  and  ending 
on  the  following  Thursday.  Ihe  interior  is  prac¬ 
tically  new,  and  the  whole  structure  has  been 
elevated  by  several  feet,  thus  providing  Sunday- 
school  and  other  conveniences.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Dr.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond  of  Union 
College,  the  first  pastor.  The  present  pastor  is 
the  Rev.  Cornelius  Schenck. 

Paterson,  New  Jersey.— March  6th,  forty- 
four  persons  were  received  into  the  communion 
of  the  Second  Reformed  Church,  all  of  them  save 
five,  on  a  confession  of  their  faith.  Among 
them  were  sixteen  heads  of  families.  This  is 
the  largest  number  added  to  this  church  at  one 
time  since  its  organization  in  1827, 

Hoboken,  New  Jersey. — The  First  Reformed 
Church  received  twenty-five  persons  at  its  March 
communion — fourteen  on  confession  and  eleven 
by  letter. 

Somerville,  New  Jersey. — On  the  first  Sun¬ 
day  in  March  at  the  Second  Reformed  Church, 
Dr.  E  G.  Read,  pastor,  sixteen  persons  were 
received  on  confession  of  their  faith,  and  three 
by  letter  from  other  churches.  No  extra  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  held. 

Jamaica,  New  York. — The  Reformed  Church 
ministered  to  by  Rev.  Edgar  Tilton,  Jr.,  has 
recently  received  fourteen  new  members-  nine 
of  them  on  confession  of  their  faith. 

Brooklyn. — At  Bethlehem  Chapel,  on  the 
Heights,  Mr.  E.  W.  Bliss  has  been  laboring, 
aided  by  members,  with  the  result  thus  far  that 
about  seventy  persons  have  signed  cards  express¬ 
ing  their  trust  in  God.  Ihese  are  being  looked 
after  by  the  members,  while  special  meetings  are 
continuing  to  be  held  from  time  to  time  by  the 
evangelist  and  his  associates.  On  February  1.3th, 
twenty  four  joined  upon  confession  of  their  faith. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

More  Chaplains  in  the  Army. — A  commit¬ 
tee  of  ministers  appointed  by  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania  went  to  Washington  re¬ 
cently  to  urge  the  President  to  appoint  fifty 
more  chaplains  for  our  army.  There  are  eighty 
military  posts  in  the  country,  and  but  thirty 
chaplains.  Iherefore  fifty  more  are  needed  to 
have  one  at  each  post.  Accompanied  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Penrose,  the  committee  visited  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  and  saw  Acting  Secretary  of  War 
Meiklejohn,  to  whom  they  presented  arguments 
showing  the  necessity  for  fifty  additional  chap¬ 
lains.  Mr.  Meiklejohn  explained  that  the  Army 
Appropriation  bill  for  the  next  fiscal  year  had 
already  been  framed,  and  nothing  could  be  done 
in  the  matter  by  the  War  Department  until 
next  winter.  He  expressed  himself  as  satisfied 
that  the  increase  was  needed,  and  promised  his 
hearty  co  operation  in  the  matter.  The  clergy¬ 
men  then  visited  the  Capitol,  and  had  talks  with 
many  committee  chairmen  and  party  leaders  in 
both  branches  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the 
increase.  ” 


A  FEARFUL  EXPERIENCE 


A  POSTMASTER  LOSES  THE  USE  OF  HIS 
LEGS  AND  ARMS. 


Edwin  R.  Tripp,  of  Middlefield  Center,  Meets  with  a  Hazardous 
_  Encounter  which  Renders  Him  Helpless. 


From  Otsei/o  Republican,  Cooperttoum,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Edwin  R.  Tripp,  the  postmaster  at  Mid¬ 
dlefield  Center,  N.  Y.,  recently  had  a  dangerous 
experience  which  left  him  in  a  helpless  state. 
His  system  was  so  much  shattered  that  it  was 
feared  he  might  never  recover. 
i^In  an  interview  with  a  reporter  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican,  regarding  this  experience  which  had  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  attention,  Mr.  Tripp  stated : 
^“In  March,  1892,  1  was  taken  with  what  I 
afterward  learned  was  locomotor  ataxia,  and  was 
unable  to  walk,  and  1  kept  getting  worse  until  I 
lost  the  use  of  my  arms.  1  doctored  with  two 
skillful  doctors  but  received  no  benefit,  and  also 
used  a  galvanic  battery  but  kept  getting  worse 
and  the  doctors  told  me  they  could  do  no  more. 
This  was  in  May  and  June,  1892.  1  gave  up  all 
hope  of  ever  having  the  use  of  my  limbs  again, 
and  did  not  expect  to  live  very  long.  1  was 
unable  to  dress  or  undress  myself,  and  could  not 
get  around  the  house  unless  1  was  moved  in  a 
chair. 

“I  think  it  was  in  June  that  I  read  of  the 
case  of  a  man  in  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  was 
taken  very  much  as  myself.  He  had  taken  Dr. 
Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  which  con¬ 
tained  in  a  condensed  form  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  give  new  life  and  richness  to  the 
blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves,  and  had  been 
cured  by  their  use. 

“I  learned  that  the  pilla  were  prepared  by  the 
Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  only  cost  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes 
for  12.50  at  any  druggist’s,  and  sent  for  two 


boxes.  I  used  the  pills  faithfully  and  they  gave 
me  an  appetite.  1  then  sent  for  four  more  boxes, 
and  before  I  bad  taken  all  of  them  my  feet  and 
legs  which  had  been  cold  began  to  get  warm. 

“I  was  a  member  of  the  Town  Board  that 
summer  and  had  to  be  carried  and  put  into  a 
wagon  to  go  to  the  meetings,  and  in  fact  was 
helpless,  as  my  neighbors  know.  In  August  1 
could  walk  around  the  bouse  by  pushing  a 
chair.  1  kept  getting  better  and  managed  to 
move  around  more,  until  at  election  time  that 
year,  I  walked  with  a  cane  to  the  polls,  a  short 
distance  from  my  home.  I  continued  to  take 
Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  until  1 
had  taken  eighteen  boxes.  I  could  then  get 
around,  and  to-day  walk  to  the  poetoffice  and 
back,  a  distance  of  one  quarter  of  a  mile,  three 
times  a  day,  and  attend  to  my  duties  as  post¬ 
master. 

“In  the  spring  of  1893  I  was  elected  town 
clerk  which  office  I  held  for  three  years.  I  had 
previously  been  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  thirty- 
two  years.  I  am  now  70  years  of  age,  and  have 
lived  in  this  town  for  about  forty-six  years. 
For  nearly  fifty  years  1  worked  at  the  black¬ 
smith’s  trade.  I  am  able  to  do  work  in  my 
garden  now,  and  saw  some  of  my  wood.  I  con¬ 
sider  that  my  restoration  to  health  is  due  to  the 
use  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People. 

Edwin  R.  Tripp.’’ 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  23d 
day  of  June,  1897. 

Homer  Hannah,  Notary  Public. 


NKW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Flnmino  H.  Rbvkll  Company.  New  York:  Bndatbat 
Bloom  on  Bonnier  Banka ;  Rev.  Norman  Plasa.  30  cents; 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  New  York  ;  Half  Moon  Series 
Tammany  Hall;  Taloott  Williams,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.  10 

cents. - Some  Common  Errors  of  Speech  ;  Alfred  G. 

Compton.  76  cents. - Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of 

American  Statesmen.  Alexander  Hamilton.  By  Elhert 
Hubbard.  10  cents. 

E.  B.  Treat  and  Company,  New  York:  Facts  that 
Call  for  Faith.  A  Series  of  Discourses  by  Rev.  David 
Gregg,  D.D.  $1.00. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York:  Paris,  by 
Emile  Zola ;  Translated  by  Ernest  Alfred  Vlzetelly.  3 
Vols.  $3.00. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  Boston:  The 
Children  of  the  Future ;  Nora  Archibald  Smith.  $1.00. 

Fords,  Howard  and  Hulbert,  New  York:  The 
Man  Who  Outlived  Himself ;  Albion  W.  Tourg6e.  73 
cents. 

Tub  Medical  Missionary  Record,  New  York; 
Tell  Them  ;  or.  The  Life  Story  of  a  Medical  Missionary; 
George  D.  Dowkoutt,  M.D.  Cloth,  80  cents;  paper,  30 
cents. 

KKPOBT8  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

February:  Confederate  Veteran,  Lilieria. 

March :  The  New  World,  School  Review,  School  Jour¬ 
nal,  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  Our  Animal  Friends,  Good  Words,  .Sun¬ 
day  Magazine,  How  to  Grow  Flowers,  The  Brotherhoo<l 
Star,  The  Music  Teacher,  Expository  Times,  The  Land 
of  Sunshine. 

PERIODICALS. 

Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  1808. 

Bible  Institute  Colportage  Association,  Chicago:  The 
Lost  Crown  ;  J.  Wilbur  Chapman. 


MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP. 

Municipal  ownership  of  street  railways  has 
made  most  amazing  progress  in  this  country  of 
late  years.  This  progress,  however,  has  been 
seen  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  actual  experi¬ 
ments  as  In  the  increasing  favor  expressed  for  it 
in  conservative  circles.  Though  the  underground 
system  of  rapid  transit  in  New  York  city  has 


not  materialized  and  may  not  materialize  for 
years,  owing  to  a  decision  of  the  courts,  the 
scheme,  which  is  one  for  municipal  ownership 
(not  municipal  operation),  has  received  the  in¬ 
dorsement  of  many  of  the  weightiest  men  of 
affairs  in  the  city,  of  the  press,  and  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  large.  Now  comes  from  Massachusetts 
the  report  of  an  exceptionally  able  state  com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  Governor  Wolcott,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  ex-president  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  ex -Congressman 
Crapo,  and  ex-Mayor  Hayes  of  Lynn,  which  rec¬ 
ommends  the  policy  of  municipal  ownership  of 
the  road-bed  and  tracks,  and  the  leasing  of  their 
use  to  an  operating  company.  The  advantage  to 
the  public  of  this  plan  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
lease  can  be  made  a  competitive  matter,  and 
that  a  company  that  does  not  give  satisfactory 
results  can  be  got  rid  of  in  a  short  time.  Now 
a  company  that  once  gets  a  franchise  and  builds 
its  road  is  secure  against  being  ousted  for  an 
unlimited  time,  and  need  not  consult  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  public  much  more  than  if  the  public 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  except  to  pay 
fares.  Moreover,  on  the  plan  recommended,  the 
road-bed  would  be  under  the  care  of  the  city, 
which  would  keep  it  in  repair,  and  thus  avoid 
the  constant  division  of  responsibility  that  now 
ensues. 

The  quickest  solution  of  our  transportation 
problems  lies  in  this  direction,  the  public  build¬ 
ing  and  owning  the  roads  and  private  oarpora- 
tions  owning  and  operating  the  rolling  stock, 
just  as  the  public  now  build  and  own  canals, 
and  individuals  and  corporations  own  the  boats 
and  run  them.  In  this  way  the  road  remains  a 
highway  in  fact  as  it  is  in  law,  and  does  not 
become  a  mere  private  monopoly.  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  commission  is  blazing  the  way  for  a 
great  reform  that  will  not  be  confined  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts.— The  Voice. 
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A  Fair  Skin 

ALMOND  can  always  be  ensured,  free  from  all 
^  niQ  A  imperfections,  whether  effects  of  ex- 

■  posure  to  heat  or  cold,  sun  or  wind,  or 


White  Dimities 


Hinds’  Honey 

AND 

Almond  Cream 


In  this  one  material  and  one  color  we 
have  so  great  a  variety  of  cords  and  com¬ 
binations  of  cords,  as  well  as  so  many 
different  grades  for  different  uses,  that  it 
makes  a  department  by  itself.  The  finest 
pieces  are  really  “cobweb-y,”  but  also  have 
the  stronger  ones  for  harder  wear. 

The  demand  for  this  material  being  con¬ 
stant  all  the  year  ’round,  we  have  a  full 
stock  in  all  seasons.  25  to  40  cents  per 
yard. 

“THE  LINEN  STORE/' 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 


Recommended  especially  for 


Roafi:h,  Hard  and  Scaly  Eruptions,  Wind  Chaps, 

Irritated  Skin,  Chaflni:,  Itching;,  Chilblains, 

Chapped  Hands,  Inflamed  or  Frostbites, 

Face  and  Lips,  Irritated  Piles,  Bums  and  Scalds, 
Pimples,  Sunburns,  Salt  Rheum,  Eczema 

and  all  the  mrious  conditions  of  the  skin  of  like  character. 


Free  from  oily  or  greasy  properties,  it  leaves  no  visible 
trace  of  its  use. 

It  softens,  improves  and  preserves  the  skin,  and  for  the  face 
makes  the  complexion  pure  and  beautiful. 

A  SAMPLE  BOTTLE  sent  for  6  (six)  cents,  with  descrip¬ 
tion  book  and  testimonials. 

For  sale  at  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Toilet  Goods,  or  sent 
charges  prepaid,  50  cents;  trial  size,  30  cents. 


A.  S.  HINDS,  73'  Pine  Street,  Portland,  Maine. 


14  West  23d  Street,  N.  Y, 


CHURCH 


These  are  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  perfect 
monument.  To  our  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  them  we  add  one 
other  fact  of  importance, 
namely,  moderation  in  price 
— we  sell  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

Surely  we  need  add  nothing  to  the  foregoing  by 
way  of  argument. 

Our  work — in  all  leading  varieties  of  monumental 
stone — is  seen  in  cemeteries  all  over  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  speaks  for  itself. 

NOTE.— H  you  contemplate  the  erectloo  of  a  Memorial,  write  n«  for 
Free  Booklet  of  Information. 

Thomas  a  Miller, 

QumcY,  U.8.A. 


RENOVATION 


gtgntty 

jSeauty 


As  Specialists,  we  design  and  execute  all  details  ot 
Church  Interior  Work,  showing  how  old  church 
edifices  can  be,  at  relatively  small  expense,  re¬ 
arranged  and  redecorated  so  as  to  be  a  CHURCH 
BEAUTIFUL. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED 
HANDBOOK  FREE  BY  MAIL  . .  . 


permanence 


59  CARMINE  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


^  • 


